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PREFACE 

Years  ago  my  father  and  mother  made  researches  among 
the  scattered  branches  of  the  family  in  order  to  compile  a 
record  of  all  who  claimed  descent  from  '  The  First  Laird.' 
In  those  days  these  researches  resulted  in  apparently  inter- 
minable sheets  of  paper,  which  for  purposes  of  study  used  to 
be  spread  out  on  the  floor.  They  were  covered  with  neatly 
written  names  which  represented,  as  far  as  cotdd  be  known, 
the  descendants  of  the  sixteen  children  of  James  Balfour. 
Perhaps  those  who  helped  them  to  fill  in  this  tale  of  descen- 
dants may  now  be  glad  to  learn  what  we  know  of  the  common 
ancestors. 

It  is  in  this  hope  that  I  have  tried  to  piece  together  all 
the  information  which  my  father  and  mother  sought  out, 
added  to  what  family  records  are  contained  in  the  Pilrig 
archives  themselves. 

It  has  been  a  pleasant  task,  in  the  course  of  which  all  the 
help  I  have  asked  for  from  the  members  of  the  family  has 
been  cordially  given.  And  it  is  with  real  gratitude  that 
I  acknowledge  first  that  of  my  sister,  and,  with  much 
appreciation,  the  invaluable  aid  of  my  coztsins,  Sir  James 
Balfour  Paul,  Walter  Blaikie,  and  Graham  Balfour,  to 
whose  expert  advice,  given  ungrudgingly,  this  history  owes 
much  of  what  accuracy  and  trustworthiness  it  may  possess. 

I  zvould  thank  warmly,  too,  the  veteran  of  our  family, 
b  ix 


PREFACE 

Miss  Jane  Whytt  Balfour,  whose  memory,  going  back  so 
far,  keeps  us  in  touch  with  the  bygone  generatio7is.  To  her 
brother,  the  late  Dr.  George  Balfour,  I  am  indebted  for 
many  details  of  the  collateral  branches. 

I  would  also  express  my  thanks  to  Mrs.  Beith,  and  to 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Balfour,  for  permission  granted  by  them  to 
reproduce  the  portraits  of  their  ancestresses,  Catherine  Cant, 
wife  of  John  Balfour,  and  Jane  Elliot,  wife  of  Major 
Henry  Balfour,  from  pictures  in  their  possession,  and  to 
all  the  other  members  of  the  family  who  have  so  kindly 
given  assistance. 

B.  B.-M. 
Pilrig  House,  Dec.  12,  1906. 
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CHAPTER    I 

THE   MOTHER   HOUSE 

When  Pilrig  House  was  built  in  1638,  Leith  Walk,  as  it 
now  is,  had  no  existence.  Possibly  a  footpath  followed 
the  course  of  the  present  thoroughfare,  but  the  traffic 
between  Edinburgh  and  Leith  passed  along  the  Easter 
Road  on  the  south  or  the  Bonnington  Road  on  the  north. 
The  ground  falls  considerably  from  the  height  on  which 
the  city  stands  to  where  Pilrig  Street  now  meets  Leith 
Walk.  From  that  point,  in  the  old  days  of  the  house,  a 
gentle  slope,  perhaps  of  moorland,  went  down  to  the 
channel  of  the  Broughton  Burn.  This  was  a  small  tribu- 
tary of  the  Water  of  Leith,  which  flowed  past  the  old 
Borough  of  Broughton,  and  meandered  through  fairly  level 
ground  until  it  fell  into  the  larger  stream.  Beyond  the 
burn  the  ground  rose  again  slightly  to  a  ridge  which 
divided  the  two  watercourses. 

Upon  the  summit  of  this  ridge,  in  1638,  Gilbert 
Kirkwood  and  his  wife,  Margaret  Foulis,  built  them  a 
house.  Probably  there  had  been  an  older  dwelling  on 
the  site,  as  the  legend  goes  that  a  country  house  of 
Mary  of  Gueldres,  queen  of  James  11.,  stood  there  in  the 
fifteenth  century ;  we  have,  however,  no  documentary 
evidence  to  prove  this.  The  Peel  Ridge,  the  probable 
definition  of  the  name,  points  to  the  rising  ground  having 
been  at  one  time  crowned  by  a  tower  of  some  sort. 
A  1 


THE  BALFOURS  OF  PILRIG 

In  1506  the  Monypennies  owned  the  lands  of  Pilrig, 
and  presumably  had  a  mansion-house  upon  them,  as  for 
more  than  a  century  their  names  are  closely  connected  with 
the  life,  more  or  less  stormy,  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Pilrig  was  bought  by  Gilbert  Kirkwood  in  1623,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  following  fifteen  years  he  founded  and 
built  the  present  house,  either  incorporating  all  or  part  of 
the  old  house,  or,  more  probably — according  to  the  expert 
— rebuilding  it  entirely. 

He  built  it  in  the  L  shape,  so  usual  in  the  Scottish 
house  of  the  time.  He  founded  it  deep  and  warm  within 
its  sloping  grassy  banks,  quaintly  gabling  the  southern 
front  with  a  reminiscence  of  Dutch  architecture.  He 
finished  the  upper  windows,  which  rise  above  the  line  of 
the  roof,  with  corbels,  while  the  inner  walls  were  panelled 
and  the  roof  raftered  with  old  Scots  pine-wood  from  the 
Borough  Muir. 

When  the  house  was  finished,  Gilbert  Kirkwood  and  his 
wife  (she  was  one  of  the  Colinton  Foulises *)  looked  out  on 
a  very  different  view  from  that  which  we  see  now.  True, 
the  salient  points  of  the  landscape  are  unaltered  and 
unalterable,  for  the  matchless  semicircle  is  the  same  as 
ever.  It  still  begins  on  the  left  with  the  lion-couchant  mass 
of  Arthurs  Seat.  Then  the  outline  of  the  Crags  and  the 
Calton  Hill  lead  the  eye  to  where  the  Old  Town  stretches 
along  its  ridges,  crowned  with  the  crown  of  St.  Giles,  and 
ending  abruptly  in  the  Castle  rock.  But  then,  instead  of 
tier  upon  tier  of  buildings,  making  one  grey  mass  by  day, 
and  sparkling  with  hundreds  of  points  of  light  by  night, 
the  land  lay  in  its  little  hillocks  and  hollows  partly  culti- 
vated, partly  grazed,  and  partly  moorland  and  gorse,  with 
patches  of  wood,  until  the  ridge  of  Abbey  Hill  hid  Holy- 

1  She  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  Foulis  of  Colinton, '  Deputy  Marshal,5 
by  his  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Haldane  of  Gleneagles. 
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rood  and  its  Abbey  from  view.  There  was  one  ugly  thing 
which  must  have  been  very  obvious  in  that  fair  landscape. 
The  Gallows  Hill  lay  to  the  south-west,  not  half  a  mile 
away — a  grassy  knoll  with,  rising  from  it,  its  black  and 
ghastly  tree — for  many  a  year  to  come  a  noticeable 
landmark  of  horrible  association.  The  garden  lay  to  the 
sun  on  a  gentle  slope — a  dainty  foreground  to  the  view  of 
hills  and  town.  The  beautiful  avenue  of  beeches  and 
elms,  which  in  after  days  led  up  to  Leith  Walk,  may 
have  been  planted  at  this  time,  when  the  house  was  built, 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  laid  out  later — after 
Cromwell's  time — when  the  Walk  itself  was  made.  Such 
guesses  as  can  be  made  as  to  the  age  of  the  trees  seem 
to  point  to  a  date  for  planting  not  later  than  the  date 
of  the  house,  but  there  is  no  record  of  the  commencement 
of  it.  This  avenue,  in  my  childhood,  was  the  feature  of 
the  place — a  wide  stretch  of  grass,  with  double  or  treble 
rows  of  trees  on  each  side,  bringing  a  most  unexpected 
suggestion  of  the  country  into  the  crowded  town.  It 
ended  abruptly  in  a  simple  fence  and  some  broken  ground 
lying  along  Leith  Walk ;  and  a  little  old  house  stood  on 
either  side.  The  entrance  gate,  which  must  have  been  in 
the  original  plan,  was  never  added,  and  this  inadequate 
conclusion  to  the  beautiful  line  of  trees  was  the  origin  of  a 
legend  which  we  often  heard.  It  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  ground  which  lay  between  the  fence  and  the  road  had 
been  a  Naboth's  vineyard,  belonging  to  an  old  man  who 
lived  in  one  of  the  little  houses.  He,  it  was  said,  would  not 
part  with  his  patrimony,  although  Mr.  Balfour  had  offered 
to  cover  it  with  bank  notes.  The  scrap  of  ground,  in  fact, 
belonged  to  Pilrig,  and  was  rented  by  an  old  man  of  the 
name  of  'Tammy  Buyers,'  and  doubtless  the  want  of 
the  requisite  bank  notes  was  the  real  reason  why  neither 
the  entrance  was  made,  nor  the  road  which  should  have 
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run  between  the  old  trees.  In  passing,  let  me  say  that  this 
Tammy  Buyers  was  the  last  of  a  family  which  for  several 
generations  had  lived  in  the  little  house.  He  it  was  who 
used  to  say  that  Mary  of  Gueldres  formerly  lived  at 
Pilrig,  and  quoted  his  grandmother  as  the  authority  for 
the  legend. 

North  of  the  house  the  Water  of  Leith  ran  its  course  to 
the  sea,  with  the  little  village  of  Bonnington  on  its  banks, 
and  beyond  this  the  ground  swelled  again,  to  fall  steeply 
to  the  shore.  The  sea  itself,  the  opposite  coast,  and  to 
the  east  the  shipping  in  the  port  of  Leith  must  have  been 
easily  seen,  at  least  from  the  upper  windows  of  the  house, 
in  the  days  of  the  Kirkwoods. 

Not  for  very  long  did  Gilbert  Kirkwood  enjoy  the 
pleasant  place  he  had  made.  We  find  his  son  served  heir 
to  him  in  1645.  It  afterwards  passed,  at  short  intervals, 
through  several  hands,  and  was  finally  bought  in  17 18  by 
James  Balfour. 

Like  the  happy  nation,  the  house  has  no  noticeable 
history  to  record,  and  only  to  its  children  are  the  details  of 
its  appearance  interesting ;  but  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
care,  I  will  try  to  describe  how  it  must  have  looked  during 
the  many  years  in  which  it  remained  unchanged,  from  the 
date  of  its  building,  until  it  was  added  to  by  my  grand- 
father in  1828. 

The  L-shaped  house  was  entered,  as  was  the  usual 
custom,  by  a  door  at  the  foot  of  a  circular  staircase,  which 
was  built  in  a  turret,  filling  up  the  angle  of  the  building. 
Above  this  door — a  heavy  and  massive  one  with  iron 
knocker,  which  still  hangs  on  its  iron  semicircular  hinge, 
now  inside  the  house — there  was  placed  a  carved  pediment, 
on  which  were  cut  the  arms  of  the  founders  and  their 
initials,  G.K.  &  M.F.  ;  below -they  inscribed  the  motto: 
■  For  we  know  that  if  the  earthly  house  of  our  tabernacle 
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were  dissolved  we  have  a  building  of  God.'  In  my  father's 
time  this  door  was  no  longer  the  chief  entrance,  but  what 
is  now  the  garden  door  in  the  south  front  served  that 
purpose.  When  this  change  was  made  is  unrecorded ;  for 
long  probably  all  visitors  entered  under  the  Kirkwood  coat 
of  arms,  and,  leaving  on  the  left  the  entrance  to  the 
kitchen,  with  its  thick  walls,  its  wide-arched  fireplace,  and 
its  small-paned,  heavily-transomed  window,  and  the  other 
domestic  offices,  they  passed  up  a  short  flight  of  stone 
steps,  lighted  by  one  window,  to  the  reception  rooms. 
The  room  to  the  east  was  the  drawing-room.  This  pre- 
eminence it  lost  for  sixty  or  seventy  years,  as  is  to  be  told 
hereafter,  but  regained  in  its  old  age  its  foretime  dignity, 
with  the  associations  of  the  past.  It  had  originally  four 
windows — two  to  the  east,  one  to  the  south,  and  one  to  the 
north.  The  walls  are  thick  and  the  windows  small,  which 
arrangement  admirably  serves  to  keep  the  temperature 
equable — warm  enough  in  winter,  and  so  cool  in  summer 
that  no  amount  of  sunshine  is  unwelcome.  Very  simple, 
not  to  say  meagre,  seems  to  have  been  the  furniture  in 
1773,  according  to  the  inventory  of  that  date.  If  the 
list  be  complete,  one  feels  that  ornament  was  painfully 
lacking  in  the  lives  of  the  old  people,  but  possibly  it  only 
concerned  itself  with  the  chief  articles  and  omitted  details. 
The  curtains  and  chair  coverings,  then,  are  orange  and 
white  check.  Two  mahogany  tea-tables,  one  mahogany 
'eating  table,'  and  ten  mahogany  chairs  sum  up  the 
furniture  ;  a  chimney  glass — two  sconce  ones — '  Pilrig's 
portrait,  his  lady's,  and  brother's.'  Those  are  the  orna- 
ments. One  cannot  help  wishing,  for  his  own  sake,  that 
the  dear  little  dapper  gentleman  who  made  Pilrig  the  home 
of  the  family,  and  who  had  left  it  some  years  before  this 
inventory  was  made,  had  had  more  pretty  things — as  we 
count  them — round  him.     Perhaps  he  derived   from    his 
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sixteen  children  so  much  gratification  that  he  required  no 
additional  precious  things. 

In  the  adjoining  little  hall,  which  now  for  a  long  time 
has  the  door  which  opens  on  to  a  flight  of  steps  to  the 
garden,  there  stood,  probably  from  the  time  the  Balfours 
first  came  to  Pilrig,  the  old  eight-day  clock  in  its  tall 
lacquered  case,  which  has  seen  so  many  generations  come 
and  go  beneath  its  comely  face,  and  has  told  the  hours  for 
nearly  two  centuries.  It  held  by  old  fashions  for  long,  for 
well  I  remember  how  the  time  by  '  the  clock '  differed 
from  the  time  by  '  the  town '  to  the  extent  of  some  twenty- 
five  minutes.  One  had  a  vague  idea  in  one's  childhood 
that  this  arrangement  was  a  device,  more  or  less  futile, 
to  secure  punctuality  ;  more  probably  it  was  simply  an 
adherence  to  an  old  habit. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  house  was  the  dining-room — 
'the  parlour,'  as  it  is  denominated  in  the  inventory — 
doubtless  then,  as  now,  the  pleasantest  and  most  home- 
like room  in  the  house,  with  all  the  sun  which  was  to  be 
had  streaming  through  its  deep-set  windows  and  throwing 
the  shadows  of  the  thick  astragals  on  the  panelled  walls. 
This  room  is  over  the  kitchen,  and  its  west  wall  is  the 
thickest  in  the  house.  On  one  side  of  the  fireplace  it 
gives  space  for  a  deeply  recessed  window,  and  on  the 
other  there  is  a  little  closet  in  its  thickness,  with  a  small 
barred  window  glazed  with  old  green  bottle-glass.  This 
was  used  as  a  plate-safe  in  the  past,  though  it  may 
well  originally  have  been  designed  for  one  of  the 
1  praying  closets '  which  our  ancestors  set  apart  for  their 
devotions. 

Blue-and-white  curtains  gave  the  colouring  to  the  room ; 

the  old  round  mahogany  table,  with  its  club  feet,  which 

we  know,  was  the  dining-table,  and  two  others,  and  ten 

elm  chairs,  sparsely  furnished  the  room,  which  was  further 
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decorated  by  a  pier  glass,  a  brass  fender  and  fire-irons, 
and  a  '  hearth  besom.' 

In  the  'jamb'  (i.e.  the  part  of  the  house  which  ran  at 
right  angles  from  the  main  part),  was  a  bedroom  on  each 
floor — the  one  downstairs,  with  a  dark  and  light  closet  and 
three  windows,  one  on  each  of  the  three  sides.  Upstairs 
three  bedrooms  were  over  the  three  front  rooms  on  the 
first  floor. 

The  east  room,  above  the  drawing-room,  was  called 
the  'sew'd  room,'  and  boasted  a  sew'd  bed  and  sew'd 
curtains.  Very  unfortunately  no  trace  of  those  pieces  of 
needlework  remains,  nor  is  there  any  record  of  who  the 
workers  were.  This  was  evidently  the  guest  chamber, 
and  besides  its  four  fine  English  blankets,  the  bed  was 
adorned  by  a  fine  Holland  quilt,  with  a  border,  and  two  linen 
quilts.  Each  of  the  three  bedrooms  had  a  slip  of  a  dressing- 
closet,  with  a  window  ;  those  closets  held  the  washing  and 
toilet  apparatus,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  as  ample 
as  one  would  wish  for  nowadays.  The  '  green  room  '  to  the 
west  had  two  beds  in  it,  one  a  green  '  camelot '  bed,  with 
two  '  green  trenchered  blankets,'  and  a  Dutch  caligo  quilt ; 
the  tent  bed  had  also  a  caligo  quilt,  besides  a  down 
mattress,  and  other  comforts.  Between  the  green  room 
and  the  sew'd  room  came  the  yellow  room,  with  its  two 
windows  looking  to  the  south  over  the  matchless  view  of 
hills  and  city.  The  yellow  room  had  a  yellow  'manky' 
bed.1  Besides  a  chest  of  mahogany  drawers,  here  stood 
the  '  cabinet  with  drawers  under  it,'  which  I  remember 
still  in  the  same  position,  but  which  is  now  in  the  drawing- 
room.  There  was  also  a  large  picture  above  the  cabinet 
— '  The  Four  Seasons  ' — and  three  prints.  None  of  the 
prints  have  been  preserved,  except  two  of  the  *  Four 
Seasons,'  which  are  after  Rosalba.     Indeed,  our  ancestors 

1  Manky  =  calimanco,  a  woollen  material  of  shiny  surface  woven  in  diaper. 
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seem  to  have  been  very  indifferent  to  the  arts,  otherwise 
a  house  which  has  been  so  long  in  the  hands  of  the  family 
would  have  been  richer  in  engravings,  if  not  in  paintings. 
The  circular  staircase  ends  on  the  bedroom  floor  with 
a  stone  landing,  protected  by  an  old  wooden  railing.  To 
reach  the  attics  one  mounts  a  dark,  narrow  wooden  stair- 
case, entered  through  by  a  baize-covered  door.  This  opens 
from  the  passage  in  that  part  of  the  house  called  euphoni- 
ously '  the  jamb,'  in  our  inventory.  The  jamb  is  entered 
from  the  landing — the  '  stair  head,'  as  it  would  have  been 
called  in  those  days — by  a  ponderous,  iron-studded  door 
which  hung  on  great  hinges  and  had  the  appearance  of 
aptitude  for  defence  to  an  extent  unaccountable  in  its  posi- 
tion. The  garrets,  opening  into  each  other,  ran  all  along 
the  house — unceiled  and  unenclosed — the  great  hewn  rafters 
of  Boroughmuir  pine  visible  in  all  their  structure.  In  the 
east  garret  from  those  rafters  hung  wooden  beams  which 
are  said  to  have  been  parts  of  the  handlooms  by  which  the 
yarn  was  woven  into  material.  One  thinks  that  in  those 
spacious  rooms  in  the  days  when  the  wood  was  clean  and 
sweet  with  the  smell  of  the  pine,  the  mistress  of  the  house 
and  her  maidens  would  sit  and  work,  turning,  as  the 
custom  of  the  times  was,  the  wool  from  their  own  sheep, 
first  into  yarn,  and  then  into  webs  of  cloth,  which  were 
finally  to  be  shaped  into  garments  by  the  travelling  tailor 
on  his  rounds.  In  this  garret,  in  the  1761  inventory,  besides 
a  large  '  press '  we  read  of  a  '  cock-up  wheel ' ;  there  are  no 
vestiges  now  of  this  interesting  piece  of  furniture,  nor  of 
the  two  wheels  and  the  'check  reel,'  which  were  then  in 
the  kitchen.  The  north  garret  had  a  wooden  roof,  and 
two  box  beds  in  the  wall.  Here,  in  my  grandfather's  time, 
the  boys  sometimes  slept,  and  the  nursery  maid,  when  my 
father  was  a  boy.  As  no  light  was  ever  permitted  to  be 
carried  into  the  garret,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  fire 
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from  the  dry  old  wood,  one  can  feel  a  considerable  amount 
of  sympathy  for  the  poor  little  maiden  who  must,  one 
would  think,  have  passed  many  a  miserable  quarter  of  an 
hour,  before  sleep  made  her  forget  all  the  possible  horrors 
lurking  in  the  dark  recesses  round  her. 

The  little  room  which  is  over  the  stair  enters  from  this 
north  garret.  It  is  a  tiny  square  chamber,  with  two  small 
windows,  one  blocked  up  until  a  year  or  two  ago.  The 
sides  are  covered  with  old  wooden  book-cupboards  ;  the 
room  was  known  by  the  name  of  '  Auld  Uncle  Loo's ' 
study,  for  there  an  uncle  of  my  grandfather's  used  to  spend 
his  days.  He  was  colour  blind,  this  aged  worthy ;  and 
the  boys  of  the  house,  his  nephews,  took  a  mean  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  when  they  induced  him  to  go  to  a  funeral 
in  stockings  of  two  different  colours. 

This  is,  so  far  as  one  can  portray  it,  the  mise  en  scene 
of  the  family  history — a  panelled,  sunny,  simply-adorned 
house,  warm  in  winter,  and  cool  in  summer,  pleasantly 
situated  in  the  midst  of  its  flowers  and  lawns,  with  a  clear 
little  brook  running  in  the  hollow,  and  with  the  pleasant 
landscape  bounded  by  the  amphitheatre  of  hills.  In  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  during  which  it  has  stood  on 
its  ridge  it  has  seen  many  an  important  phase  in  Scottish 
history.  It  has  seen  the  greatest  changes  in  the  world's 
progress  perhaps  ever  known,  and  certainly  for  Scotland 
and  Edinburgh  those  centuries  have  marked  a  long  stride 
in  the  path  of  civilisation. 


CHAPTER    II 

THE  EARLIEST  ANCESTORS 

Fife  was  the  original  home  of  the  Balfours  in  Scotland. 
In  all  probability  they  came,  in  the  first  place,  as  the  bulk 
of  the  East  Coast  population  did,  from  Norway  or  some 
other  of  the  Scandinavian  countries.  It  is  a  place-name, 
and  two  derivations  are  given — one  with  authority,  that  it 
came  from  three  Celtic  words,  Bal  foroh  Or,  '  the  town  or 
place  on  the  Or.'1  (The  letters  ok  in  the  middle  word  are 
silent.)  This  Bal  foroh  Or  is  said  to  have  been  a  castle 
on  the  banks  of  the  Or,  a  tributary  of  the  Leven,  which 
was  held  by  the  Barons  of  Strathor,  the  ultimate  an- 
cestors of  the  different  families  of  the  name.  The  other 
derivation  is  that  of  Bal-four,  the  'cold  place.'  Which 
the  original  cold  place  was  one  does  not  know ;  there 
must  always  have  been  a  choice  of  them  in  Fife. 
During  the  reigns  of  James  n.,  in.,  and  iv.,  there  seem 
to  have  been  different  bearers  of  the  name  in  high 
favour  at  court,  and  among  them  come  the  Balfours 
of   Munquhanny,   an   old   family,    to  which    most  of   the 

1  The  pronunciation  of  the  name  Balfour  has  within  recent  years  been 
entirely  altered.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  common  people  and  the  more 
old-fashioned  of  the  educated  classes,  invariably  pronounced  it  Balfoor,  with 
the  accent  strongly  on  the  second  syllable,  or  they  contracted  it  into  Ba'foor. 
This  is  the  correct  accentuation,  for  in  all  Celtic  names  the  tendency  is  for  the 
accent  to  fall  on  the  qualitative  syllable.  With  the  Anglifying  of  the  tongue  the 
softer  intonation  ousted  the  old  pronunciation,  and  the  name  is  now  uniformly 
pronounced  Balfor,  with  all  the  emphasis  on  the  first  syllable. 
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branches  endeavour  to  count  back.  This  was  a  family  in 
which  exalted  station,  if  we  are  to  believe  in  the  fulmina- 
tions  of  John  Knox,  was  not  conjoined  with  the  practice  of 
virtue.  *  But  albeit  those  that  ware  with  us  (as  none  of 
Munquhanny's  sons  have  schaune  themselves  to  be)  depart 
from  us,  it 's  no  wonder,  for  it  is  proper  and  natural  the 
children  follow  the  father,  and  let  the  godly  living  of  that 
race  be  shawn,  for  if  in  them  be  either  fear  of  God,  or  love 
of  virtue,  further  than  the  present  commodity  persuades 
them, — men  of  judgement  are  deceived.'1 

From  this  ungodly  race  it  is  said  that  our  decorous  and 
well-doing  family  are  descended,  and  on  that  supposition 
the  Lyon  King-of-Arms,  in  1760,  gave  James  Balfour  the 
coat-of-arms  since  borne  by  his  descendants— differenced 
from  the  Munquhanny  arms  by  the  chevron  being  indented 
with  the  addition  of  a  rose  in  chief,  and  a  saltire,  couped, 
in  base,  in  blue  instead  of  black. 

Descended  from  the  Balfours  of  Munquhanny  were  two 
leading  branches  of  the  family,  Balfour  of  Burleigh  and 
Balfour  of  Balgarvy.  The  Balgarvies,  at  all  events  after 
1 500,  were  near  neighbours  of  our  ancestors  and  may  have 
been  the  stock  from  which  they  came.  The  first  ancestor 
from  whom  the  Balfours  of  Pilrig  can  at  present  be  traced, 
was  one  Alexander  Balfour,  who,  as  will  be  seen,  held 
lands  in  Fife  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
offices  in  the  royal  household.  He  was  very  possibly 
Alexander  Balfour,  younger  of  Torrie,  who  held  the  lands 
of  Cessintully  in  the  barony  of  Doune  in  1483.  If  so,  he 
was  of  the  Burleigh  line.  Between  the  years  1490  and 
15 1 2  there  seem  to  have  been  a  number  of  Balfours  in 
the  king's  service,  presumably  connected  with  the  above 
families.  We  find  Alexander  in  the  reign  of  James  iv. 
filling  one   of  the   positions   in   the  household   which   it 

1  Knox's  Hist.)  p.  82. 
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was  the  custom  of  the  king  to  bestow  on  gentlemen  whom 
he  wished  specially  to  reward.  In  1499  and  1501  he  is 
found  in  charge  of  the  king's  cellar,  and  Michael  Balfour 
of  Balgarvy  in  the  same  department.1 

In  1 501  James  iv.  gave  the  tack  of  Denmylne  to  John 
Balfour,  son  of  James  of  Denmylne,  probably  on  the  death 
of  his  father ;  the  Michael  of  Balgarvy,  who  was  in  the 
king's  cellar,  may  have  been  a  brother  of  his — perhaps, 
more  likely,  a  cousin  ;  and  there  is,  of  course,  a  probability 
that  Alexander  belonged  to  the  same  family.  To  him  the 
king  gave,  in  1502,2  the  tack  of  Inchrye,  a  property  lying 
near  Denmylne,  in  the  barony  of  Lindores.  I  quote  con- 
cerning him  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Rev.  Walter 
Macleod,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  task  of  making  the 
researches  into  the  more  distant  links  of  the  family. 
1  This  royal  servitor  got  the  lands  of  Inchrye,  and  is  the 
progenitor  of  the  Balfours  of  Powhouse.  It  is  suggestive 
that  other  Balfours,  connections  of  the  Balgarvy  family, 
were  about  the  same  time  tenants  of  the  Crown  in  Perth- 
shire, and  that  in  the  service  of  the  kings,  James  in.  and 
iv.,  there  were  this  Alexander  of  Inchrye,  John  and  Patrick 
of  Denmylne,  and  Michael  of  Balgarvy,  besides  a  James 
and  a  William  not  decidedly  traced.  These  Balfours  were 
probably  all  related,  and,  as  royal  servitors,  were  all  about 
the  same  time  getting  advantageous  tacks  from  the  king 
of  various  crown  lands.  The  fact  that  Alexander  got 
Inchrye,  and  that  Patrick  and  John  got  Denmylne  in  the 
same  locality,  might  indicate  a  close  relationship  between 
those  tenants,  especially  as  Alexander  was  a  name  which 
occurs  also  in  the  Denmylne  line,  but  hardly  ever,  if  ever, 
in  that  of  Burleigh.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  point 
of  position  those  various  royal  tenants  seem  to  have  been 
about  equal.' 

1  Excliequer  Rolls,  xi.  247.  2  Ibid.,  xii.  621. 
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At  the  time  about  which  I  write,  Fife  was  considerably 
in  advance  of  the  rest  of  Scotland  in  civilisation  and  culti- 
vation. Of  course,  however,  it  did  not  at  all  resemble 
the  Fife  of  our  knowledge.  Instead  of  a  highly  culti- 
vated country,  with  patches  of  woodland,  it  was  then  to  a 
great  extent  forest,  with  patches  of  cultivation.  But  the 
main  features  remain,  and  when  Balfour  rode  homewards 
from  the  south  countries,  in  the  intervals  of  business,  he 
would,  as  now,  pass  through  the  low  folding  hills,  and 
suddenly  see  the  fair  waters  of  Loch  Lindores,  lying  under 
the  blue  reflected  sky,  while  on  the  eastern  side,  where 
the  woodland  slopes  up  from  the  lake,  he  would  find  his 
sunny,  sheltered  home  waiting  smiling  to  greet  him.  A 
mile  or  so  further  on,  the  old  fortified  tower  of  Denmylne 
was  reached — possibly  the  old  home — or  if  not,  a  well- 
known  neighbouring  house  where  still  the  ruins  stand 
beside  the  mill,  to  which  the  owners  of  Inchrye  were 
bound  by  charter  to  send  their  corn  to  be  ground.  By  the 
blue  loch,  and  through  the  den  full  of  the  sound  of  running 
waters,  the  road  goes  towards  Newburgh,  and  the  Abbey 
of  Lindores,  which  was  powerful  and  wealthy  in  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  :  although  even  then  the  potencies 
were  at  work  which  were  shortly  to  bring  its  sway  to 
an  end. 

Our  knowledge  of  these  earlier  ancestors  is  of  course 
scanty  in  the  extreme,  and  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  mental 
picture  of  a  life  which  is  only  hinted  at  in  charters  and 
exchequer  accounts.  His  calling  must  have  held  Alex- 
ander at  court,  whether  at  Falkland  or  Stirling,  and  he 
is  mentioned  as  cellarer,  in  1499,  1501,  1507,  1508,  and 
151 2.  His  leisure  must  have  been  passed  at  Inchrye, 
first  granted  to  him  in  lease  in  1502,  and  afterwards 
confirmed   in    feu    ferme    in     1510.1       He    married    one 

1  Exchequer  Rolls,  xiii.  283. 
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Janet  Wemyss,  probably  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  we  can  imagine  that  when  he  acquired  Inchrye,  he 
brought  his  wife  home  to  that  pleasant  place,  which 
is  quaintly  divided,  in  the  description  contained  in 
later  charters,  into  the  '  sunny '  and  the  '  shadow  lands 
of  Inchrye.' 

In  1513 — twelve  years  after  Inchrye  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Alexander  Balfour — came  the  end  of  the  bright 
and  picturesque  period  of  James  iv.'s  reign,  and  Flodden 
brought  ruin  and  dismay  to  court  and  country.  Whether 
he  or  his  sons  followed  their  king  on  his  last  disastrous 
campaign  or  not,  they  must  have  shared  in  all  the  pain 
and  passion  of  the  time ;  and  Alexander  did  not 
certainly  long  survive  it,  as  he  died  before  1 518 — a 
man,  as  closely  as  we  can  guess,  of  between  forty  and 
fifty. 

He  had  two  sons,  David  and  Henry,  and  one  daughter, 
Marion,  who  married  their  neighbour,  Alexander  of  Den- 
mylne.  In  15 18  David  and  his  mother,  Janet  Wemyss, 
brought  an  action  against  Duncan  Forrester  of  Garden, 
and  Thomas  Hume  of  Langshaw,  for  the  wrongous 
detention  and  withholding  from  them  of  £17,  17s.  6d., 
owing  by  the  said  Duncan  as  Comptroller  of  the  late 
King  James  iv.,  to  Alexander  Balfour,  as  Master  of  the 
Cellar.  This  shows  that  his  death  was,  of  course,  con- 
siderably before  15 18.  David  Balfour  succeeded  to  Inch- 
rye on  his  father's  death.  He  was  already  married  in 
1526,  so  was  probably  born  not  later  than  in  the  first 
five  years  of  the  century.  As  he  lived  till  1580,  his  birth 
cannot  have  been  much  earlier.  He  was  married  twice, 
and  had  a  large  family.  Both  his  wives  were  apparently 
Abercrombies,  although  the  first  is  frequently  called 
Crumbie.  She  was  named  Katherine,  and  died  in  1558; 
and  later  he  married  Euphame  Abercrombie,  who  also 
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predeceased  him  in   1576.     By  the  first  marriage  he  had 
eight  children : — 

I.  David,  who  succeeded. 

II.  Richard,  a  minister,  probably  'pastor  and  vicar  of 
Kirkchrist,'  and  'passing  rich  on  ^40  a  year.' 

in.  Harie  Balfour,  of  Thretty  Acres.  He  had  four  sons, 
Jerome,  John,  James,  and  Peter.  In  1588  he  died,  and 
his  eldest  son  Jerome  went  to  law  with  his  uncle  David, 
now  of  Powis,  James  Abercrombie,  apparent  of  Kersye,  the 
younger  sons  of  Harie,  and  others,  because  they  seem  to 
have  made  an  unavailing  effort  to  secure  Harie's  effects  for 
themselves  to  Jerome's  disadvantage.  Jerome  was  suc- 
cessful in  his  action.  The  James  Abercrombie  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  defenders  was  the  same  Abercrombie  for 
whom  David  of  Powis  was  cautioner  for  a  debt  of  4000 
merks  which  caused  him,  in  1610,  to  be  'put  to  the  horn,' 
and  which  lost  Powis  to  the  family. 

iv.  James,  of  whom  hereafter. 

v.  Henry,  probably  an  advocate  in  Edinburgh,  as  one 
of  that  name  is  constantly  concerned  in  the  very  numerous 
lawsuits  in  which  the  family  and  connections  were  always 
immersed. 

vi.  Captain  John  Balfour  of  Pitcorthy  in  Fifeshire :  he 
went  to  the  wars  in  Flanders,  and  was  captain  in  the  Scots 
Company,  which  was  under  the  command  of  a  colonel  of 
the  same  name,  perhaps  a  cousin. 

The  M'Orriston  (or  Caraldston)  Balfours  were  cadets 
of  the  Burleigh  family ;  and  the  Colonel  Henry  Balfour  of 
the  Scots  Company  was  the  son  of  Bartholomew  Balfour 
of  M'Orriston,  in  Menteith,  and  brother  of  Balfour  of 
Torrie.  This  Bartholomew  was  killed  at  Pinkie  in  1547. 
These  Balfours  of  M'Orriston  and  Torrie  were  descended 
from  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Michael  Balfour  of  Burleigh. 
That  the  colonel  and  captain  of  this  regiment  of  the  Scots 
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Company,  who  went  to  the  wars  in  Germany,  were 
cousins  is  only  a  supposition,  but,  whatever  the  link,  they 
were  together  in  Flanders.  Henry  Balfour  fell  in  one  of 
the  battles,  and  his  dead  body  was  conveyed  to  Bruges, 
where  his  young  wife  and  two  little  boys  were  settled,  to 
be  near  husband  and  father.  To  John  Balfour,  cousin  or 
not,  the  task  must  have  fallen  of  seeing  to  the  funeral 
of  this  other  Balfour,  and  of  breaking  the  news  of  the 
disaster  to  the  widow.  And  he  was  successful  in  his 
consolation,  which  ended  in  a  wooing,  as  she  ultimately 
married  him.  Her  name  was  Christine  Cant.  John, 
on  his  return  from  the  wars — following  the  litigious 
customs  of  the  family  —  went  to  law  with  his  uncle, 
Alexander  Balfour  of  Denmylne.  John,  when  he  went 
abroad,  had  entrusted  two  '  blanks '  to  his  uncle's  care,  and 
doubtless  had  never  expected  that  he  would  be  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  law-courts  to  recover  them.  After 
some  delays,  the  Lords  of  the  Council  '  decreet '  that  the 
'  two  blanks '  in  question  should  be  given  up  to  Captain 
John,  '  unfillit,  cancellate  or  distroyit'  as  good  as  when 
he  received  them.  John  died  in  1588 — an  'honourable 
gentleman'  as  described  in  his  testament,  leaving  James 
Balfour  one  of  his  executors,  and  a  legacy  to  his  niece 
Nicolas,  James  Balfour's  only  daughter. 

vii.  Alexander,  of  whom  we  know  nothing. 

viii.  Grizel,  who  married  a  Mr.  Forrester. 

By  his  second  marriage  : — 

ix.  Robert. 

x.  William,  who,  after  living  abroad,  came  to  Edinburgh, 
was  an  '  indweller  at  Craigmillar/and  afterwards  a  jeweller 
in  Edinburgh. 

There  seem  to  have  been  strained  relations  of  some  sort 
in  the  family — certainly  between  the  father  and  his  heir. 
We   do   not   know    exactly  when    David   senior   became 
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Crown  tenant  of  Powis,  because  the  first  charter  in  1546 
speaks  of  its  being  a  renewal.  In  1526,  James  v. 
granted  him  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Inchrye, 
entailing  them  on  his  heirs,  male  and  female.1  In  1541 
there  is  another  charter  from  the  same  king,  confirm- 
ing David  and  his  wife  in  Inchrye,2  on  certain  con- 
ditions. They  were  to  be  holden  as  above  for  the  yearly 
payment  of  sixteen  merks,  provided  that  the  grain 
grown  on  the  estate  was  ground  at  Denmylne ;  the  lands 
were  not  to  be  sold  in  whole,  or  in  part,  without  the  king's 
permission  (which  condition  David  promptly  broke).  He 
was  to  build  a  large  garden,  well  ditched,  and  hedged 
about  with  trees,  at  the  rate  of  three  trees  for  every 
mercate  of  land.  He  was  to  sow  waste  places,  keep  up  the 
ditches  and  hedges,  sow  flax  and  hemp  outside  the  garden, 
and  pot-herbs  within,  having  a  meadow  where  it  was  con- 
venient. He  and  his  heirs  were  to  attend  the  king, 
ready  armed,  in  his  wars  and  armies.  It  is  with  regret 
that  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  David  probably  eluded 
all  his  obligations,  as  that  garden  seems  still  to  have  been 
a  hope  of  the  future  when  David  his  son  became  pro- 
prietor. The  father  meantime  went  to  Stirlingshire,  and 
made  his  home  at  Powis.  In  1546 — as  I  said  before — he 
got  the  lands  there  confirmed  to  him  by  charter  in  feu 
ferme  to  himself  and  to  his  two  eldest  sons.3  In  1558 
another  charter  secures  them  to  the  seven  sons.4  Confirmed 
in  Rome,  10th  February  1560.5 

Between  this  date  and  1567  David  must  have  surrep- 
titiously relieved  himself  of  the  property  of  Inchrye,  con- 
trary to  the  obligations  of  the  charter,  as,  at  the  later  date, 
there  is  an  action  recorded  by  the  Queen's  advocate,  and 
David  Balfour,  junior,   against  David  and  his  wife,  and 

1  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  12th  March  1526.  2  Ibid.,  16th  July  1541. 

3  Laing  Charters,  No.  505.  4  Ibid.,  No.  686.  5  Ibid.,  No.  711. 
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others,  to  compel  them  to  produce  before  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  the  charter  of  feu  ferme  granted  to  them  in  1541.1 
On  the  5th  of  April  of  that  year,  Queen  Mary  granted  to 
David,  the  son,  the  lands  of  Inchrye,  which  had  fallen  to 
the  Queen  because  the  elder  David  had  sold  them,2  or 
the  greater  part  of  them,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  his 
charter.  He  got  the  property,  still  on  condition  that  he 
made  the  garden,  which  now  was  ordered  to  be  hedged  by 
plantations  of  beech,  alder,  willow,  ash,  and  plane  trees, 
also  elms.  Poor  Inchrye  seems  to  have  been  tossed  about 
a  good  deal  in  the  family,  but  David  the  younger  cannot 
have  profited  much  by  his  acquisition  of  it,  because,  in 
1575,  we  find  a  contract  between  '  David  Balfour  of  Pow- 
house,  and  Euphame  Abercrombie,  his  spouse,'  on  the  one 
hand,  and  David  the  younger  and  apparent  heir  on  the 
other,  whereby,  in  consideration  of  the  latter  'haiffend 
referrit  himself  to  the  guid  will  of  his  fader,'  a  suitable 
provision  is  made  for  him.3  It  is  possible  that  David 
the  heir  was  a  mauvais  stijet,  as  ultimately  he  was 
'  put  to  the  horn,'  after  his  father's  death,  having  become 
surety  for  4000  merks  :  and  so  Powis  went  out  of  the 
family. 

Poor  old  David  seems  to  have  had  money  troubles,  and 
borrowed  from  his  brother-in-law,  Richard  Abercrombie  of 
Polton,  300  merks,  which  were  repaid  after  his  death, 
releasing  the  lands  of  Powis  from  a  mortgage  of  ^20 
annual  rent.4 

We  can  only  conjecture  vaguely  what  side  the  Balfours 
of  Powis  took  in  the  great  struggle  between  the  party  of 
the  Church  and  the  party  of  the  Reformation.  The  death 
of  Patrick  Hamilton,  '  the  reek  of  whose  burning  infected 

1  Register  of  Acts  and  Decreets,  30th  Jan.,  1567-8. 

2  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  2nd  July  1568.  3  Ibid.,  8th  April  1575. 
4  Lamg  Charters,  Nos.  1010,  1101. 
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the  land  wherever  it  blew,'  took  place  in  1528,  while  David 
was  a  young  man.  In  the  course  of  his  long  life  he  saw 
the  Protestant  religion  established  in  Scotland,  besides  all 
the  other  changes  wrought  by  that  strenuous  and  stormy 
century,  which,  in  much  ignorance  and  bigotry,  yet  in 
infinite  good  faith  and  godliness,  laid  deep  foundations  of 
a  good  future. 
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CHAPTER    III 

MR.    JAMES    BALFOUR 

The  house  of  Powis  had  a  mistress  who  was  of  a  stock 
which  must  have  been  in  keen  sympathy  with  the  reform- 
ing side.  She  was  Katherine  Abercrombie,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Abercrombie,  burgess  of  Montrose,  of  the  house 
of  Murthly.  Another  sister,  Giles,  married  Richard  Mel- 
ville of  Baldowy,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie  in 
1 547.  They  had  a  large  family  of  sons,  the  youngest  of 
whom  was  Mr.  Andrew  Melville,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
reformed  party  after  Knox's  death,  and  a  prominent  actor 
in  the  struggles  between  James  vi.  and  the  ministers  over 
the  question  whether  Episcopacy  or  Presbytery  should  be 
the  form  of  government  in  the  Scottish  Church. 

The  eldest  son  was  Mr.  Richard  Melville  of  Baldowy, 
minister  of  Maryton,  who  married  Isabel  Scrymgeour,  and 
was  father  of  the  James  Melville  to  whom  we  owe  the 
quaint  and  lifelike  biography  which  gives  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.1 

The  Powis  Balfours  and  the  Baldowy  Melvilles  were 
thus  first  cousins,  and  doubtless  the  two  families  were  on 
familiar  terms,  although  the  distance  between  Stirling  and 
Montrose  would  then  be  a  serious  one.     James  Melville 

1  Richard  Melville,  minister  of  Inchbrayock  (now  Craig),  1562-1567,  when 
be  was  translated  to  Maryton,  or  Old  Montrose.  He  died  in  1575,  in  his 
fifty-third  year.  His  wife,  Isabel  Scrymgeour,  was  a  sister  of  Scrymgeour  of 
Glaswell. 
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writes  of  his  father  and  mother  that  they  were  'godlie 
faithful  and  honest  parents,  baithe  lighted  with  the  light  of 
the  gospel,  at  the  first  dawning  of  the  day  thereof  within 
Scotland.'1  It  was  a  household  not  rich  in  worldly  goods, 
with  a  father  who  was  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  saint,  with 
sons  eager  for  learning  while  obliged  to  waste  time  on 
husbandry,  and  with  daughters  loving  and  beloved,  and 
quaintly  sententious  and  puritanical.  To  this  house  the 
Balfours  may  have  often  resorted  :  one  certainly  did,  for 
Mr.  James  Balfour,  David's  fourth  son,  is  often  referred 
to  in  James  Melville's  autobiography.  As,  for  instance, 
when  James  was  a  small  boy,  his  sister  Isobel  showed  him 
one  day  ■  a  ballet  set  out  in  print  against  ministers  that  for 
want  of  stipend  left  their  charge, — beginning 

Whoso  do  put  hand  to  the  pleuch 
And  therefra  backward  goes, 
The  scripture  males  it  plain  eneuche, 
My  kingdom  is  nocht  for  those. 

With  this  she  burst  forth  in  teares  and  says  :  "  Alas,  what 
will  come  of  this  at  that  latter  ?  God  keep  my  father  and 
Mr.  James  Melville  and  Mr.  James  Balfour  fra  this."  '2  He 
who  kept  his  hand  on  the  plough  in  those  days  often  did  it 
at  personal  inconvenience  and  loss,  as  in  the  same  chapter 
James  Melville  says  that  he  remembers,  in  1566,  '  the  evil 
handling  of  the  ministry,  by  taking  away  of  their  stipends  : 
for  Mr.  James  Melville,  my  uncle,  and  Mr.  James  Balfour, 
his  cousin-german  [were]  baith  ministers  and  stipendlos.'3 

It  is  with  James,  the  fourth  son  of  David  Balfour  of 
Powis,  that  we  are  concerned.  David,  the  eldest  son,  had 
two  sons,  but  after  Powis  was  sold  we  have  no  further 
knowledge  of  his  branch. 

James,  born  probably  between  1540  and  1545,  entered 

1  Mr.  James  Melville's  Diary,  p.  15.  2  Ibid.,  p.  19.  3  Ibid.,  p.  18. 
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the  Church,  and  was  minister  of  Guthrie  in  1566.  In  1567 
came  the  action  by  which  his  elder  brother  applied  to  the 
Queen's  Council  on  account  of  his  father's  disposal  of 
Inchrye.  The  collapse  of  Mary's  reign  and  party  followed 
soon  after,  and  we  find  James  Balfour  fairly  launched  on 
the  troubled  waters  of  the  ecclesiastic  controversies  which 
lasted  through  the  reign  of  her  son. 

Guthrie,  his  first  charge,  is  in  Forfarshire,  and  within 
reach  of  Baldowy,  the  Melvilles'  home,  and  there,  as  I 
said  before,  the  young  cousin  must  have  been  a  constant 
visitor.  This  is  a  boon  to  his  historian,  because  the 
introduction  of  his  name  in  James  Melville's  diary  takes  us 
beyond  the  unsatisfactory  limits  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  charters  and  legal  documents,  and,  placing  James 
against  a  background  of  family  life,  helps  us  to  form  some 
sort  of  picture  of  the  spare  young  cleric  in  black  Geneva 
gown  who  shared  in  the  plain  living  and  high  thinking  of 
that  ardently  religious  household.  He  took  the  stamp  of 
his  character  from  their  influence ;  and,  from  his  place 
of  abode,  as  much  as  from  the  bent  of  his  mind,  he  was 
naturally  drawn  into  the  combative  and  dogmatic  paths  in 
which  Andrew  and  James  walked. 

He  was  at  Guthrie  when  the  hasty  drama  which  com- 
menced with  Riccio's  murder,  and  ended  with  the  Queen's 
captivity  in  England,  was  played ;  and  one  can  imagine 
the  excitement  with  which  it  was  watched.  The  dread 
that  the  papal  fetters  would  again  limit  the  freedom  of  the 
Gospel  in  which  Scotland  had  begun  to  rejoice  probably 
shut  the  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  the  watchers  in  Forfarshire 
to  the  existence  of  any  side  but  their  own  in  the  question ; 
and  doubtless  James  Balfour  saw  nothing  more  tragic  and 
pitiable  in  the  fate  of  his  queen  than  did  Knox  and  Craig, 
and  the  other  fierce  clerical  partisans  who  fought  the 
battle  against  her  in  Edinburgh. 
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In  1574  Andrew  Melville  returned  from  the  Continent, 
where  he  had  studied,  and  from  whence  he  came  a  hot 
republican  and  zealot,  a  gifted  man  and  a  born  leader. 
He  must  have  been  about  James  Balfour's  age,  or  a  little 
younger,  and  after  this  we  often  see  our  ancestor  fighting 
in  Melville's  train,  in  the  prolonged  contest  between 
Crown  and  Church. 

In  1575  death  came  to  the  Baldowy  house  and  took 
Mr.  Richard  Melville,  the  father  of  the  family,  his  son 
James  having  been  warned  thereof  in  a  dream.  It  was  in 
June  Richard  Melville  died,  and  in  September  of  the  same 
year  we  read  in  the  diary  :  '  After  the  Assemblie  we  past  to 
Angus  in  company  with  Mr.  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  a  man 
of  singular  gifts  of  learning  and  wisdom,  godliness  and 
sweetness  of  nature.  In  Angus  we  married  my  youngest 
sister  Barbara  upon  Mr.  James  Balfour,  the  minister  at 
Guthrie, — and  buried  good  auld  Thomas  Melville  of 
Dysart,  the  mirrie  man.'1 

In  this  apparently  casual  way  James  Balfour  became 
one  of  the  family  with  which  he  had  long  consorted.  He 
was  between  thirty  and  thirty-five  when  he  married,  and  his 
little  Puritan  bride  was  probably  about  twenty  or  so.  The 
difference  in  age  was  not  at  all  so  extravagant  as  it  was  in 
Knox's  latter  nuptials,  although  James  was  a  generation 
ahead  of  his  wife,  being  her  father's  first  cousin.  One 
would  have  liked  to  know  whether  the  death  of  Barbara's 
father  brought  to  a  point  a  long  courtship,  and  whether 
Barbara  found  it  well  to  accept  a  new  home  at  Guthrie 
instead  of  Baldowy,  when  the  latter  became  her  brother's. 
The  mother  of  the  family  had  died  eighteen  years  before ; 
the  two  elder  sisters,  Isobel  and  Marjorie,  had  been  mar- 
ried in  one  day  in  1573;  and  Barbara  must  have  kept 
house  for  her  father  until  his  death.     Isobel  died  in  the 

1  Diary  of  Mr.  James  Melville,  p.  53. 
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following  year.  The  eldest  son,  David,  had  been  married 
a  few  days  before  his  father's  death,  '  whilk,'  as  James 
says,  'was  almost  a  wrack  to  him  and  to  his  house.'1 

After  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  the  number  of  minis- 
ters qualified  to  carry  on  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
people  was  very  inadequate  ;  therefore  we  find  that  three, 
four,  or  even  more  churches  were  placed  under  the  charge 
of  one  man,  he  having  the  assistance  of  readers,  who  were 
a  sort  of  probationer  qualified  to  exercise  some  of  the 
functions  of  a  minister — one  reader  to  each  parish.  James 
Balfour  was  in  this  way  the  pastor  of  Dunnichen,  Advie, 
Guthrie,  and  Roscobie,  having  readers  under  him,  Henry 
and  David  Guthrie,  David  Arrot,  and  William  Gareauch. 

The  marriage  which  Barbara  Melville  made  does  not 
seem  to  our  ideas  to  have  been  a  brilliant  one  from  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  as  her  husband's  stipend,  when 
paid,  amounted  to  ^"i 33,  6s.  8d.  Scots.  They  must  have 
lived  at  one  time  in  the  Provost's  mansion-house  of  the 
College  Kirk  of  Guthrie,2  as  on  29th  November  1577 
letters  were  purchased  at  the  instance  of  Gabriel  Guthrie, 
against  Mr.  James  Balfour,  to  'flit  and  remove'  from  it, 
but  it  was  at  Advie  that  he  was  living  when,  in  1589,  'the 
Commissioners  travelled  with  him  for  his  acceptance ' 
(of  the  call  to  Edinburgh),  'June  25,  1589,  which  call,  after 
a  long  communing,  was  accepted  8th  October  thereafter.' 

Two  years  after  James's  marriage  his  stepmother, 
Euphame  Abercrombie,  died,  and  in  1580  his  father,  an 
old  man  of  probably  about  eighty,  followed  her.  Poor  old 
people,  they  tried  to  arrange  that  Euphame's  son  William 
should  take  the  place  of  David  as  heir ;  probably  his 
mother  had  brought  money  to  her  husband,  but  after 
his  father's  death  David  the  son  raised  an  action  which 


1  Diary  of  Mr.  James  Melville,  p.  51. 

2  Acta  Dom.  Concilii,  29th  Nov.  1577. 
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went  in   his  favour,  and   put    Powis  and   Inchrye  in   his 
hands.1 

When  James  Balfour  came  to  Edinburgh  in  1589,  to 
be  one  of  the  ministers  of  St.  Giles,  he  found  a  very 
different  church  from  the  stately  and  ordered  building 
of  to-day.  A  contemporary  Roman  Catholic  historian, 
quoted  in  Dr.  Cameron  Lees's  history  of  the  church, 
describes  it  as  being  desecrated  in  every  way.  The  build- 
ing was  divided  into  three  parts.  At  the  west  end  was  a 
'tolbooth,'  the  upper  floor  of  which  was  the  'high  house' 
for  the  College  of  Justice,  called  the  Session  or  '  Senat ' 
house ;  and,  on  the  lower  floor,  what  was  called  the  low 
Tolbooth,  where  the  bailies  sat  and  judged  common  actions 
in  one  end,  while  those  waiting  for  trial  were  confined  in 
the  other.  Next  to  this  western  division,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  wall,  came  the  Great  Church,  and  at  the  east 
end  was  the  East  or  Little  Church — presumably  the  choir. 
The  ministers  at  first  seem  to  have  arranged  independently 
for  the  different  services  ;  but  later,  the  king  divided  the 
city  into  four  quarters — three  of  which  worshipped  in  the 
three  divisions  of  St.  Giles — Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Hall 
officiating  in  the  Great  Kirk,  Mr.  Rollock  and  Mr.  Stewart 
in  the  upper  Tolbooth,  and  Mr.  Bruce  and  Mr.  Balfour  in 
the  East  or  Little  Kirk.  The  historian  quoted  above 
tells  us  of  *  bare  walls  and  pillars  al  cled  with  dust  and 
sweepings  of  cobwebs,  instead  of  paintings  and  tapestrie ; 
and  on  every  side  the  restless  resorting  of  people,  treating 
of  their  worldly  affairs,  some  writing  and  making  obliga- 
tions, contracts  and  discharges  ;  others  laying  countes  and 
telling  over  soums  of  money,  and  two  and  two  walking  and 
talking ' 2 — more  like  an  exchange  than  a  house  of  God. 
The    Reformers,   in    their   reaction    against    Popery,    had 

1  Acta  Dom.  Concilii,  May  22,  1582. 

2  St.  Giles,  Edinburgh,  by  Dr.  Cameron  Lees. 
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reacted  against  decency  of  worship,  and,  from  real  or 
feigned  fear  of  superstition,  had  lost  all  outward  reverence. 
Of  the  colleagues  with  whom  James  was  now  working, 
Robert  Bruce  seems  to  have  been  the  one  of  most  force 
of  character :  finally  he  had  to  leave  Edinburgh  and  his 
charge  for  good,  but  before  he  did  so  contrived  to  make 
himself  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  king.  The  six 
ministers,  on  the  whole,  held  loyally  together  and  with  the 
Melvilles.  Mr.  Robert  Rollock  only  seems,  poor  soul,  to 
have  been  open  to  alien  influence,  which  his  friends 
attributed  to  the  '  simplicitie '  of  his  character.  All  six, 
presumably,  lived  in  close  neighbourhood,  which,  the  king 
believed,  gave  them  too  much  opportunity  for  laying  plots 
against  him.  After  John  Knox's  death  the  town  put  in 
order  for  the  use  of  the  ministers  the  house  in  the  Kirk- 
yaird,  which  had  been  that  of  the  provost  of  St.  Giles, 
and  the  curate's  house  adjoining.  The  ministers  must 
have  shared  those  houses,  perhaps  occupying  different 
flats,  and  here,  from  Advie,  came  James  Balfour  with  his 
three  children,  James,  Nicolas,  and  Andrew.  Whether 
he  left  his  wife  in  the  churchyard  at  Advie  or  not, 
I  cannot  say,  but  think  it  is  very  likely,  as  his  second 
marriage  took  place  on  the  5th  July  1595.  I  should 
be  sflad  to  think  that  Barbara  Melville  was  mourned 
for  some  few  years.  The  youngest  child,  Andrew,  was 
born  in  1587,  two  years  before  James  came  to  Edinburgh, 
and  twelve  years  after  their  marriage.  Barbara  would  be 
about  thirty-two,  and  then  or  shortly  after  she  must  have 
died,  still  young,  leaving  her  little  children  behind  her. 
If  Nicolas,  the  daughter,  was  the  eldest,  she  may  have 
been  ten  or  eleven  at  the  time  of  the  move  to  Edinburgh, 
and  perhaps  had  to  be  the  little  housekeeper  in  her 
father's  house,  growing  up  among  the  conclaves  of  black- 
gowned  ministers,  sitting,  heads  together,  in  the  dimly- 
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lighted  rooms  of  the  Provost's  house  in  the  Kirkyaird. 
She  married,  July  1595,  George  Garden,  younger  of  Leys, 
and  lived  in  Inverkeithing  afterwards — though  later,  in 
1620,  we  hear  that  she  was  threatened  with  banishment 
from  the  city  of  Edinburgh  for  holding  conventicles  in  her 
house.  When  she  left  his  house  her  father  married  Isobel 
King,  relict  of  Robert  Dennistoun,  burgess  tailor  of 
Edinburgh.1  In  1596  we  find  that  the  old  family 
home  of  Inchrye  was  bought  by  Mr.  James  Balfour  and 
Isobel  King,  his  wife,  for  ,£1000,  and  apparently  made 
over  to  David  Balfour,  his  eldest  brother,  on  consideration 
of  an  annual  payment  from  him  of  ^100.  This  was  pro- 
bably, at  least  possibly,  an  investment  of  some  of  the  new 
wife's  money,  made  with  the  intention  of  keeping  the  old 
home  in  the  family,  as  the  reversion  of  it  was  secured  to 
Andrew,  the  youngest  son  of  James,  then  a  child  of  eight 
or  nine. 

1  Reg.  of  Deeds,  Gibson  Office,  24th  Sept.  1695. 
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COURT  AND  KIRK 

When  he  consented  to  come  to  Edinburgh,  James  Balfour 
entered  upon  a  stormy  episode  which  continued  almost  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  The  king,  who  had  been  brought 
up  under  the  strangely  tactless  rule  of  the  Presbyterian 
clergy,  was  now  using  the  power  of  the  Crown,  combined  with 
his  own  indubitable  adroitness  and  statecraft,  to  throw 
off  their  yoke.  On  their  side  they  pitted  against  those 
weapons  their  strong  hold  of  the  popular  mind  and,  above 
all,  their  confident  conviction — which  they  were  able  to 
impart  to  their  followers — that  their  will  was  in  effect 
God's  will,  that  they  were  the  mouthpieces  of  the  Deity. 

One  feels  that  the  king  had  a  difficult  part  to  play  from 
the  hour  when — a  mere  boy — he  took  the  reins  into  his 
own  hands  until  he  succeeded  to  the  English  throne. 
Bullied  by  his  nobles  on  one  hand,  the  clergy  on  the  other, 
and  most  of  all  by  his  loving  cousin  of  England,  one 
wonders  at  the  skill  with  which  he  held  his  own,  and  at 
the  temper  which  could  brook  the  insolence  of  those 
around  him.  With  the  prospect  of  his  accession  to  the 
English  throne  before  him,  and  with  an  odd  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  salient  points  of  the  character  of  his 
own  countrymen,  James  hoped  to  draw  the  two  nations 
more  closely  together  by  introducing  into  the  smaller 
kingdom  a  form  of  Church  government  similar  to  that 
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generally  accepted  in  the  larger.  Probably  also  he  hoped 
in  a  Bench  of  Bishops  to  have  a  more  docile  body  than  he 
could  find  in  the  Presbyterian  Assemblies. 

For  no  Pope  at  St.  Peter's  was  ever  more  comfortably 
certain  that  he  was  God's  vicegerent  on  earth,  or  that 
his  words  were  the  veritable  voice  of  Christ,  than  were 
the  clergy  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  This  belief, 
of  course,  must  have  made  pulpit  oratory  highly  satis- 
factory to  the  orators  ;  and  soon  after  James  Balfour 
was  settled  in  Edinburgh  words  were  freely  tossed  about, 
not  altogether  pleasant  for  kings  to  hear.  In  1596, 
Mr.  David  Black,  one  of  the  ministers  of  St.  Andrews, 
preached  a  sermon  in  which,  among  other  home-thrusts, 
he  observed  that  all  kings  were  devil's  bairns,  that 
Satan  was  head  of  Court  and  Council,  the  Lords  of 
Session  miscreants,  the  nobility  cormorants,  and  the  queen 
a  woman  for  whom  indeed  fashion  ordered  one  to  pray, 
but  in  whose  time  it  were  vain  to  hope  for  good.  This 
plain  speaking  resulted  in  a  summons  to  David  Black  to 
appear  before  the  Court  of  Session.  True  to  his  high 
pretensions,  he  refused  to  obey,  alleging  that  his  warrant 
to  speak  came  from  God,  and  that  unless  '  the  prophets,' 
i.e.  the  ministers,  said  that  he  had  exceeded  his  commis- 
sion, he  would  not  submit  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  a  civil 
court.  The  king  was  naturally  indignant  at  this  refusal, 
and  resolved  to  bridle  the  spirit  of  dictation  and  revolt 
shown  by  the  Kirk.  He  ordered  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, to  whom  Black's  declinature  had  been  sent  for 
signature,  to  hold  no  further  meetings,  but  to  return  within 
twenty-four  hours  to  their  flocks.  The  Commissioners 
promptly  decided  that  this  royal  mandate  was  also  to  be 
disobeyed,  and  between  the  arrogant  churchmen,  the 
offended  king,  and  the  mischief-making  partisans  in  the 
background  who  for  their  own  ends  stirred  up  strife,  there 
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was  the  making  of  a  pretty  quarrel.  In  the  discussion 
which  followed  the  king  seems  to  have  had  the  best  of  it, 
in  the  matter  of  reasonableness  and  an  honest  desire  to  find 
a  media  res ;  but  after  he  had  had  to  beat  a  sudden  retreat 
from  the  upper  Senate  house  at  St.  Giles  to  the  lower 
Tolbooth,  and  to  command  the  doors  to  be  shut  in  the 
face  of  the  clerical  party,  a  clamour  and  sudden  e"meute 
rose  in  the  city — some  thinking  that  the  king,  and  some 
that  the  ministers,  were  in  danger  ;  for  a  short  time  none 
could  have  answered  for  the  consequences.  The  terrified 
king,  shut  up  in  the  lower  Tolbooth,  sent  the  Earlof  Mar 
to  interview  the  ministers.  They  were  found  '  pacing  dis- 
consolately up  and  down  behind  the  church,  lamenting  the 
tumult,'  having,  like  Frankenstein,  raised  a  monster  which 
they  could  not  lay.  They  sent  their  modified  and  humbled 
demands  to  the  king,  who  promised  to  consider  them,  and 
contrived,  in  the  moment  of  tranquillity  following,  escorted 
by  one  of  the  guilds  of  tradesmen,  to  slip  out  of  the 
Tolbooth  and  reach  Holyrood  in  safety.  From  thence 
he  rode  next  day  to  Linlithgow,  and,  when  safely  there, 
he  sent  back  a  message,  to  be  proclaimed  at  the  Cross  of 
Edinburgh,  calculated  to  strike  dismay  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  He  accused  the  factious  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh of  the  treasonable  riot  of  yesterday,  by  which  the 
life  of  the  sovereign  had  been  put  in  danger,  and  he 
declared  that  the  capital  was  no  longer  a  fit  place  for  the 
royal  residence  and  court.  He  finally  ordered  that  the 
Lords  of  Session  and  other  functionaries  should  be  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  rebellious  city. 

James  Balfour,  of  course,  was  in  the  heart  of  all  this 
trouble — in  the  group  of  ministers  pacing  disconsolately 
we  dimly  descry  his  form — grown  older  now,  with  half  a 
century  on  his  shoulders,  the  long  beard  perhaps  showing 
white  threads,  and  the  losses  of  the  past  few  years  of 
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parents,  brothers,  and,  worst  of  all,  of  wife,  having  left 
lines  on  the  face  and  having  bowed  the  shoulders.  But, 
however  the  people  shuddered  in  fear  on  receipt  of  the 
king's  angry  message,  which  held  for  them  so  many 
possibilities  of  loss  of  goods  and  punishment — perhaps  of 
armed  bands  from  the  savage  north  ranging  unchecked 
through  their  streets — at  best,  of  the  waning  prosperity  of 
a  deserted  metropolis ;  however  the  people  trembled,  did 
the  irrepressible  ministers  think  it  wisest  and  best  to  take 
up  the  tactics  of  conciliation  ?  That  was  far  from  them  ! 
They  promptly  proceeded  to  fulminate  their  views  on  the 
proper  relation  of  Crown  and  Church.  Mr.  Robert  Bruce 
assured  his  hearers  that  the  quarrel  was  with  enemies 
who  wished  to  pull  the  crown  from  Christ's  head.  A 
fast  was  proclaimed,  and  when  another  of  the  ministers 
announced  from  the  pulpit  that  the  king  was  possessed 
with  a  devil,  and  he  thus  being  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  it  was 
lawful  for  his  subjects  to  rise  and  take  the  sword  out  of 
his  hand,  the  rash  men  put  their  heads  together  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  Lord  Hamilton,  asking  him  to  head  a  rising  to 
this  end,  pointing  out  to  him  that  God  had  called  him  to 
this  high  privilege.  This  letter  was  signed  by  the  leading 
ministers  of  the  Kirk — Bruce,  Rollock,  Balcanqual, 
Balfour,  and  Watson ;  and  Hamilton  very  discreetly 
having  accepted  it,  took  horse  and  rode  to  Linlithgow, 
where  he  put  it  and  all  its  incriminating  signatures  into 
the  king's  hands. 

When,  on  this,  the  king  announced  that  he  was  about 
to  return  in  his  wrath  to  Edinburgh,  the  ministers  were 
urged  by  their  friends  that  discretion  was  the  better  part 
of  valour,  and,  agreeing  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  they 
fled — Bruce  and  Balcanqual  to  England,  Balfour  and 
Watson  north  to  Fife.  There,  says  Melville,  '  they  war 
attendit  upon  and  receavit  in  a  hous  whilk  the  Lord  had 
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preparit  for  the  comfort  of  his  servants ;  there  under  the 
wings  of  God's  providence,  they  reposit,  and  ther  their 
host  penned  the  Apologie  for  their  cause.' 

This  shelter  was  in  Kilrenny,  near  Anstruther,  Fife, 
where  James  Melville  lived,  and  he  was  the  host  who 
drew  up  the  Apologie.  When  they  were  safe  from 
personal  assault,  they  had  to  hear  and  bear  the  reflec- 
tions of  those  who  saw  in  their  flight  a  want  of  fidelity  and 
courage.  Poor  fugitives !  escaped  from  imminent  danger, 
and,  without  doubt,  haunted  by  the  accusations  of  their 
own  consciences,  as  men  who  had  preferred  flight  and 
safety  to  courage  and  martyrdom  of  sorts,  those  accusa- 
tions must  have  been  redoubled  when  backed  by  the 
strictures  of  outside  critics.  How  glad  one  is  to  know  that 
the  shelter  they  found  in  those  troubled  times  was  under 
the  roof  of  gentle,  sweet-natured  James  Melville.  There, 
while  the  fierce  January  storms  swept  up  the  wave-beaten 
Fife  coast,  we  picture  them  in  anxious  conclave  in  the  little 
manse,  James  Melville  consoling  them  for  their  hurried 
flight,  and  proving  by  the  example  of  St.  Paul  escaping 
from  Damascus,  and  St.  Athanasius  from  his  enemies,  that 
it  is  well  to  avoid  having  a  useful  life  cut  short ;  better  to 
preserve  it  for  future  noble  ends;  in  fact,  interpreting  to 
them,  in  other  words,  the  good  old  rule,  that  '  he  who 
fights  and  runs  away  may  live  to  fight  another  day.'  So 
with  wise  heads  laid  together  they  drew  up  the  '  Declara- 
tion of  the  just  causes  which  moved  the  Ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh to  withdraw  themselves  from  their  Flokis  for  a 
season,  in  the  month  of  December  1596,  giving  place  to 
the  wrath  of  the  Prince,  to  reserve  themselves  for  a  better 
tyme.'1  And  Melville's  good  wife,  and  the  little  children 
about  whom  he  prattles  so  pleasantly,  would  also  bring 
cheer  to  the  banished   ministers,  whose   own  wives   and 

1  Diary  of  James  Melville,  p.  374. 
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children   remained   trembling   for  husbands'   and  fathers' 
safety,  in  turbulent  Edinburgh. 

That  spring  was  spent  in  Fife.  On  the  24th  of  July 
following,  James  Balfour  was  allowed  to  return  to  his 
flock,  but  no  longer  to  the  houses  in  the  '  Clois.'  For  the 
king  had,  with  much  discretion,  decreed  that  his  ministers 
were  no  longer  to  have  the  opportunity  and  convenience 
for  plotting  and  planning,  which  he  believed  that  they 
derived  from  their  contiguous  dwellings.  He  took  back 
into  the  possession  of  the  Crown  the  houses  apportioned 
to  them,  and  ordered  them  henceforth  to  live  in  separate 
buildings.  He  also  now  divided  the  city  into  four  quarters, 
as  I  said  before,  and  James  Balfour,  conjointly  with  Robert 
Bruce,  was  appointed  to  the  East  or  Little  Kirk. 

In  1600  occurred  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy.  As  history 
reveals  the  details  of  that  sudden  danger  and  escape,  no 
one  can  wonder  that  the  king,  excited  and  naturally  grate- 
ful to  the  Higher  Power  which  had  protected  him,  had 
little  sympathy  with  the  flat  refusal  which  the  ministers 
gave  to  his  demand  for  pulpit  thanksgiving.  Neither, 
perhaps,  knowing  the  men  and  the  times,  can  one  wonder 
any  more  at  the  first  impulse  of  the  startled  leaders  of  the 
Protestant  party.  When  they  heard  that  the  two  young, 
handsome,  eager  men !  (who,  both  by  birth  and  by  profes- 
sion, were  obvious  captains  on  their  own  side)  were  lying 
slain  in  a  sudden  brawl — in  their  own  house  indeed,  but 
among  a  crowd  of  inimical  courtiers — their  first  thought 
was  a  doubt  as  to  which  were  the  murderers  and  which  the 
murdered.  Their  pulpits — sacred,  in  their  eyes,  to  Divine 
inspiration — must  not  be  used  as  platforms  from  whence 
to  spread  lying  versions  of  the  day's  work.  They  all  flatly 
refused  to  obey  the  king's  command,  and  so  brought  down 
upon  themselves  once  again  his  not  inexcusable  displeasure. 

1  The  Earl  of  Gowrie  and  his  brother,  Alexander  Ruthven. 
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After  efforts  which  seem  to  us  honest  and  painstaking  to 
convince  men  who  did  not  wish  conviction,  he  banished 
all  five  from  the  city,  and  forbade  them  to  preach  in  any 
part  of  Scotland.  James  Balfour  and  three  others  with- 
drew their  opposition  in  the  face  of  their  sentence,  probably 
honestly  convinced,  as  others  have  been  since,  when  the 
details  of  the  conspiracy  became  public  property.  Bruce 
alone  held  out,  acting  loyally  to  the  injunctions  of  an 
apparently  somewhat  quibbling  conscience,  and  he  had  to 
leave  Scotland. 

In  1603  James  succeeded  to  the  English  throne  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  proceeded  in  his  patient 
endeavour  to  install  Episcopacy  in  Scotland. 

It  cannot  be  asked  of  the  mere  family  historian  that  he 
should  grapple  with  the  complicated  involutions  of  the 
ecclesiastic  story  of  Scotland  at  this  time ;  a  time  when 
the  Church  was  being  reformed  and  was  taking  the  mould 
which  it  was  to  retain  for  centuries. 

As  all  the  world  knows,  its  reformation  took  the 
Genevan  type,  and  if  the  moulders  confused  preference 
with  principle  once  and  again,  and  once  and  again  became 
1  martyrs  by  mistake,'  it  is  not  for  us,  in  whose  veins  runs 
their  blood,  to  criticise  their  courage  while  we  inherit  the 
freedom  they  won  by  great  efforts — a  courage  which 
upheld  what  they  were  convinced  were  principles,  and 
which  braved  what  was  a  real,  sometimes  a  literal, 
martyrdom. 
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CHAPTER    V 

MINISTERS   SUMMONED  TO   LONDON 

James  found  the  ministers  a  stubborn  crew,  who  would 
not  have  Episcopacy  at  any  price,  and,  after  he  had  safely 
incarcerated  six  for  some  months  in  Blackness,  he  was 
moved  to  write  commands,  in  which  he  summoned  eight 
more  to  come  to  London  in  spring  1606,  in  order  that 
they  might  discuss  the  question  with  him  upon  which 
they  differed. 

He  had  got  the  thin  end  of  the  Episcopal  wedge  inserted 
when  the  five  Edinburgh  ministers  had  been  scattered  to 
England  and  Fife  in  1596,  and  now  he  could  work  more 
easily  in  and  through  the  Assemblies,  if  his  chief  opponents 
were  safely  under  his  care  in  London. 

Accordingly,  the  two  Melvilles,  James  Balfour,  and  five 
others  got  mandates  through  the  Earl  of  Dunbar,  summon- 
ing them  at  once  to  the  capital.  This  was  a  terrible 
message  to  the  eight.  London  was  a  long  way  off,  and  to 
go  so  far  beyond  their  own  borders  on  such  an  errand  was 
like  adventuring  their  heads  into  a  lion's  den.  When 
and  how  they  would  return  it  was  hard  to  say ! 

So  they  thought  they  might  plead  age  and  infirmity  as 
a  legitimate  excuse,  and  laid  this  view  of  the  matter  before 
Lord  Dunbar.  He,  however,  strongly  advised  them  to 
obey  the  king's  behest,  assuring  them  that  it  was  for 
good  and  not  for  ill  that  they  had  been  sent  for,  and  that 
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the  appointment  had  been  made  without  the  knowledge  or 
approval  of  the  other  party.  So,  as  there  was  no  better  to 
be  made  of  it,  they  hardened  their  hearts  and  packed  their 
mails,  and  on  the  1 5th  of  August  1 606  four  of  them  started 
by  sea  for  London,  and  the  other  four  followed  by  land. 

I  think  that  James  Balfour  and  the  Melvilles  must  have 
been  the  seafarers.  I  certainly  hope  so,  because,  bad  as 
the  ten  days'  voyage  may  have  been,  a  long  and  weary 
land  journey,  mostly  on  horseback,  and  with  rough  roads 
and  rougher  hostels,  would  have  been  harder  still  on  men 
getting  up  in  years,  and,  as  James  Melville  pathetically 
puts  it,  '  agit,  seiklie,  and  disseasit ' !  They  would  sail 
from  Leith,  and  on  the  quay  many  friends  would  stand  to 
see  them  go,  among  them  Isobell  King,  James's  wife,  and 
Andrew,  his  youngest  son — the  lad  who  was  studying  to 
be  a  minister,  after  his  father's  example,  then  nearly 
twenty  years  old.  They  would  send  them  off  with  tears 
and  prayers  and  waved  adieux,  laden  with  the  heavy 
doubt  as  to  whether  they  were  farewells  for  ever.  The 
whole  expedition  seems  to  have  been  pure  misery  to  the 
poor  souls  who  left  all  they  loved  behind  them,  and  went 
into  a  strange  land  to  try  to  hold  a  steadfast  path  between 
a  dangerous  duty  and  an  estranged  king.  Ten  days 
brought  them  to  their  journey's  end,  where,  when  they 
arrived,  they  were  kindly  greeted  by  many  of  the  London 
clergy.  The  two  archbishops  sent  to  invite  them  to  their 
own  houses,  but  the  Scotsmen  declined  to  salute  any  other 
until  they  had  made  obeisance  to  the  king  who  had  sent 
for  them  hither.  He,  however,  put  off  the  audience.  On 
the  19th  of  that  month  they  went  to  Kingston,  where  the 
Dean  of  Salisbury  waited  upon  them,  directed  to  '  dres 
us  the  best  he  could  for  the  purpose.'  Next  morning  they 
were  taken  to  Hampton  Court,  where,  after  the  king's 
dinner,  and  while  he  was  still  at  table,  they  were  intro- 
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duced  to  his  audience.  James  was  either  glad  to  see  his 
countrymen,  and  to  have  the  prospect  of  fighting  the  old 
battles  o'er  again,  or  he  thought  it  expedient  to  appear  to 
be  gracious.  He  admitted  them  'to  the  kis  of  his  hands,' 
thereafter  'merrilie'  speaking  to  James  Balfour  on  the 
subject  of  his  long  beard.  Also  he  congratulated  him  on 
the  good  order  taken  with  the  plague  in  Edinburgh. 
Then  they  were  graciously  dismissed  and  went  home  to 
dinner. 

After  this  came  a  weary  time  of  weeks  stretching  out 
into  months,  when  the  little  group  of  Scotsmen,  stranded 
in  a  foreign  land,  and  heart-sick  for  home,  had  to  pass 
their  time  as  best  they  could  between  the  controversies, 
growing  less  and  less  cordial,  between  themselves  and  the 
king,  and  the  many  sermons  to  which  he  summoned  them. 
As  in  those  sermons  the  Episcopal  preachers  specially 
harangued  against  Presbyterian  Church  government,  which 
the  hearers  believed  to  be  God-inspired,  one  can  believe 
the  Scotsmen  did  not  always  enjoy  them. 

The  Melvilles  were  usually  the  spokesmen  when  they 
went  to  interview  the  king.  A  most  fluent  power  of 
speech  was  theirs.  We  hear  how  at  one  audience  Andrew, 
being  asked  his  opinion  of  a  certain  subject,  '  talkit  all  his 
mynd  in  his  awin  maner — roundly,  soundly,  fully,  friely, 
and  fervently — almaist  the  space  of  an  hour';  and  Andrew's 
1  awin  maner '  seems  to  have  been  forcible,  to  say  the  least 
of  it.  One  day  they  saw  the  king  *  tuiching '  some  chil- 
dren for  the  King's  Evil ;  but  James  had  it  made  plain  to 
them  that  he  had  no  superstitious  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
his  touch,  but  did  it  for  charity,  and  for  political  reasons. 

Little  did  either  side  benefit  through  those  endless 
discussions  at  Whitehall,  because,  when  all  was  said,  both 
retained  their  original  opinions.  It  pleases  us,  however,  to 
hear  that  on  the  7th  October  '  a  wise,  godly,  and  worshipful 
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antient  knight,'1  Sir  P.  Haistis,  made  their  acquaintance, 
who  thanked  God  exceedingly  for  all  that  had  happened  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  told  them  how  their  steadfast  stand 
for  their  principles  had  been  much  noticed  and  commended. 
It  would,  he  said,  do  much  good  both  to  their  own  church 
and  that  of  others. 

In  November  we  find  the  eight  living  together,  and 
keeping  an  'honest  tabille,'  where  many  friends  came  to 
see  them.  They  indulged  in  religious  exercises  in  this 
lodging,  with  a  weekly  Fast-day,  and  the  news  of  their 
speeches  on  these  occasions  having  reached  the  king,  he 
sent  an  order  that  the  ministers  were  to  be  separated,  and 
each  minister  lodged  with  one  of  the  bishops.  Mr.  James 
Balfour  was  appointed  to  him  of  Norwich,  Dr.  Jeggon.2 

This  ordinance  fell  like  a  bomb  among  the  friendly  little 
group  in  the  modest  lodging.  They  promptly  indited  a 
remonstrance  to  the  king  which  explained  that,  each  and 
all,  they  would  rather  submit  to  imprisonment  or  banish- 
ment than  be  guests  to  a  bishop.  When  one  remembers 
what  the  terrors  of  imprisonment  were  in  those  days,  one 
can  appreciate  how  objectionable  the  prospect  of  the 
bishops'  hospitality  was. 

The  appeal  had  an  effect,  and  the  terrible  threat  was 
withdrawn  for  three  months  or  so,  but  the  little  society  was 
broken  up  for  fear  of  further  interference. 

Andrew  Melville  had,  on  one  occasion,  broken  into  very 
indifferent  verse  on  the  perpetration  of  what  he  considered 
papistical  ceremonies  in  one  of  the  king's  churches.3  The 
king  having  been  shown  the  lines,  made  them  an  occasion 
of  quarrel  with  him,  which  in  the  end  resulted  in  Melville's 
banishment.  He  must  have  been  a  most  aggravating 
opponent  in  argument,  when,  for  instance,  '  in  his  manner, 

1  Diary  of  Mr.  Tames  Melville,  p.  673,  where  he  is  incorrectly  called  Bigom. 
3  Ibid.,  p.  678.  s  Ibid.,  pp.  644-645. 
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friely  and  roundly,'  he  seized  and  shook  the  Archbishop's 
white  sleeves,  calling  them  '  Romische  rags,  and  a  pairt  of 
the  Beast's  mark ' ! 

After  the  Melvilles,  James  Balfour  seems  to  have  been 
a  leader  of  the  little  band.  We  have  his  words  quoted 
once,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  from  Law,  the  Bishop  of 
Orkney,  who,  being  in  London,  looked  up  his  compatriots. 
Coming  to  the  house  where  Balfour  and  James  Melville 
lived,  he  '  begouth '  straight  to  tell  them  what  strait  order 
had  been  taken  with  the  Catholics  by  the  recent  Conven- 
tion at  Linlithgow.  His  well-meant  effort  to  make  things 
pleasant  all  round  only  elicited  from  James  Balfour  the 
response,  '  In  nomine  Domini  incipit  omne  malum  !  This  is 
pretendit,  but  the  dint  (as  yit  has  been  a  long  tyme)  will  licht 
on  the  Kirk  Discipline  and  standeris  by  of  the  same.'  The 
bishop  answered,  '  might  he  be  called  a  false  knave  if  the 
papistis  be  not  handeled  as  they  were  never  in  Scotland 
before.'     '  That  may  weill  be,'  said  Mr.  James  Balfour.1 

In  March  came  another  order  for  the  ministers  to  go  to 
the  bishops'  houses,  but  again  a  passionate  protest  was 
penned  by  James  Melville,  demanding  what  they  had  done 
to  deserve  such  a  punishment!  He  was  answered  that 
not  in  wrath,  but  in  the  kindest  and  most  hospitable  spirit, 
had  the  arrangement  been  made,  in  hopes  that  the  con- 
versation of  the  hosts  would  result  in  the  correction  of  the 
opinions  of  the  guests.2 

It  is  quite  pathetic  to  read  how  James  Melville  sought 
out  his  bishop — him  of  Durham — hoping  to  persuade  him 
to  make  common  cause  with  him  to  get  the  undesired 
arrangement  altered.  He  wanted  to  go  home,  where  he 
had  a  house  and  guid  table  of  his  own,  and  where  he  was 
more  used  to  give  than  to  accept  hospitality.  He  explained 
how  very  unlikely  it  was  that  the  bishop  would  find  him  a 

1  Diary  of  Mr.  James  Melville,  p.  688.  2  Ibid.,  p.  692. 
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pleasant  or  conformable  guest.  The  bishop  seems  also  to 
have  been  much  averse  to  the  arrangement,  but  pled  the 
necessity  of  obeying  the  king's  command.1 

After  this  the  ministers  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the 
Council.  When  they  say  '  we  haiff,  with  such  patience  as 
we  could,  wrestled  through  the  longsome  winter,'  our 
hearts  ache  for  them  in  whom  hope  deferred  had  made  the 
heart  sick.  The  appeal  was  addressed  to  the  archbishop, 
who  sent  for  two  of  the  appellants  to  come  to  Lambeth  to 
see  him.2 

James  Melville  and  William  Scott  responded  to  the 
invitation.  They  interviewed  his  Grace,  and  begged  that 
they  might  continue  to  live  at  their  own  cost  and  not  to 
trouble  men  to  whom  they  could  not  be  pleasant  guests, 
nor  they  pleasant  hosts.  They  were,  they  argued,  men 
with  honest  houses  and  tables  of  their  own,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  their  country — more  accustomed  to  give 
meat  than  to  take.  Divers  of  them  were  4agit,  seiklie, 
and  disseasit — it  was  not  fit  that  they  should  be  tied  to 
the  diet  of  others  nor  that  men  of  such  worship  should 
be  troubled  with  them.'  '  For,'  as  they  truly  added, 
'  where  opinions  differ,  affections  cannot  be  sound.'  To 
this  the  archbishop  agreed.  He  said  he  did  not  think  they 
ivould  get  on  very  well,  as  the  bishops  after  their  more 
serious  business  was  ended  were  fond  of  a  little  game  of 
cards,  and  he  knew  that  the  Scots  were  '  mair  preceis.' 
But  kindly  he  talked  to  them,  and  when  Mr.  William  Scott 
1  beganne  a  wise  and  solid  discours,'  the  archbishop,  smil- 
ing and  chapping  him  on  the  arm,  said,  '  Tush,  man,  heir ! 
take  a  cup  of  good  sack,'3  and  so,  filling  the  cup  and  holding 
the  napkin  himself,  he  made  them  drink. 

The  dreaded  ordeal  of  the  episcopal  visits  blew  over, 

1  Diary  of  Mr.  James  Melville,  p.  694. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  698.  3  Ibid.,  p.  699. 
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and  bishops  and  guests  never  tried  each  other's  patience, 
after  all ! 

In  April,  Andrew  Melville,  after  being  asked  with  all 
apparent  courtesy  to  dinner  with  the  Dean  of  Salisbury, 
was  incontinently  carried  off  to  the  Tower.  In  May  the 
order  came  for  the  ministers  to  leave  London :  James 
Melville  was  to  go  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  there  to 
stay,  on  pain  of  being  denounced  as  a  rebel ;  James 
Balfour  to  return  to  Scotland,  but  to  confine  himself  to 
Cockburnspath  in  Berwickshire.  The  others  had  various 
different  destinations. 

Gladly,  gladly  did  they  turn  their  backs  on  London,  after 
their  long  and  weary  stay  of  nine  months,  for  although  they 
might  not  go  to  their  own  homes,  and  although  James  Bal- 
four was  prohibited  from  seeing  his  church  and  his  beloved 
flock  again,  yet  his  feet  would  tread  the  soil  of  his  dear 
fatherland,  and  his  wife  and  children  would  come  to  him 
in  his  new  home,  near  the  great  cliffs  where  the  North  Sea 
rolls  in  its  breakers,  and  where,  in  this  latter  end  of  May, 
all  the  magical  and  delicate  grace  of  spring  would  be  deck- 
ing the  slopes  with  primroses,  and  the  hedges  with  haw- 
thorn— so  the  misery  of  the  winter  would  be  forgotten. 

He  was  a  confessor — not  to  the  death,  on  the  scaffold, 
but  through  the  stress  of  witness-bearing  for  weary  and 
anxious  days.  The  eight  had  need  of  more  steadfastness 
than  one  thinks  of  at  first,  in  facing  the  king  and  court — 
not  in  their  own  boundaries,  where  they  had  known  James, 
with  small  awe  or  reverence,  from  a  lad — but  in  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  his  new  environment  among  the 
splendours  of  Whitehall.  There  they — alone  in  their 
opinions — stood  for  the  rights  pledged  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  they  did  not  quail,  nor  surrender  anything 
for  fear  of  men. 

A  pleasant  little  episode  took  place  before  James  Melville 
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left  London.  An  embassy  came  to  them  from  many  who 
had  watched  the  contest  between  Kirk  and  Court,  and  who 
begged  the  ministers  to  accept  a  sum  of  money,  which  had 
been  collected  among  sympathisers,  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  long  stay  in  London  which  had  eaten  so  seriously 
into  their  slender  means.  With  thanks  this  aid  was 
declined,  for  several  reasons.  People  were  too  apt,  it 
seems,  to  say  that  Scotsmen  came  to  England  to  take  what 
they  could  get,  and  this  accusation  must  never  be  laid  on 
them.  Rather  would  they  help  the  many  poor  in  the 
English  ministry,  than  take  what  they  could  do  without.1 
So  with  gentle  pride,  and  the  cordial  approbation  and 
esteem  of  the  '  good  Christians '  among  whom  they  had 
lived  so  long,  the  visit  to  London  came  to  an  end. 

1  Diary  of  Mr.  James  Melville,  p.  710. 
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James  Melville  and  James  Balfour  were  now  separated, 
the  one  in  his  exile  at  Newcastle,  and  the  other  in  his  at 
Cockburnspath ;  even  the  name  of  the  latter  is  no  more 
mentioned  in  the  autobiography.  We  learn  from  other 
sources  that  in  March  1608  an  order  came  to  Cockburns- 
path commanding  James  Balfour  to  leave  it  to  go  to 
Alford,  and  to  live  there.  After  proceeding  so  far  on  his 
way,  he  was  compelled  by  illness  to  stop  at  Inverkeithing. 
Here  lived  his  daughter  Nicolas — sympathetic  with  him 
in  all  her  views,  as  well  as  his  own  child.  She  was 
married  to  George  Garden  of  Lawton,  formerly  younger 
of  Leys,  who  was  a  burgess  of  Inverkeithing.  Doubt- 
less James  was  not  sorry  for  the  good  excuse  which 
enabled  him  to  cast  anchor  in  this  friendly  roadstead, 
and  there  live  to  the  close  of  his  days.  His  last  years 
were  not  free  from  trouble,  as  we  judge  from  a  letter 
of  Andrew  Melville  to  his  brother  James,  which  shows 
that  James  Balfour's  oldest  son  had  got  into  some  diffi- 
culty in  foreign  parts.  Melville  writes :  '  I  am  much 
grieved  at  the  imprisonment  of  my  young  friend  Balfour, 
your  sister's  son.  If  I  can  procure  his  liberty  by  the 
assistance  of  friends,  I  shall  look  upon  it  as  a  favour 
conferred  upon  myself.'     This  young   Balfour,  who  must 
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have  been  born  between  1575  and  1578,  would  now  be 
nearly  thirty-one.  We  have  no  clue  as  to  what  caused 
him  to  be  on  the  Continent  and  to  be  put  in  prison  there. 
He  has  the  title  of  '  Mr.,'  so  was,  I  suppose,  a  minister, 
and  was  in  the  household  of  the  Viscount  of  Haddington,1 
probably  as  chaplain.  Later  we  have  a  deed  in  which  he 
gives  factory  to  his  sister  Nicolas,  as  guardian  to  his 
nephews  and  nieces,  the  children  of  his  brother  Andrew, 
for  the  reason  given  that  his  affairs  abroad  prevent  his 
attending  to  their  interests  at  home.  The  anxiety  about 
his  imprisonment  was  relieved,  for  Andrew  Melville  writes 
later  to  his  brother,  in  a  letter  dated  from  Sedan,  '  And 
pray  do  not  forget  my  venerable  old  cousin,  who  must  be 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  who  has  long  been  afflicted 
with  gout,  gravel,  and  colic.  When  I  came  to  this  country 
I  was  the  means  of  relieving  his  son  from  prison,  and  I 
shall  look  for  his  letter  of  thanks.  It  will  give  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  this  retirement  of  mine  to  hear  from 
him  or  any  of  his  friends,  and  to  be  informed  of  anything 
about  them.'  As  Andrew  Melville  must  have  been  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  old  as  James  Balfour — his  'young  friend  ' 
being  his  grand-nephew — I  do  not  think  he  need  have 
spoken  with  such  patronising  benevolence. 

James  Balfour's  second  son,  Andrew — his  Benjamin, 
who  was  born  towards  the  close  of  his  ministry  at  Advie, 
and  of  his  wedded  life  with  Barbara  Melville — was  now 
grown  up,  and  took  his  degree  in  Edinburgh,  28th  July 
1607.  It  was  in  his  favour  that  a  deed  was  drawn  up,  by 
which  the  succession  to  Inchrye,  when  James  Balfour 
bought  it  back  and  passed  it  over  to  his  brother,  was 
ensured  to  him,  and  not  to  his  elder  brother.     In    161 2 

1  John  Ramsay,  son  of  Robert  Ramsay  of  Wyliecleuch,  created,  n  June  1606, 
Viscount  of  Haddington,  and  ultimately,  in  1621,  Earl  of  Holdernesse,  in  the 
Peerage  of  England. 
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he  became  minister  of  Kirknewton,  in  the  Sheriffdom  of 
Edinburgh. 

James  Balfour  seems  to  have  returned  once  to  his 
charge  in  Edinburgh,  and  to  the  Little  Kirk,  but  he  was 
not  allowed  to  continue  in  it,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life 
at  Inverkeithingf. 

In  1613  his  wife,  Isobel  King,  was  still  alive,  as  we  find 
a  deed  of  that  date  in  which  she,  with  her  husband's 
consent,  surrenders  an  annual  rent  due  to  her  from  two  of 
the  Dennistons,  probably  heirs  of  her  first  husband, 
'  goldsmith  burgesses '  of  Edinburgh.  The  city  paid 
James  Balfour  his  stipend  as  long  as  he  lived,  although 
he  was  debarred  from  ministering  to  them.  We  read  in 
Dr.  Cameron  Lees's  book  on  St.  Giles1  that  it  was  paid  till 
Beltane  161 3,  when  he  died.2 

Of  his  three  children,  Mr.  Andrew  Balfour,  the  younger 
son,  claims  our  interest  as  ancestor  of  our  branch  of  the 
family.  Our  knowledge  of  him  is  of  the  scantiest.  He 
was  minister  of  Kirknewton,  near  Ratho,  to  the  west  of 
Edinburgh,  thereto  appointed  by  Lord  Balmerino  on  8th 
July  161 2.  In  1613,  on  the  28th  of  July,  he  got  leave 
from  his  presbytery  to  visit  James  Melville,  his  uncle,  at 
Newcastle. 

On  the  27th  of  June  161 7,  he  signed  the  protestation 
which  the  ministers  who  were  in  and  near  Edinburgh 
made  to  the  king,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Holyrood 
that  year,  concerning  the  liberties  of  the  Church.  The 
displeasure  of  king  and  bishops  which  followed  this  pro- 
testation only  fell  on  some  of  the  more  important  of  the 
protestants,  and  Andrew  Balfour's  history  seems  to  have 
been  uneventful  and,   we   must    hope,   peaceful   in   those 

1  St.  Giles,  Edinburgh,  by  Dr.  Cameron  Lees,  p.  292. 

2  To   his   memory   his   descendants   put   up  a  brass  in   his  old  church  of 
St.  Giles  in  1897. 
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stormy  times.  We  are  unable  to  say  when  or  whom  he 
married.  His  eldest  son  was  probably  born  about  1619. 
In  his  'testament  dative'  we  find  that  one  Isobel  Arnot, 
daughter  lawful  of  umquhile  John  Arnot  of  Woodmylne, 
had  left  to  Andrew  Balfour  '  her  haill  guidis,  gear,  and 
dettis '  extending  to  400  merkis.  The  wording  of  the 
will  does  not  give  any  indication  that  she  was  his  wife, 
but  there  is  a  certain  element  of  suggestion  in  the  fact 
that  Woodmylne  was  a  property  close  to  Inchrye,  the  old 
family  home,  which  was  designed  to  Andrew,  and  only  a 
connection  like  marriage  would  account  for  the  fact  of  a 
minister,  as  far  away  as  Kirknewton,  being  appointed  the 
lady's  executor  and  heir.  The  Arnots  of  Woodmylne 
were  a  good  old  family,  near  Newburgh.  His  wife, 
whoever  she  was,  must  have  predeceased  him,  as  in 
Andrew's  will  no  mention  is  made  of  her,  and  his  elder 
brother  is  appointed  '  tutor '  to  the  four  children.  When 
James  Balfour  had  to  give  up  the  charge,  in  consequence 
of  the  pressure  of  his  affairs  abroad,  his  sister,  Nicolas 
Garden,  took  his  place  as  curator  and  guardian  to  the 
orphaned  children. 

For  Andrew  died,  still  a  young  man,  aged  thirty-seven, 
in  1624.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  fairly  prosperous  life, 
farming  his  modest  glebe,  with  four  cows  and  sixteen  sheep, 
fields  of  oats  and  bere,  and  a  man  and  two  maids  for  service  ; 
John  Balfour,  Margaret  Balfour,  and  Helen  Gairner  were 
the  names  of  those  three  dependants,  and  £12,  £&,  and  £6 
(Scots)  yearly  was  their  modest  wage. 

He  advanced  ^14  for  the  pious  purpose  of  '  bigging 
the  Bell  House'  at  Kirknewton.  Except  in  the  one 
incident  of  the  signature  of  the  protestation,  we  find  no 
record  of  Andrew  as  concerned  in  the  ecclesiastical 
struggles  of  his  time,  but  judge  from  the  said  signature 
that  he  held  the  same  opinions  as  his  father. 
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After  Andrew  Balfour's  death,  his  four  children  must 
have  been  brought  up  by  their  aunt,  Nicolas  Garden. 
She  lived,  as  we  saw  before,  in  Edinburgh  (perhaps  after 
her  husband's  death),  from  which  she  was  temporarily 
exiled  for  holding  conventicles. 

The  oldest  son,  James,  was  born  about  1619,  and  was 
about  five  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death. 
There  were  three  younger  children — Andrew,  John,  and 
Elizabeth.  James  was  a  boy  of  fourteen  when  Charles  1. 
was  crowned  king  in  Scotland,  and  the  celebrations  must 
have  been  fine  sport  for  him.  When  the  controversy  of 
the  liturgy  was  started  in  all  its  heat  and  acrimony,  he 
was  seventeen  or  eighteen — the  age  when  such  a  quarrel 
would  appeal  to  a  lad's  keenest  instincts ! 

The  Union  of  the  Crowns,  even  in  the  midst  of  all 
those  theological  contests,  must  have  given  a  sense  of 
security  to  Scotland  which  it  had  not  while  its  powerful 
neighbour  was  a  potential  enemy.  This  security  the 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  took  advantage  of,  and  built 
themselves  new  and  spacious  houses.  They  no  longer 
feared  that  any  day  the  call  would  come  for  '  the  old  men 
to  don  their  old  swords,  and  go  and  man  the  wall,'  and 
many  of  the  houses  now  old,  many  of  the  fine  dwellings 
now   ruthlessly   destroyed,   date    from   this  time.      James 
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must  have  stood  to  watch  the  Parliament  House  rise 
behind  St.  Giles;  and  when  he  and  his  brothers,  drawn 
by  the  sea  and  the  ships,  as  all  boys  are,  found  their  way 
to  the  Port  of  Leith,  where  there  seem  to  have  been 
several  relatives  established,  he  would  see  a  new  house 
rising  on  the  ridge  to  the  north,  and,  watching  its  pro- 
gress, would  not  dream  that  it  was  to  be  the  house  of 
his  children's  children  for  many  years  to  come.  While 
Charles  i.  and  the  Revolutionaries  were  at  war  in  England, 
James  pursued  his  studies  in  Edinburgh,  and  passed  advo- 
cate on  1 3th  February  1 644,  aged  probably  about  twenty-five. 
He  must  soon  after  have  married  Bridget  Chalmers,  the 
heiress  (of  her  brother)  of  Balbeithan,  a  property  in  Aber- 
deenshire, by  whom  he  had  six  children,  most  of  whose 
baptisms  are  duly  registered.  They  were  Bridget,  born 
1648;  Helen,  1650;  James,  16 — ;  John,  1662;  Robert, 
1665  ;  and  Christine,  1666.  In  1649,  James  Balfour  was 
one  of  the  principal  Clerks  of  Session.  We  have  no  record 
of  what  street  or  close  of  Edinburgh  he  lived  in.  The 
Edinburgh  he  knew  is  described  by  a  visitor  in  16 18  as 
having  the  '  fairest  and  goodliest  street  myne  eyes  ever 
beheld — the  buildings  on  each  syde  being  all  of  squared 
stone,  five,  six,  and  seven  stories  high,  and  many  bye- 
lanes  and  closes,  on  each  side  of  the  way,  wherein  are 
gentlemen's  houses,  much  fairer  than  the  buildings  in  the 
High  Street,  for  in  the  High  Street  the  merchants  and 
traders  do  dwell,  but  the  gentlemen's  mansions  and  good- 
liest houses  are  obscurely  founded  in  the  aforesaid  lanes. 
The  walls  are  eight  or  ten  feet  thick,  exceeding  strong, 
not  built  for  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year,  but  from 
antiquity  to  posterity — for  many  ages.  There  I  found 
entertainment  beyond  my  expectation  or  merit :  and  there 
is  fish,  flesh,  bread,  and  fruit,  in  such  variety,  that  I  think 
I  may,  offenseless,  call  it  superfluity  or  satiety.' 
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I  suppose  Mrs.  James  Balfour  walked  down  the  High 
Street  in  a  close  upper  bodice,  with  large  whalebone 
sleeves ;  short  cloak,  like  the  Germans,  French  hood,  and 
large  falling  bands  round  the  neck.  She  probably  drew  a 
tartan  plaid  over  her  head  and  face,  for  about  this  time  the 
Town  Council  constantly,  and  quite  in  vain,  passed  sump- 
tuary laws  against  this  apparently  harmless  and  modest 
garment,  which  nevertheless  continued  the  ordinary  head- 
dress for  women  of  all  degrees.  An  Edinburgh  it  was 
of  many  sermons,  of  many  brawls  in  the  streets :  noisy, 
passionate,  factious,  and  picturesque  ;  with  its  strain  of 
rigid  Puritanism  running  parallel  with  the  equal  strain  of 
licence.  But  life  held  possibilities  of  horror  such  as  we 
have  long  forgotten.  Let  any  of  us  who  have  known  in 
childhood  or  otherwise  the  dread  of  the  terrible  possi- 
bilities which  lie  hid  in  the  darkness,  try  to  realise  what 
it  must  have  been  for  children  (say  for  James  Balfour's 
children)  who  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  Powers  of  Evil 
— not  as  a  pious  opinion,  but  as  an  indubitable  fact — to  hear 
that  one  of  their  own  circle — possibly  an  old  acquaintance, 
perhaps  an  intimate  who  had  often  conducted  the  '  even- 
ing exercise '  in  their  father's  house ;  who  perhaps  had 
laid  benedictory  hands  on  their  heads,  bidding  them  be 
4  guid  bairns ' — that  this  venerable  friend  had  suffered  the 
awful  penalty  of  the  law  on  the  slopes  at  Greenside,  con- 
victed, on  his  own  confession,  of  an  unholy  compact  with 
Satan  himself.  Think  of  the  shuddering  little  souls,  who 
drew  the  bedclothes  over  their  heads,  and  stopped  their 
ears,  lest  they  should  hear  the  thunder  of  wheels  and 
hoofs  dashing  up  the  Lawnmarket,  when,  after  Major 
Weir  and  his  terrible  sister  had  been  permitted  to  visit 
their  desolate  home  in  the  Bow,  their  dread  Master  had, 
with  courtesy,  sent  his  own  carriage  to  convey  them  back 
to  the  nether  shades. 
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The  great  visitation  of  the  Plague  passed  over  Scotland 
before  James  Balfour  was  married,  in  1645  ;  but  he  him- 
self must  have  gone  through  the  horror  of  it,  when  house 
after  house  was  devastated,  and  one  close  lost  every 
inhabitant  and  was  shut  up  for  years. 

One  of  the  wealthy  merchants  of  Edinburgh,  at  this 
time,  was  Sir  John  Smith  of  Grotehall  and  Cramond.  He 
comes  into  the  genealogy  by  the  distaff  side,  for  a  grand- 
daughter of  his  married  James  Balfour's  son,  and  doubtless, 
if  the  romantic  tale  connected  with  him  and  his  house  is 
true,  our  ancestor  must  have  heard  of,  or  seen,  the  sudden 
descent  on  the  plague-stricken  city  of  the  supposed  Bar- 
bary  pirate.  Perhaps  he  stood  by  when  the  Provost  went 
to  the  gate  to  parley  with  the  attackers,  and,  when  asked 
to  give  one  of  his  sons  as  a  hostage  for  the  city's  ransom, 
sadly  said  that  his  one  child  at  home  was  a  daughter,  a-dying 
of  the  pest  in  his  stately  house  in  Riddle's  Close.  The 
courteous  pirate  then  told  him  that  he  had  a  specific  for 
the  malady,  and  begged  permission  to  nurse  and  cure  the 
sick  girl.  She  was  given  over  to  him — was  she  consulted 
in  the  matter  ?  one  wonders — and  he  justified  his  claim  to 
be  able  to  cure  the  deadly  disease.  He  won,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  hand  and  heart  of  the  convalescent  lady,  and 
the  house  where  this  strange  courtship  took  place  has  been 
known  as  Morocco  House  ever  since. 

In  James  Balfour's  time  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  England  took  place,  and  Cromwell's 
iron  hand  was  stretched  over  Scotland.  One  would  be 
glad  to  know  how  his  sympathies  went  in  the  confused 
warfare  when,  now  against  king,  now  for  him,  now  on 
the  side  of  the  English  nonconformists,  now  in  stubborn 
defence  of  Presbyterianism  against  Independents,  the 
battle  swayed  to  and  fro,  and  the  good  blood  was  reck- 
lessly,   cruelly,    foolishly    shed,    until    once  again    English 
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domination  held  for  a  time  the  lowlands  of  Scotland. 
From  this  time  has  come  down  an  interesting  memento 
still  preserved  in  Pilrig,  a  '  broadsheet,'  or  proclamation, 
unique  in  its  details,  giving  the  wages  for  different  services, 
as  arranged  under  the  Protector.1 

We  have  no  clue  to  the  date  of  this  James  Balfour's 
death,  but  he  must  have  lived  through  the  Restoration 
and  the  reign  of  Charles  n.  with  all  its  tumult  and  perse- 
cution. His  youngest  child  was  born  in  1666,  the  year  of 
the  Pentland  Rising,  when  Andrew  Balfour's  son  must  have 
sympathised  with  the  peasant  soldiers  who  fought  and  died 
so  near  the  old  manse  of  Kirknewton.  His  wife  Beatrix  died 
23rd  June  in  the  same  year,  and  was  buried  in  Grey  friars'. 
James  was  then  about  forty-six  or  forty-seven,  and,  if  he  had 
a  reasonably  long  life,  must  have  survived  the  landing  of 
William  of  Orange  at  Torbay  and  the  assumption  by  him 
of  his  hapless  father-in-law's  throne.  He  may  have  shared 
in  the  excitement  of  the  Convention,  when  the  Scots  lords 
debated  on  their  course  of  action.  He  and  his  must  have 
known  of,  and  perhaps  watched,  the  historic  ride  of  '  Bonnie 
Dundee '  down  the  '  sanctified  Bends  of  the  Bow,'  when 
he  withdrew  with  his  men  to  the  Highlands  (leaving 
Presbyterian  Edinburgh  under  the  guns  of  the  Royalist 
Castle),  to  defend  to  the  last  the  cause  of  the  man  and  the 
race  which  had  known  how  to  lose  the  loyalty  of  loyal 
Scotland. 

1  Reprinted  in  Firth's  Scotland  under  the  Protectorate,   Scot.   Hist.   Soc, 
vol.  xxxi. 
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There  is  in  Pilrig  House  an  old  iron  chest,  probably  one 
of  the  treasure  chests  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is 
most  solidly  constructed,  with  great  locks  which  clamp 
all  round  the  inner  rim,  and  are  covered,  in  the  inside 
of  the  lid,  by  a  fine  piece  of  stencilled  and  engraved 
steel.  It  is  also  provided  with  a  somewhat  obviously 
concealed  key-hole,  the  secrecy  of  which  would  hardly 
baffle  the  most  childlike  burglar.  In  this  chest  are  various 
papers  which  take  us  back  to  the  times  of  James  Balfour, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Clerk  of  Session,  and  which  have  a 
certain  interest  as  being  connected  with  that  old  piece  of 
Scottish  commercial  history  which  began  with  such  cheer- 
ful hopes,  and  which  ended  in  such  unmerited  ruin  and 
disaster — the  venture  of  the  Darien  Company. 

James  Balfour  was  born  probably  between  1650  and 
1655.  His  sister,  Helen,  was  born  in  1650,  and  his 
brother,  John,  twelve  years  later,  but  we  have  no  register 
of  the  birth  of  the  elder  son.  Probably,  however,  the  date 
was  before  1654,  as  he  was  married  in  1679.  Suppose 
him  to  have  been  a  young  man  of  twenty-five  or  so  when 
he  went  a-courting  Helen  Smith.  Two  of  the  old  houses 
of  which  one  knows  were  doubtless  familiar  to  him.  Under 
the  archway  which  leads  to  picturesque  Riddle's  Close  he 
must  have  often  walked,  for  in  one  of  its  mansions  lived 
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Sir  John  Smith,  the  grandfather  of  his  lady-love — of 
which  house  we  read  that  it  had  a  wainscoted  and  finely 
decorated  hall.  Sir  John  Smith  was  a  rich  man  and  an 
important.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to 
meet  Charles  n.  in  1650  and  to  obtain  his  signature  to 
the  Covenant.  And  he  is  said  to  have  given  Charles 
;£  10,000  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  straits.  The  king 
conveniently  forgot  the  debt  when  he  came  to  his  own 
again,  and  it  was  never  repaid.  Sir  John  was  also,  we 
remember,  the  father  of  the  lady  who  loved  the  Moor — 
who  was  not  a  Moor  at  all,  by  the  way — the  Barbary 
pirate  who  nursed  and  cured  the  plague-stricken  daughter 
of  the  Provost  in  Morocco  House.  A  Gray  of  Kinfauns, 
one  of  the  wild  young  '  bloods '  of  the  time,  he  had  tried  to 
set  fire  to  his  future  father-in-law's  house,  and  had  to  fly 
his  country  to  save  his  neck.  Before  James  Balfour  came 
on  the  scene  those  old  tumults  had  been  forgotten,  and 
Gray  and  his  wife  doubtless  lived  soberly  in  the  tall 
mansion  lower  down  the  High  Street.  Doubtless  there 
too  James  was  intimate,  for  Helen  Smith  was  the  niece  of 
the  heroine  of  that  old  story.  Then  when  the  summer 
days  were  long,  he  would  ride  out  where  the  road  runs  west 
towards  Queensferry,  and  visit  the  Smiths  in  their  quaint 
little  country  house  of  Grotehall,  near  Craigleith,  from 
which  Sir  John  took  his  designation. 

James  and  Helen  were  married  in  1679.  A  merchant 
he  was  then,  and  a  man  evidently  of  much  enterprise, 
ability,  and  substance.  He  engaged  in  various  enterprises, 
and  must  have  been,  for  the  times,  a  prosperous  man  of 
business. 

He  lived,  when  his  marriage  took  place,  in  the  parish 
of  Holyrood  House,  whether  in  his  father's  house  or  not, 
we  do  not  know.  In  1685  he  was  made  burgess  and  guild 
brother  in  Edinburgh,  in  right  of  his  wife.     In   1693  he 
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got  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Balbeithan,  in  Aberdeenshire, 
succeeding  to  his  uncle,  James  Chalmers.  Probably 
his  various  businesses  kept  him  in  Edinburgh  ;  possibly 
Balbeithan  went,  as  many  another  property  did  in  Scot- 
land, to  furnish  money  to  sink  in  the  African  and  Indian 
Company.  At  any  rate,  we  hear  no  more  about  it  in  any 
branch  of  the  family. 

In  1689,  Mylne's  Court  in  the  Lawnmarket  was 
built,  and,  as  James  had  a  house  or  houses  there,  we 
may  suppose  that  he  bought,  as  they  were  built,  one  of 
those  new  dwellings  to  make  a  home  for  his  wife  and 
family. 

He  had  soap-works,  glass-works,  and  an  alum  factory 
in  Leith  ;  and  in  1695  we  learn  that  he,  along  with  his 
cousin,  Sir  Alexander  Hope  of  Kerse,  Sir  Robert  Dickson 
of  Sorley,  and  George  Clark,  merchant,  acquired  the 
monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  for  Scotland. 
This  work  was  started  on  ground  between  Pilrio;  and 
Broughton,  where  for  long  an  old  house  stood  whose 
name  (Powderhall)  preserved  the  memory  of  the  manu- 
facture. This  house  has  now  been  pulled  down,  like 
most  of  the  buildings  of  other  days  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  Powderhall  Recreation  Grounds  occupy  the  site.  Sir 
Alexander  Hope  of  Kerse,  one  of  the  partners  in  the 
firm,  was  a  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  King's  Advocate  in 
1626,  and  one  of  the  resolute  opponents  of  Charles  1.  in 
his  relations  to  the  Scottish  Church.  He  lived  in  the 
great  house  in  the  Cowgate  which  had  the  motto  '  Tecum 
Habita,  161 6,'  carved  on  its  doorway.  The  Hopes  and 
James  Balfours  were  intimate,  and  the  old  Cowgate  house 
must  have  known  him  in  bygone  days. 

In  1695  William  Paterson  came  to  Edinburgh  with  his 
clever  head  full  of  schemes  which  were  to  make  Scotland 
rich  and  famous.    Paterson,  who  had  sailed  on  buccaneering 
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expeditions  across  the  Atlantic,  was  shrewd  enough  to  see 
what  wealth  awaited  the  traders  who  could,  from  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  command  the  commerce  of  two  seas. 
Under  the  aegis  of  Lord  Stair,  he  came  to  Edinburgh  to 
give  his  countrymen  the  benefit  of  his  great  idea.  The 
principal  merchants  eagerly  took  up  the  scheme ;  and  the 
nobles,  ultimately  the  whole  people,  fired  by  the  desire 
to  acquire  the  riches  dangled  before  them,  poured  their 
money  into  the  coffers  of  the  company.  The  rich  gave 
their  riches,  the  poor  gave  of  their  poverty;  the  whole 
country  was  so  carried  away  that  it  is  said  half  of  its 
available  capital  was  subscribed.  James  Balfour  was  one 
of  the  directors,  and  evidently  was  an  active  and  practical 
one,  as  he  seems  to  have  had  to  do  with  much  of  the 
business  part  of  the  concern.  In  the  iron  chest  which  we 
spoke  of  earlier  we  find  autograph  copies  of  two  subscrip- 
tion lists,  one  the  pledge  of  about  forty  merchants  of 
Edinburgh  to  share  and  meet  the  expenses  of  the  working 
before  the  business  was  in  full  train.  The  second  is  the 
list  of  the  subscriptions  promised  by  thirty  of  the  leading 
Edinburgh  men — their  varied  handwriting  of  interest,  and 
showing  names  still  well  known  in  the  city.  James  put  his 
own  rather  florid  signature  to  a  promise  of  ^"500.  He 
gave  more  ultimately,  for  there  is  a  printed  receipt  for 
^"250,  being  one-fourth  of  his  subscription  'in  the  Capital 
Funcl  of  the  Company  of  Scotland  trading  to  Africa  and 
the  Indies — We  say,  received  for  the  use  of  the  said 
company  by  Us,'  and  then  follow  the  signatures  of  George 
Clark,  Blackwood,  and  James  Smith.  This  is  dated  '  26th 
February  1696.'  In  a  printed  paper  giving  the  names 
and  the  amounts  of  the  subscriptions  finally  raised,  a  sheet 
is  missing,  so  we  do  not  know  how  far  James  Balfour 
staked  his  fortune ;  but  as  he  was  evidently  one  of  the 
most  practical   and   important   of   the    directors,   we   may 
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suppose  he  stood  to  win  or  lose  as  much  as  he  could  find 
to  invest.  Poor  hapless  venture  !  with  the  knowledge  of 
what  followed,  the  following  little  poem  found  in  the 
chest,  with  its  hope  and  loyalty,  both  quite  unjustified  by 
the  results,  reads  pathetically.  It  is  printed  on  a  worn 
yellow  sheet  of  paper. 

SCOTLAND'S   WISH 

FOR  A  PROSPEROUS   VOYAGE   TO    HER   AFRICAN   AND   INDIAN    FLEET 

In  ages  past,  when  men  desired  no  more 

But  the  improvement  of  their  Native  Store, 

My  spotless  Fame  Wide  through  the  World  was  spread, 

Virtue  and  Valour  graced  my  hoary  Head. 

No  State  around  could  ere  pretend  to  be 

More  Antient,  Warlick,  Royal  and  Free. 

Even  mighty  Rome,  whose  all-conquering  Pride 

Was  never  with  her  triumphs  satisfied, 

In  me  to  Crown  her  Conquests  oft  assayed, 

Yet  all  in  vain,  as  the  proud  Waves  that  roar 

Foam  and  Recoil  from  the  resisting  Shoar. 

But  since  of  late,  Man's  ever-teeming  Brain 
Has  found  a  Way  to  tread  the  Wat'ry  Main, 
And  search  for  Wealthy  Climates,  where,  of  old 
Men  never  dreamed  of  finding  Land  or  Gold ; 
Great  cause  I  've  found  to  lye  obscure,  and  see, 
My  Neighbouring  State's  admired  Prosperity. 
Oft  have  I  sighed,  oft  did  I  deeply  groan, 
My  Monarch's  Absence  and  my  Widow'd  Throne, 
Oft  mourned  to  see  my  Ebbing  Wealth  should  flow 
Through  Channels  I  desired  it  least  to  go. 

But  Heav'n  at  last  has  Smiled,  and  seems  to  be 
Propitious  to  my  fam'd  Antiquity. 
My  Gracious  Prince,  though  Absent,  yet  doth  shave 
His  Godlike  Bounty  with  an  equal  Care. 

Prosperity  and  Bliss  attend  the  Man, 

And  all  his  Race,  that  first  the  Work  began  ; 
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Some  Divine  Motive  surely  touch'd  his  Soul, 
At  first,  and  did  direct  it  in  the  Whole, 
To  bring  me  this  Contentment — May  he  still 
Enjoy,  as  he  deserves,  my  best  good  will. 

Nor  let  me  ere  to  these  ungrateful  prove 

Who  best  deserve  their  Country's  Dearest  Love ; 

Those  Noble  Souls,  I  mean,  whom  Heaven  inclined 

To  act,  what  in  my  Favour  it  designed, 

May  They  a  Thousand  Fold  receive  again 

The  In-comes  of  their  Loyal  Toil  and  Pain. 

And  you,  Brave  Youths,  whose  nobler  Souls  Poses 
Your  great  Ancestors'  Matchless  Hardiness, 
Who  for  your  Country's  Welfare  can  defy 
The  utmost  spight  of  threatening  Destiny ; 
May  Smoothed  Seas,  and  prosperous  Gales,  attend 
Your  Sails,  on  Whom  my  Swelling  Hopes  depend. 

What  panting  Joys  !  what  soft  Desires  shall  seize 
Each  generous  Scot !  when  that  enticing  Breeze 
Shall  welcome  you  to  roam  the  spacious  Seas. 

My  .  .  .  Forth,  Proud  of  his  Lordly  Load, 
Thinks  now  he  may  be  termed  a  Demi-God, 
And  melting,  all  in  Love,  along  he  Slides 
Kissing  his  Lovely  Caledonia's  Sides. 

Safe  may  you  Go,  and  safe  may  you  Import 
Rich  Indian  Gold,  and  Wealth  of  Every  Sort. 

The  Blinded  Pagans  too  shall  bless  the  day 
On  which  your  happy  Sails, — bound  that  way, 
T'  enlighten  them  with  a  Celestial  Ray. 

So  shall  loud  Fame  your  lofty  Praise  resound, 
And  both  the  Poles  our  Trade  and  Travels  Bound. 

FINIS 

The  burden  and  irritation  of  poverty,  especially  when 
contrasted   with    the   wealth    of  the   neighbour   over   the 
Border,  is  easily  read  in  these  verses,  and  is  there  expressed 
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with  much  naivete.  And  once  an  opening  for  enterprise 
appeared,  the  Scotsmen  eagerly  threw  themselves  into  it. 
While  the  Act  was  going  through  Parliament  which  was 
to  incorporate  the  new  company,  the  money  which  the 
merchants  had  subscribed  was  spent  in  many  ways,  and 
James  Balfour  was  evidently  paymaster.  ,£2119,  12s.  8d. 
Scots  went  in  'procuring  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
African  tread.'  This  expenditure  included  treating  at 
various  coffee-houses,  and  we  have  little  old  yellowed 
accounts,  in  crabbed  handwriting,  telling  how  much  was 
expended,  for  instance,  in  dinner  to  the  '  Provost  of 
Glasgow,  and  other  men  of  Glasgow.'  The  '  London 
men '  were  also  fed,  but  which  party  enjoyed  the  following 
dinner  we  do  not  know;  it  was  on  the  22nd  June  1695 
that  it  was  served. 

For  Lambs  head,  &  brist  of  mutton  broth,    .  £01. 00.00 

For  hering,     .......  00.10.00 

for  a  gigot,  &  loin  of  mutton,         .         .         .  02.09.00 

for  3  dwcks,   .......  01.16.00 

for  3  chickens,  with  gooseberry s,  .         .         .  01.09.00 

for  fillot, 00.08.00 

for  oyle, 00.12.00 

for  fruit  &  cheese, 01.00.00 

for  wyne, 18.00.06 

for  bread  &  ale,      ......  01.09.00 

for  tobacco  &  pypes       .....  00.06.00 

for  paper, 00.00.06 

for  the  Cook, .......  00.02.00 

for 00.12.00 

£28.19.00 
for  wyn  find  the  bill,      .....         03.12.00 

£32.11.00 
boy       14 

£33-05-00 
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Then  there  was  money  '  spent  at  the  Ship ' — '  to  moneys 
paid  to  the  Duck  of  Hamilton's  servants/  '  cash  for  drink 
money  to  ye  president  of  ye  parliaments  servants.'  '  .£127 
12s.  given  the  Comitioner's  servants  in  drink  money.' 
^570,  17s.  4d.  was  '  pyed  for  pasing  our  patent  through.' 

Robert  Blackwood  seems  to  have  had  the  duty  assigned 
to  him  of  treating  the  possible  shareholders  in  the  various 
taverns  of  the  city,  where,  then  as  later,  all  the  business  of 
the  day  was  transacted. 

When  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  secured,  and  a  second 
act  whereby  burghs  were  authorised  to  invest  the  municipal 
funds  in  the  venture,  there  was  great  activity  in  fitting  out 
the  little  fleet  with  stores  and  other  necessaries.  The 
Caledonia,  the  Union,  the  Dolphin,  the  St.  Andrew,  and 
the  Unicorn  were  the  five  which  were  to  bear  the  fortunes 
of  the  country  to  the  promised  West.  They  got  guns  and 
ammunition  in  great  store  ;  pistols,  crokery,  nails  ;  '  swine ' 
in  numbers  (salted);  '  sugary  brandy,'  in  hogsheads;  and 
many  other  stores,  all  settled  by  James  Balfour,  '  for  the 
African  Company, '  as  it  was  called  for  short. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  following  printed  bill  of  lading 
refers  to  any  of  this  company's  goods,  but  I  must  quote  it 
for  its  quaint  phraseology  : — 

'  Shipped  by  the  Grace  of  God,  in  good  order,  and  well 
conditioned,  by  Alexander  Young,  Mert.  in  Brichnie,  in 
and  upon  the  good  Ship,  called  the  Ninnian  of  Aberbroth- 
wick ;  whereof  is  Master,  under  God  for  this  present 
voyage,  James  Spink,  in  Aberbrothwick,  and  now,  for  the 
present,  in  the  Harbour  of  Montrose  and,  by  God's  grace, 
bound  for  the  Harbour  of  Leith,  in  the  Scots  Firth.  To 
say,  Thrie  pocks  of  Narrow  Linning  being  marked  and 
numbered  as  in  the  Margent,  and  are  to  be  delivered  in 
the  like  good  Order  and  well  Conditioned, — at  the  afore- 
said Port  of  Leith,  (the  danger  of  the  Seas  only  excepted) 
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unto  James  Balfour,  mercht.  in  Edinburgh  or  to  his 
Assignies,  he  or  they  paying  fraught  for  the  said  goods 
according  to  Custom  in  pace  with  Primage  and  Average 
accustomed.  In  witness  whereof  the  Master  or  Purser  of 
the  said  Ship  hath  affirmed  to  three  Bills  of  Lading,  all  of 
this  Tenor  &  Date,  the  one  of  which  three  Bills  being 
accomplished,  the  other  two  to  stand  void.  And  so,  God 
send  the  good  Ship  to  her  desired  Port  in  safety,  Amen. 
Dated  at  Montrose,  the day  of  Febry.  1698,  by  J.  S.' 

At  first  the  scheme  promised  most  successfully,  as  Eng- 
lish speculators,  and  many  abroad,  warmly  took  it  up,  and 
all  seemed  in  the  way  to  prosper.  But  it  is  a  piece  of  old 
history — the  tragic  result.  A  party  arose  in  the  southern 
country  illogically  and  selfishly  persuaded  that  if  this 
business  was  to  be  for  Scotland's  gain,  it  must  be  for 
England's  loss.  So  strong  was  the  feeling  that  king  and 
people  were  banded  together  to  thwart  the  adventurers, 
and  ruin  the  adventure.  By  threats  the  English  and  Low 
Country  investors  were  induced  to  withdraw  their  subscrip- 
tions, and  when  the  Scotsmen,  undismayed,  pluckily  started 
on  their  own  account  and  launched  the  fortunes  of  the 
country  in  the  little  fleet  which  followed  the  westering  sun, 
they  met  with  a  boycott  (no  other  word  describes  the  treat- 
ment received  by  them)  which  brought  disaster,  starvation, 
and  death  on  the  brave  little  band  of  emigrants.  The 
bubble  burst — the  sons  who  had  gone  out  to  make  their 
country's  fortune,  many  of  them  returned  no  more,  and  all 
that  was  left  of  the  golden  scheme  was  broken  hearts  and 
broken  lives,  and  a  bitter  hatred  of  the  ungenerous 
'  hereditary  foe '  in  the  south,  which  took  centuries  to  die 
out,  if  die  out  it  did. 

All  this  happened  in  1699  and  1700,  and  James  Balfour 
died  about  1 702  or  1 703,  between  fifty  and  fifty-five  years  of 
age.      His  life  of  many  businesses,  much  energy,  and  high 
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hopes  was  suddenly  cut  short,  probably  by  the  blow  which 
spoilt  his  schemes  and  frustrated  his  hopes.  Ruined  and 
disappointed,  he  seems  to  have  lain  down  and  died,  leaving 
six  children,  out  of  a  large  family  of  eleven. 

The  oldest,  Mary,  was  born  in  1680;  James,  1681  ; 
Robert,  1682;  John,  1684;  Elizabeth,  1685;  Helen,  1688; 
Alexander,  1690;  William,  1692;  Bridget,  1694;  Eliza- 
beth, 1695  ;  Henry,  1698.  James,  John,  Helen,  Bridget, 
Elizabeth,  and  Henry  were  the  survivors,  as  we  learn  from 
his  will. 
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THE  FIRST  LAIRD 

James  Balfour  was  dead — a  man  little  over  fifty,  with 
all  his  prospects  ruined  by  the  cruel  disaster  of  Darien. 
When  his  affairs  were  looked  into  by  his  son  and  the 
friends  whom  he  had  appointed  curators,  things  seemed 
to  be  so  bad  that  young  James  dreaded  the  result  of 
taking  up  his  inheritance.  He  proposed  to  give  up  all 
responsibility  for  his  father's  debts  by  not  serving  heir  to 
him,  but  instead  taking  his  share  as  one  of  the  younger 
children.  Here,  however,  Helen  Smith,  his  mother,  came 
in  and  urged  him  strongly  to  accept  the  burden,  in  honour 
of  him  who  was  gone.  No  economy  which  she  could 
make  would  be  left  unmade,  and  she  would  stand  by  him  and 
help  him  in  the  struggle  if  he  would  clear,  as  a  son  should, 
his  father's  credit.  This  was  decided  on,  and,  as  the  story 
goes,  he  was  to  go  abroad  to  try  to  win  fortune  to  himself. 
Before  taking  this  step  he  bethought  himself  to  say  fare- 
well to  his  relations  and  friends,  and  among  others  went 
to  Lanarkshire  to  bid  adieu  to  the  Hamiltons  of  Airdrie, 
cousins  of  his  own.  This  visit  changed  all  his  fate,  for 
there  he  fell  in  love  with  beautiful  Louisa  Hamilton,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  his    host,1  known    in    the  pretty  and 

1  Robert  Hamilton  of  Airdrie,  born  1650  ;  a  zealous  Covenanter,  who  fought 
at  Bothwell  Bridge  :  he  married,  24th  February  1680,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
William  Cochrane  of  Rochsoles,  and  sister  (or  perhaps  aunt)  to  the  Dr.  Cochrane 
whom  Helen  Smith  afterwards  married,  and  died  18th  January  1705. 
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gallant  fashion  of  the  day  as  *  the  Fair  Flower  of  Clydes- 
dale,' and  it  is  said  that  he  came  back  to  Edinburgh  with  a 
bride  on  the  pillion  behind  him.  Whether  wooing  and  wed- 
ding were  so  summarily  accomplished  one  does  not  know  ; 
but  the  marriage  was  duly  celebrated,  and  the  young  couple 
(the  groom  was  twenty-three  and  the  bride  eighteen)  came 
home  and  set  up  house  in  Leith.  The  glassworks  and 
soapworks  in  Leith  had  evidently  weathered  the  storm 
when  the  South  African  and  American  Company  failed, 
and  James  and  his  partners  carried  them  on  with  other 
businesses.  The  glassworks  and  a  shipbuilding  yard 
were  in  North  Leith,  the  soapworks  in  South  Leith,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Riddle's  Close,  and  James  and  his  wife 
lived  in  one  of  the  houses  there  which  belonged  to  the 
works.  The  old  parish  church  of  South  Leith  was  their 
church,  where  their  children  were  christened,  and  where 
they  paid  seat  rents  and  '  beddalls '  for  many  long  years. 

Helen  Smith,  seeing  her  son  safely  married,  and  that 
her  promise  to  stand  by  him  and  manage  for  him  was  no 
longer  needed,  married  again,  in  1712,  William  Cochrane 
of  Rochsoles,  an  old  friend,  a  physician  in  Edinburgh,  who, 
in  her  husband's  will,  was  appointed  one  of  the  guardians 
of  the  children.  The  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  had  died 
young,  certainly  before  1702,  but  her  four  younger  children 
would  go  with  her  to  Rochsoles.  Helen  was  twenty-four, 
Bridget  eighteen,  Elizabeth  seventeen,  and  the  youngest 
boy  fourteen.  The  Mylne's  Court  house,  which  was  settled 
upon  her,  was  sold  in  this  year,  and  James  paid  a  yearly 
interest  upon  the  price  received.  Other  houses  in  the 
Court  were  his  own  property. 

As  the  years  went  on  children  came  to  the  Riddle's  Close 
house  with  great  regularity.  James,  the  eldest  son,  was 
born  in  1705;  next  came  Robert,  1706;  then  William, 
1708,  died  in   infancy;  Helen,    1709;   John  and  George, 
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twins,  171 1 — of  those  two  John  died  in  the  same  year; 
Alexander  was  born  in  1713 ;  Elizabeth,  17 14;  John, 
17 15  ;  and  William,  17 16,  who  died  the  following  year. 

In  the  year  1707  the  government  of  the  day,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  steps  towards  the  most  unpopular  union 
with  England,  was  moved  to  promise  to  pay  a  large  sum 
of  money,  to  be  repaid  by  degrees  from  the  revenue  of 
the  country,  of  which  part  was  devoted  to  recouping  the 
losses  of  the  shareholders  in  the  Darien  Company.  James 
Balfour  now  reaped  the  profit  of  his  loyalty  to  his  father 
in  taking  on  his  own  shoulders  his  debts,  as,  if  he  had 
repudiated  them,  he  would  have  had  no  share  in  this 
windfall.  And  so  the  story  goes  that  with  this  money,  or 
part  of  it,  he  ultimately,  in  17 18,  bought  the  property  of 
Pilrig,  then  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Rosebery,  for  the 
sum  of  .£4222,  4s.  5jd.  I  used  to  be  told  that  he 
hesitated  between  this  purchase  and  that  of  a  '  land '  of 
houses  in  Leith,  but  I  do  not  know  if  that  is  authentic. 
The  Water  of  Leith  bounded  his  new  property  on  the 
north,  and  Leith  Walk  on  the  south.  The  line  where  the 
Junction  Road  now  runs  was  the  eastern  boundary,  and  to 
the  west  it  went  as  far  as  about  the  present  North  British 
Railway  cutting.  The  lands  of  Pilrig  and  Common  Muir 
of  Canongate  were  both  comprised  in  his  purchase.  At 
the  time  Heriot's  Hospital  was  superior  of  the  first,  and 
the  bailies  of  Canongate  of  the  second ;  but  in  the  next 
generation  the  superiority  was  bought  up  by  James  Balfour, 
son  of  the  first  Laird  and  the  then  proprietor. 

James  did  not  pay  the  full  price  at  once,  but  continued 
to  give  an  annual  rent  to  Lord  Rosebery  until  1729,  when 
apparently  all  claims  were  settled,  and  the  laird,  in  the 
gladness  of  his  heart,  enters  into  his  account-book:  'Gratuity 
to  my  wife  on  the  passing  of  the  charters,  £4.' 

Father  and  mother,  three  schoolboys  of  ten,  twelve,  and 
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thirteen,  the  fair  little  daughter  of  nine,  and  three  boys  and 
one  girl  of  younger  years  down  to  three  :  this  was  the 
family  which  migrated  from  Leith  to  settle  with  joy  and, 
no  doubt,  with  a  fine  sense  of  enlargement  and  well-being, 
in  the  house  which  we  tried  to  describe  in  the  first 
chapter. 

Life  in  Edinburgh  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  seems  to  have  left  much  to  wish  for  in  the  way  of 
sanitation  and  comfort.  Leith  was  perhaps  less  crowded, 
as  being  less  populous,  but  even  from  Leith  it  must  have 
been  a  pleasant  change  to  come  up  to  the  sun-swept 
spaces  of  Pilrig,  where  the  young  trees  were  making 
gallant  progress,  and  where  garden  and  fields  were  lying 
ready  for  the  forming  and  reforming  hand  of  their  master. 

The  place  had  changed  hands  often  since  Gilbert  Kirk- 
wood  built  it,  and  probably  for  that  reason  James  Balfour 
seems  to  have  found  the  house  in  great  disrepair.  This 
we  judge  from  one  of  his  many  little  account-books  which 
is  entitled  'Accts,  of  Charges  on  Pilrig  House,  &c,  17 18-19.' 
We  find  that  he  had  to  pay  masons'  and  barrowmen's 
wages,  accounts  for  stone,  'lyme,'  and  sand,  smith's  work, 
plasterer's  work,  ditching,  timber,  'sclater'  work,  and 
wright's  work ;  and  by  December  31,  1 7 1 8,  he  had  ex- 
pended on  repairs  .£107,  15s.  7§d.  Next  year  began  the 
outdoor  work  —  levelling  the  avenue,  sawing  'dales,' 
'hewing  two  steps  for  garden,'  buying  hollies  and  fruit- 
trees.  He  was  a  most  methodical  man,  and  there  is  quite 
a  series  of  little  account-books  extending  over  many  years, 
besides  the  ledger  which  holds  the  more  serious  record  of 
his  businesses  and  income. 

When  they  came  to  Pilrig  they  wanted  a  number  of  new 
things,  which  they  acquired  by  degrees — as  one  dozen 
knives  and  forks  for  9s.  ;  two  dozen  trenchers,  £i,  8s. ;  a 
bed  and  hangings  cost   10  guineas ;  and  James  gave  his 
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wife  £2  to  buy  linen.  In  the  March  of  17 18  (it  was  in 
May  that  they  became  the  possessors  of  Pilrig)  they 
bought  a  Viol  de  Gamba  for  £2,  10s.  ;  and  in  the  same 
year  James  gave  his  wife  a  black  silk  gown  from  London, 
which  cost  ten  guineas,  and  which  was  got  through  a 
certain  Robert  Balfour,  probably  his  brother,  who  ap- 
parently traded  between  London  and  Leith,  and  made 
what  purchases  were  better  made  in  the  metropolis. 

The  family  grew  and  multiplied  in  the  next  few  years — 
gained  indeed  great  dimensions.  One  little  boy,  the  twin 
of  George,  the  third  son,  died  an  infant.  In  1722  Mary 
died,  aged  one  year  (funeral  expenses,  £2,  14s.  iod.);  and 
in  1 73 1  William,  the  third  of  that  ill-starred  name,  also 
died,  aged  eight.  A  little  daughter  was  born  in  1726, 
who  died  unnamed ;  but  as,  besides  all  those,  three  girls, 
Louisa,  Bridget,  and  Peggie,  and  one  boy,  Henry,  were 
born  at  Pilrig,  the  family  reached  the  number  of  seven- 
teen, of  whom  thirteen  grew  up ;  and  as  they  all  came 
close  together,  never  more  than  two  years  between  any 
two  of  them,  we  can  imagine  the  old  house  full  to  over- 
flowing with  school  boys  and  girls,  and  later  with  young 
men  and  maidens,  who  pervaded  the  place,  making  it 
delightful  with  their  comely  presence.  For  that  they  were 
a  good-looking  family  there  is  no  doubt.  In  after  years 
a  younger  generation  used  to  ask  their  aunt  (it  must  have 
been  Peggie  who  was  questioned)  :  '  Auntie,  were  you 
very  pretty  when  you  were  young?'  And  she  would 
reply,  '  Sister  Bridget  and  I  were  well  enough,  but  sister 
Whytt  was  vastly  beautiful ! ' 

Nothing,  I  think,  takes  one  more  behind  the  scenes  in 
that  old  past  than  looking  through  account-books  which 
record  the  life,  day  by  day,  in  its  most  trivial  aspects. 
James  Balfour  heads  his  pages — '  cloathes,  furniture  and 
thrift,'  which  latter  word  seems  to  have  meant,  in  those 
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days,  the  housekeeping  rather  than  the  quality  advan- 
tageous to  housekeeping.  He  paid  'my  wife'  monthly 
sums  amounting  in  the  year  to  from  ^38  to  ^40  for  '  fresh 
provisions  and  medicines.'  Other  items  he  paid  himself, 
and  to  us  the  relations  of  the  sums  expended  to  each  other 
seem  oddly  disproportioned.  He  bought  his  cows  cheaply 
at  from  £1  to  £$,  and  the  winter  butter  cost  £3,  2s.  5&, 
which  seems  dear  compared  with  the  cows.  Tea,  as  we  all 
know,  was  a  valuable  commodity.  James  bought  it  at  from 
12s.  to  20s.  the  pound;  14s.  does  not  seem  very  dear  for 
a  year's  shaving,  but  then  in  a  large  family  the  cost  of  wigs 
must  have  mounted  up, — '2  wigs  for  Ja.  &  Self  cost 
£2,  12s.  6d.  The  younger  sons  were  not  allowed  to  run 
to  such  expense,  for  George's  wig  only  cost  10s.  6d. 
'  Stayes '  were  a  very  large  item  in  the  family  expenditure  ; 
'  stayes  to  Nellie,  Betty  and  Wife '  came  to  £4,  and  they 
bought  them  often.  The  little  children's  stays  were  9s. 
each.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  Helen  got  a  silk  plaid 
in  1730  which  cost  £2,  2s.,  and  she  buys  'edgings'  in 
1728  at  12s.  6d. 

James  farmed  what  he  calls  'the  inclosed  Lands  of 
Pilrig,'  including  several  fields  which  we  cannot  trace  now 
by  name.  At  the  end  of  one  yearly  account,  he  states,  with 
modest  pride,  that  the  profits  from  the  enclosed  lands,  plus 
the  keep  of  two  horses  and  as  many  cows,  came  to  ^117. 
The  rest  of  the  land  was  feued,  or  let,  and  brought  in  an 
income  of  ^210,  13s.  ioj-d.  :  from  this  he  deducted  for 
tithes,  bishops'  rents,  and  feu-duties  ^30,  3s.  4d.,  leaving 
a  clear  income  of  ^180,  10s.  6Jd.  He  had  besides  a  good 
return  from  the  soapworks,  etc.,  and  these,  with  various 
little  investments,  must  have  brought  in  what  made  him, 
for  the  times,  a  fairly  wealthy  man.  This  income  he 
augmented,  or  diminished,  by  various  speculations  or,  as 
he  called  them  in  his  books,  '  adventures,'  as  '  Adventure 
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in  Royal  burrows  ffisherie,'  '  To  Hamburgh  Adventure  of 
herrings — lost  thereon,'  '  Pd.  Laurence  Ffinlison,  one  of  the 
Masters  of  King  James  Hospital,  being  what  I  got  of  ane 
Adventure  in  the  States  of  Holland  Lottery,  as  appears  by 
the  Acct.  thereof,  Folio  60,  which  Adventure  I  had  morti- 
fied for  said  Hospital,  .£4,  9s.  yd.'  Some  of  his  invest- 
ments were  less  imaginative,  as  he  had  shares  in  the  Royal 
Bank,  and  in  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  from  which  he  drew 
dividends. 

His  elder  sons  were  sent  early  to  college,  as  we  find 
janitor's  fees,  and  Regent  men's  charges,  from  the  time  that 
James  was  fifteen.  Helen  and  Betty  went  to  a  boarding- 
school  in  Edinburgh,  to  finish  their  education.  There  are 
quarterly  entries  for  '  chamber  money '  there  for  them,  and 
the  same  expense  seems  to  have  been  incurred  for  some 
of  the  younger  children.  George  and  Alexander  went  to 
a  'French  school'  in  1729,  and  the  entries  for  '  Candlemas 
and  cock  money'  (among  others,  February  1727,  15s.  8d.), 
point  to  a  way  in  which  they  taught  humanity  to  the  youth 
of  the  nation,  by  means  of  school  cock-fights.  The  girls 
had  dancing  lessons,  and  so  had  the  boys  ;  a  quarter  for 
Louisa  cost  £i,  10s.,  but  James,  Robert,  and  Nelly  alto- 
gether got  the  lessons  for  1 5s.  Louisa  also  made  use  of 
the  Viol  de  Gamba,  and  got  lessons  on  it.  Evidently  all 
were  well  and  carefully  educated,  and  there  was  a  regular 
account  with  Gavin  Hamilton  for  school-books  and  others. 

Besides  farming  the  land  and  educating  the  children, 
the  household  economy  included  much  spinning,  weaving, 
and  'blitching.'  Apparently  they  bought  the  lint,  and 
yarn,  and  had  it  woven  ;  and  then  '  Jo.  Sharp'  made  it  up 
into  clothes,  at  least  for  the  boys  and  'self.'  For  making 
his  own  'cloathes'  James  paid  10s.  6d.,  and  5s.  for  his 
sons'.  Once  he  paid  'Jo.  Sharp'  for  putting  'black  sleeves 
into  my  blue  coat.'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  after  all,  this 
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alteration  looked  better  than  it  sounds.  '  Stockens '  and 
shoes,  '  stayes, '  hats  and  gloves  seem  almost  the  only  articles 
of  clothing  bought  ready  made.  They  got  silk  sometimes 
for  dresses,  and  some  material  called  Musselburgh  tweed, 
from  or  through  the  Laird  of  Rouchsoles  ;  but  apparently 
their  own  yarn  was  spun,  and  woven,  and  made  up  for 
them. 

The  servants'  wages  were  not  high.     In  173 1  we  find — 

Anne  Marshall,  15s.  iod. 

Mary  Kidd's  fee,  5s. 

Charles  Rhind,  gardener,  year's  fee,  £3,  6s.  8d. 

Mary  and  Euphame,  half-year's  do.,  £i,  13s.  4d. 

William  Hog,  his  year's  fee,  £$. 

Earnest  to  Gardener,  is. 

But  their  individual  merits  were  open  to  consideration, 
for  we  find  once,  '  pd.  John  Moodie  in  full  of  fee  to  Martin- 
mas, £2  ;  pd.  do.  for  his  diligence  about  grass  2s.  and  4s., 
as  the  half  of  what  he  said  was  stolen  out  of  his  box'(!). 
'John  Moodie  his  year's  fee  £3,  pd.  do.  one  half-crown  in 
consideration  of  his  great  fatigue  at  grass  selling.' 

A  little  memorandum  in  the  first  laird's  handwriting 
shows  the  care  for  the  religion  of  the  household  which  the 
seriously  disposed  householder  had  in  those  days.  I  copy 
it  out  in  full. 


UNTO  MY  CHILDREN  AND  SERVANTS. 

'  You  live  in  a  land  of  light  where  the  Gospel  is  preached 
and  the  glade  tidings  of  salvation  are  published,  wher  the 
scriptures  of  the  old  and  new  testament  which  are  the 
Word  of  God  are  translated  into  our  own  language. 
Wherfor  it  is  your  indespencable  duty  to  learn  thes  scrip- 
tures, to  be  frequent  in  reading  and  meditating  on  the 
same,  that  you  may  know  how  to  behave  yourselves  in 
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this  world,  so  as  you  may  have  the  well  grounded  hopes  of 
being  happy  in  the  world  to  come. 

1  You  have  the  advantage  of  having  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  the  doctrines  that  are  contained  in  the 
word  of  God  compendized  and  drawn  out  by  way  of 
Question  and  answer  in  a  Catechism,  composed  by  an 
Assembly  of  Scots  and  English  Divines  for  the  benefit  and 
advantage  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  land,  and  especially 
of  such  as  are  of  lesser  understanding  and  knowledge, 
which  catechism  you  ought  frequently  to  read  over,  in 
order  to  the  attaining  the  knowledge  of  the  Doctrines  and 
truths  therein  contained. 

'  I  acknowledge  it  is  my  duty  as  a  parent  and  master 
to  see  to  it  that  my  children  and  servants  be  instructed  in 
the  way  to  salvation,  and  therefore  I  have  provided  for 
you  the  Shorter  Catechism  which  I  do  now  give  you, 
entreating  that  thos  of  you  who  cannot  answer  the  ques- 
tions therin  contained,  may  speedily  learn  the  same,  and  that 
thos  who  can  may  endeavour  after  a  more  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  truths  therin  contained,  and  in  order  therto 
I  have  also  provided  several  copies  of  an  explanation  of 
the  shorter  catechism  by  the  Rev.  and  godly  Divine 
Thomas  Vincent,  to  be  read  to  you,  wherfor  I  hope  you 
will  diligently  attend  to  the  same  and  I  pray  that  God 
may  be  pleased  to  bless  this  means  of  instruction  for  the 
good  of  your  souls.  I  intend  to  take  ane  account  of  your 
knowledge  by  examining  you  of  the  questions  in  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  wherfor  I  desire  that  those  of  you  who 
cannot  well  answer  the  same,  may  be  at  pains  to  learn  the 
same,  and  when  I  do  examine  you,  I  resolve  to  read  in  your 
hearing  some  of  the  questions  and  answers  in  Vincent's 
catechism,  for  your  better  understanding  of  the  questions 
in  the  Shorter  Catechism.  And  as  I  resolve  to  be  at  this 
pains  with  you  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  my  duty,  I  would 
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have  you  to  consider  that  if  you  do  not  improve  this 
means  of  knowledge,  your  condemnation  will  be  the 
oreater.  You  ought  to  be  thankful  to  God,  who  hath  put 
it  in  my  heart  to  be  at  this  pains  with  you  ;  and  to  be 
serious  in  praying  for  this  blessing  on  thes  means  and 
advantages  you  do  enjoy. 

1  You  need  not  want  time  to  read  the  scriptures,  learn 
your  catechism,  and  to  seek  God  in  prayer,  for  his  mercy 
through  the  merits  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  would 
have  you  take  some  time  every  morning  and  evening  for 
this  purpose,  and  that  you  spend  so  much  of  the  Lord's 
day  this  way  as  is  not  employed  in  attending  on  the 
publick  or  family  worship,  or  in  the  works  of  necessity  and 
mercy,  and  particularly  I  recomend  it  to  you,  to  rise  as 
early  on  the  Lord's  day  as  you  do  on  other  dayes  of  the 
week  and  apply  yourselves  seriously  to  thes  duties.' 

But  it  would  be  endless  to  quote  all  the  little  touches — 
intimate  touches — which  reveal  the  life  in  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century — a  simple  family  life,  lived  in  com- 
fort, with  method  and  economy,  and  with  culture  and  care 
for  all :  this  is  the  impression  which  those  records  make. 
In  1723,  James  Jemely,  for  painting  portraits  of  'Self  and 
Wife,'  was  paid  ^"io  each  (the  frames  cost  £i,  6s.).  It 
sounds  a  modest  sum,  but  when  we  remember  that,  a  little 
later,  Raeburn  sold  his  masterpieces  for  a  similar  price,  we 
are  less  surprised,  for  James  Jemely  was  not  a  Raeburn. 
He  has,  however,  managed  to  leave  us  quite  individual 
likenesses  of  the  first  laird  and  lady.  The  pictures  are 
half-lengths  ;  James  is  dressed  in  a  claret-coloured  single- 
breasted  coat  and  a  white  cravat.  A  not  very  large  curly 
wig  surmounts  a  smooth-cheeked  face,  with  kind  eyes  and 
a  pleasant  mouth.  Louisa  Hamilton  is  not  portrayed  as 
beautiful  as  her  girlish  fame  would  lead  us  to  expect,  but 
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is  a  comely  dame  carrying  her  head  well,  on  a  long  neck. 
Her  hair  is  piled  above  her  face,  and  falls  on  her  shoulders  ; 
the  dress  is  a  loose  dark  olive-green  gown  over  a  very  low 
white  underbodice.  In  both  pictures  the  flesh  colour  is 
bad,  either  from  the  painter's  want  of  skill  or  the  neglect 
of  years.  For  in  the  last  generation  these  pictures  were 
rescued  from  the  garrets,  and  a  third,  mentioned  in  the 
inventories  as  that  of  the  laird's  brother,  has  passed  beyond 
our  ken,  having  been  last  heard  of  as  in  use  as  a  door  in 
the  henhouse. 
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CHAPTER  X 

LETTERS  TO  AND  FROM  LEYDEN 

In  1729,  James  Balfour  sent  his  oldest  son  to  study  at 
Leyden.  The  younger  James  was  destined  for  the  bar, 
and  had  a  pretty  turn  for  philosophical  research  ;  it  was 
well,  then,  to  give  him  the  advantage  of  foreign  travel  and 
foreign  teaching. 

In  the  letters  which  passed  between  father  and  son 
during  this  time,  one  recognises  in  the  former  a  man  of 
deep  religious  feeling,  and  in  the  son  an  affectionate  and 
respectful  disposition.  James  Balfour  was  all  his  life 
a  'godly  man,'  as  we  judge  from  a  little  paper  preserved 
in  the  charter-chest  for  all  those  years,  and  bearing  the 
date  1698,  when  the  writer  was  seventeen  years  old. 

1 1698  Att  X.M.K. — I  gave  myself  up  to  the  Lord,  and 
did  engage  to  be  his,  upon  Sabbath  ye  7th  day  of  Sep- 
tember 1698  years  ;  and  so  do  write  this  down  that  it  may 
remember  me  of  it,  so  that  I  may  walk  answerable  to  my 
engagements,  serving  the  Lord  and  trusting  in  His  name  ; 
that  it  may  be  an  answer  to  Satan  ye  tempter,  when 
tempting  me  to  draw  back  from  God  the  Lord  my  Lord's 
way,  that  I  am  not  my  own,  but  bought  with  a  prise,  and 
also  an  answer  to  the  world  and  the  lusts  of  the  flesh, 
those  carnal  pleasures,  and  yt  may  be  a  witness  agt  me,  if 
I  mak  not  answerable  to  my  engagements.  Ys  I  subscribe 
with  my  hand.  Ja.  Balfour.' 
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There  is  no  date  to  the  following  letter  from  James 
Balfour,  junior,  to  his  father.  It  is  addressed  to  Mr. 
James  Balfour,  Fortrose  ;  and  from  the  handwriting  one 
gathers  that  the  writer  must  have  been  a  schoolboy,  and 
very  sententious  at  that. 

1  Dear  Father, — This  being  the  first  occasion  I  have 
had  of  writing  a  letter,  for  that  and  other  reasons  which 
you  may  easily  guess  at,  I  have  perhaps  as  much  reason 
as  Tiberius  Caesar  to  write  "  Quid  scribam,  aut  quomodo 
scribam,  aut  quid  omnino  non  scribam,  nescio  " — neverthe- 
less at  your  desire  I  shall  do  as  I  can.  I  desire  therefore 
to  return  thanks  for  such  an  excellent  advice,  and  pray 
that  God  would  accompany  it  with  his  blessing.  And 
among  the  many  mercies  that  infinite  goodness  has  been 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  me,  I  reckon  it  none  of  the  least 
to  have  had  so  good  a  father,  since  the  mind  in  its  youth, 
like  a  young  unruly  horse,  requires  the  nicest  art  and  care 
duly  to  moderate.  I  hope  that  God  shall  direct  me  to  such 
an  Imployment  as  shall  be  most  for  his  Glory  and  my 
good,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  reason  for  that  of  the  poet 
to  be  applied  to  me,  "Qui  fit,  Maecenas,  ut  nemo,  quam 
sibi  sortem  Seu  ratio  dederit  seu  fors  objecerit,  ilia 
Contentus  vivat  laudet  diversa  sequentes  ?  "  My  Lord 
that  men  are  sick  of  their  own  state,  the  effect  of  choice 
or  produced  by  chance,  and  other  men's  commend,  what 
is  the  cause  ? 

'  I  shall  stop  here  for  several  reasons,  the  chief  of 
which  are  these,  because  *H  Xeye  tl  cnyrjs  Kpelrrov  rj  crty-qv 

eXe- 

'  Be  silent,  or  speak  something  better  than  silence.    And 

because  of  the  weakness  of  my  judgement  and  barrenness 
of  my  invention,  I  will  only  add,  that  by  the  blessing  of 
God  I  am  in  perfect  health  and  strength,  and  hope  that 
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this  will  find  you  so  also. — I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
and  affectionate  son,  James  Balfour.' 

It  is  curiously  touching  to  read  the  letters  which  have 
been  preserved,  out  of  so  many  which  must  have  been 
destroyed.  James  Balfour  years  ago  smiled  over  the 
above  effusion,  and  laid  it  carefully  away ;  and  hundreds 
of  years  afterwards  one  reads  and  smiles  again  at  the  newly 
acquired  learning,  and  the  pious  reflections  which  belonged 
to  his  era,  and  the  friendly  playfulness  which  was  in  the 
way  of  passing  between  this  father  and  this  son. 

There  is  a  scroll  of  an  old  letter,  evidently  sent  by  the 
father  to  make  ready  for  his  son's  arrival  in  foreign  parts, 
which  is  as  follows  : — 

'  Mr.  A.  D. — Sir,  the  Bearer  is  my  eldest  son ;  he  is 
designed  for  Leyden,  to  prosecute  his  studies.  I  have 
given  him  this  letter  of  address  to  you,  not  doubting  but 
you  will  complye  with  all  that  I  desire  therein,  which  is 
that  if  he  hath  occasion  for  any  sum  of  money,  not  exceed- 
ing four  hundred  gildens,  you  '1  be  pleased  to  give  it  him, 
taking  his  bill  on  me,  which  shal  be  duly  honoured.  I 
might  have  given  him  ane  unlimited  credit,  being  persuaded 
he  would  not  abuse  the  same,  but  I  am  persuaded  this 
will  supply  any  emergent  unprovided  for.  I  desire  also 
that  you  may  be  aiding  to  him  with  your  advice  and  assist- 
ance, in  any  case  he  may  have  occasion  to  applye  to  you  for 
the  same,  and  whatsoever  civility  you  may  shew  him,  I  must 
take  it  as  done  to  myself,  and  shal  be  glade  of  ane  oppor- 
tunity to  return  the  same.  Your  deceased  brother  George 
his  children  are  very  well  taken  care  of;  I  have  one  of 
them  with  me,  my  brother  and  sister  each  of  them  another ; 
his  eldest  son  Alexr.  is  at  ane  apprentise-ship  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  other  two  are  with  other  friends  in  Angus. 
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I  wish  you  all  manner  of  prosperity  and  do  respectfully 
salute  you,  Sir,'  etc. 

Next  comes  the  scroll,  or  copy  of  a  letter  of  serious 
advice,  addressed  to  young  James  on  the  occasion  of  his 
starting  on  his  travels  : — 

'  D.  J.  affection  and  duty  both  do  engage  me,  now  that 
you  are  to  go  beyond  sea,  to  give  you  my  best  council  and 
advice.  It  is  very  likely  that  before  your  return  to  this 
country  again,  some  of  your  friends  and  acquaintances 
may  be  in  eternity,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  a  great  un- 
certainty whether  you  and  I  shall  see  one  another  in  the 
face  again.  Therefore  I  hope  that  you  will  seriously 
advert  to  what  I  say,  and  frequently  reflect  thereupon,  and 
be  in  earnest  with  God  for  his  grace,  to  enable  you  complye 
therewith. 

'  You  know  you  were  early  devoted  to  God  in  Baptism ; 
you  have  had  a  religious  education,  and  have  made  pro- 
fession of  making  a  surrender  to  God,  F.S.  and  H.G.  in 
all  that  you  are,  have,  or  may  have,  or  can  do  or  undergo. 
I  do  seriously  entreat  you  to  beware  of  resting  upon  a 
profession,  a  form  of  godliness  may  impose  upon  me,  but 
can  never  upon  a  holy  and  all-seeing  God.  Read  and 
consider  seriously  what  our  Lord  and  Saviour  saith,  Luke 
xiii.  26,  27  ;  John  iii.  3,  except  ye  be  converted,  etc. 

4  You  are  going  from  your  Father's  house  ;  do  be  serious 
in  seeking  the  presence  of  God  with  you,  his  protection, 
conduct  and  direction  in  all  times,  and  at  all  places,  and 
see  that  you  be  always  depending  upon  him  for  the  same, 
live  a  life  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  depend 
upon  his  merits  and  intercession  for  all  you  stand  in  need 
of,  be  careful  to  evidence  the  sincerity  of  your  faith  by  a 
holy  life,  abstaining  from  all  appearance  of  evil,  conforming 
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your  heart  and  life  to  the  rule  of  God's  holy  word,  doing 
all  the  good  you  can,  and  from  a  principle  of  love  to  God, 
and  then  shal  you  experience  that  such  a  life  hath  a  great 
reward  here,  will  yield  peace  at  death,  and  is  the  straight 
road  to  eternal  life. 

'  And  besides  this  general  advice,  there  are  these  things 
I  would  more  particularly  recomend  to  you.  That  you 
would  seek  God  morning  and  evening  by  serious  and 
fervent  prayer,  and  when  you  are  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  retirement  for  that  end,  that  you  be  most 
serious  in  ejaculatory  and  mental  prayer,  and  be  always  on 
your  guard  against,  and  dread  formality  ;  be  diligent  in  the 
serious  reading  of  God's  holy  word,  and  endeavour  after  a 
heart-knowledge  of  the  scriptures  which  are  able  to  make 
you  wise  unto  salvation  ;  attend  the  public  ordinances  of 
God's  worship  with  reverence ;  Remember  the  sabath  or 
Lord's  day,  and  as  to  this  last  as  the  place  where  you  are 
going  is  branded  with  this  bad  character,  that  after  public 
worship  is  over,  too  great  libertys  are  taken  in  indulging 
themselves  in  idleness  and  diversions,  and  such  like  or 
worse  practises,  I  would  advise  you  to  be  careful  not  to 
conform  to  the  bad  practises  of  others,  nor  follow  their  bad 
example,  but  especially  on  that  day,  after  the  public  worship, 
I  recomend  it  to  you  that  you  would  retire  to  your  room, 
or  closet,  and  spend  the  rest  of  that  day  in  the  duties  of 
serious  closet  religion,  and  this  will  be  a  happy  mean  to 
obtain  God's  blessing  on  you  through  the  week,  his  pro- 
tection and  conduct,  and  to  keep  you  at  a  distance  from  all 
manner  of  sin.  In  the  last  place,  I  intreat  you  to  beware 
of  bad  company;  it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  shun  being 
in  company  with  such  upon  many  occasions,  but  be  always 
on  your  guard,  hate  the  bad  practises,  and  make  those  who 
are  virtuous  and  fear  God  your  closest  companions.  Your 
danger  from  bad  company  is  more  and  greater  than  you, 
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or    I    either,    comprehend   or   can  foresee ;   joine  serious 
prayer  with  watchfulness  against  this  snare. 

'  As  to  worldly  concerns,  I  shal  give  you  my  advice  in 
a  papper  apart.  I  pray  God  in  his  infinite  mercy  may 
bless  this  advice  to  you,  may  engage  your  heart  to  him- 
self, may  preserve,  protect,  guide  and  bless  you  wherever 
you  go,  and  as  this  is  so,  it  shall  be  the  constant  prayer 
of ' 

The  letter  is  only  a  rough  scroll,  and  is  not  signed,  but 
both  contents  and  handwriting  identify  it  as  James  Balfour's. 
The  other  '  papper '  concerning  worldly  affairs  is  not 
extant,  but  the  letter  to  Mr.  A.  D.  provided  the  traveller 
against  any  great  pecuniary  difficulty  in  foreign  parts. 
The  earnest  and  tender  appeal  to  the  son  just  leaving 
home  gives  proof  that  James  Balfour,  as  a  man  of  full  age, 
had  never  drawn  back  from  the  solemn  engagement 
entered  into  in  his  youth. 

We  have  two  letters  written  from  Leyden — neither  of 
them  the  answer  to  this  first  epistle  : — 

'  Dear  Father, — About  three  days  after  I  sent  my  last 
I  received  a  paquet  of  letters  by  Capt.  Edmonston  which 
occasions  me,  though  a  little  dubious,  to  put  you  to  the 
expense  of  this.  You  may  expect  a  longer  letter  by 
Edmonston  who  sails  in  less  than  3  weeks,  and  none 
by  post.  I  have  writt  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wencen,  to  which 
I  expect  an  answer  before  Edmonston  sails.  I  forget  if  I 
wrote  directly  in  my  last  that  I  had  received  the  bill  you 
sent  me,  but  I  spent  it  all  at  Rotterdam,  though  I  will  be 
reimbursed  in  the  3rd  part  of  it.  I  am  now  straightened 
for  want  of  money,  and  since  you  have  sent  no  gold  with 
Ed.  I  hope  you  '1  send  it  as  soon  as  possible  ;  or  if  not, 
a  bill  of  100  g.  before  you  send  your  last,  which  as  I  wrote 
will  be  soon  enough,  if  payable  about  the  20th  of  June 
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N.S.  You  write  me  my  sisters  are  sewing  2  linnen  vests 
for  me,  which  will  be  very  acceptable,  and  because  the 
weather  will  soon  be  very  warm  here,  you'll  please  to 
send  them  over  as  soon  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time 
if  convenient  your  sword,  which  I  believe  you  had  good 
reason  not  to  send  with  Ed.  Upon  the  first  occasion  you 
have  to  write,  please  write  me  particularly  of  what  passes 
in  the  Assembly. 

'  Give  my  kind  respects  to  my  Mother  and  all  friends. — 
Your  very  affectionate  Son,  James  Balfour. 

'  Leyden,  May  13//&,  1729.' 

It  is  interesting,  but  fruitless,  to  speculate  what  Edmon- 
ston  would  have  done  had  he  been  intrusted  with  the 
family  sword.  On  the  27th  of  May  young  James  Balfour 
writes  more  fully  : — 

'  Dear  Father, — Yours  of  the  9th  of  last  month  was  very 
acceptable  to  me,  which  I  partly  answered  in  my  last,  and 
partly  reffer'd  you  to  this.  I  received  also  letters  from 
some  other  of  my  friends,  which  I  designed  to  have 
answered  on  the  occasion,  but  I  have  been  so  much  diverted 
of  late,  and  other  ways  have  so  little  to  say  that  I  must 
defer  it  to  another  opportunity.  You  may  justly  think  it 
high  time  that  I  should  write  you  what  I  have  been  doing 
all  winter,  and  though  I  could  spend  a  great  deal  of  paper 
in  descanting  upon  this,  yet  I  design  to  give  you  only  a 
simple  narration,  upon  which  you  may  make  your  own 
reflections,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  give  you  no  other 
account  than  this.  This  University  is  very  well  provided 
indeed  of  good  Masters.  The  Town  itself  is  quiet,  and  few 
diversions  in  it,  which  only  make  one  apt  to  think  it  very 
proper  for  a  successful  prosecution  of  studies.  But  again 
I    have  met  with  difficulties  and  obstructions.     My  eyes 
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have  been  pretty  tender  all  along,  though  no  worse  than 
when  I  left  Scotland.  However,  when  I  could  by  no 
means  spend  all  my  time  in  study,  this  made  me  weary 
very  much  in  this  strange  country.  I  have  us'd  Dr. 
Boerhave's  prescription,  though  I  cannot  say  that  my  eyes 
are  sensibly  much  the  better  of  it ;  however  they  are 
pretty  well  when  I  spare  them,  though  they  can  bear  very 
little  fatigue.  Again  almost  ever  since  I  came  to  this 
country  I  have  been  troubled  with  a  cattarrh,  or  a  stiffness 
or  obstruction  in  my  breast  and  throat,  which  at  first  I 
thought  but  a  trifle,  and  would  soon  go  off,  and  so  I  did 
not  write  to  you  of  it,  but  afterwards  it  made  me  pretty 
uneasy.  When  I  consulted  Dr.  Boerhaave  for  my  eyes,  he 
also  ordered  me  a  medicine  for  this,  which  did  me  sensible 
service.  I  wrote  lately  that  it  was  almost  gone,  but  it 
returned  again  pretty  uneasy,  but  now  it  is  a  little  better. 
Perhaps  it  was  because,  after  a  perpetual  winter,  we  had 
6  or  7  good  days  in  the  beginning  of  May,  but  after- 
wards so  very  cold  that  we  were  obliged  to  have  fires  in 
company,  after  the  middle  of  May ;  but  now  I  hope  the 
weather  is  turning  good  in  good  earnest.  I  desire  to 
submitt  to  the  sovereign  providence  of  God,  and  hope  in 
a  little  time  to  recover  perfect  health.  In  every  other 
respect  I  enjoy  good  health. 

'  But  notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages  I  hope  I 
have  not  spent  my  time  altogether  to  no  purpose,  but  I 
find  I  must  not  expatiate.  I  wrote  you  that  I  had  dropt 
my  design  of  going  to  Paris,  and  in  a  few  days  I  expect 
from  London  Mr.  Gillon  and  Mr.  Forbes,  who  will  per- 
haps go  with  me  through  Flanders  in  4  or  5  weeks.  I 
wrote  for  400  g.,  but  expected  part  of  it  in  the  interim  ; 
but  since  I  got  no  money  with  Edmonston,  and  also  Mr. 
Gillon,  junr.,  has  been  disappointed  of  a  bill,  to  which  I 
trusted  these  ten  days,  if  he  receives  it  not  to-morrow  or 
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by  next  post,  I  will  be  obliged  to  write  for  50  or 
60  gs.  from  Rotterdam,  which  I  am  sorry  for,  because 
by  that  means  I  will  have  more  money  than  I  '11  have 
occasion  for  here ;  I  have  received  the  breeches  you 
sent  me.  I  have  some  thoughts  of  going  to  Utrecht  or 
Amsterdam  next  week— which  is  Kermish  or  Pentecost 
vacation. 

'  You  put  several  questions  to  me  in  your  last,  which  I 
will  answer  shortly.  The  ague  is  turning  a  little  frequent. 
James  Bell,  who  I  hope  will  deliver  you  this  letter,  has 
just  now  put  it  away.  Our  common  diversions  are  walking 
and  visiting.  The  town  is  very  quiet  all  the  week,  but  on 
Sunday  the  streets  are  throng'd,  yet  the  greatest  part  of 
their  shops  are  shut.  I,  for  ordinary,  hear  my  good  friend 
Mr.  Gowan,  the  english  minister,  who  is  a  man  of  very 
good  sense,  and  very  much  beloved  by  the  students.  I 
seldom  hear  the  French  minister,  and  for  the  Dutch,  I 
never  could  give  pains  to  understand  it. 

I  Besides  my  ordinary  colledges,  of  which  the  closest  I 
attend  is  Burman's,  5  times  a  week,  I  sometimes  attend 
public  colledges  of  humanity,  botany  and  philosophy. 

'  I  have  scarce  anything  to  entertain  you  with.  Dr. 
Boerhave  lately  had  a  public  discourse  of  his  professions 
of  Chemie  and  Botanie.  We  had  a  great  audience,  and 
among  the  rest  was  honoured  with  my  Lord  Chesterfield's 
presence,1  who  afterwards  dined  with  him. 

I I  have  bought  a  6  pence  worth  of  french  chalk,  which 
I  believe  is  another  name  for  Brabant.  If  I  had  had  more 
money  I  would  have  sent  more,  but  perhaps  I  may  do  it 
another  time.     Mr.  Bell  will  take  care  of  it. 

1 1  shall  endeavour  not  to  draw  any  bill  upon  you.  I 
conclude  this  with  my  best  wishes  to  you  and  my  Mother, 

1  This  was  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Letters  to  His  Son  ;  he  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  in  1726. 
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and  my  kind  respects  to  all  friends. — Your  very  affectionate 
Son,  James  Balfour. 

'Leyden,  May  21th,  N.S.,  1729.' 

Soon  after  this  the  eldest  son  was  welcomed  home — a 
travelled  and  doubtless  an  admired  and  distinguished  guest, 
whether  he  brought  more  French  chalk  with  him  or  not. 
Destined  for  the  Bar,  he  passed  advocate  17th  November 
1 730,  his  father  paying  in  fees  ^40.  But  before  leaving  the 
Leyden  episode,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  details  of  a 
prescription  which,  although  without  signature,  seems  to 
have  been  that  of  Boerhaave,  alluded  to  in  James  Balfour 
junior's  letter — which  did  not  cure  his  eyes,  although  the 
'  stiffness  in  his  chest '  benefited. 

The  Snuff. 

Take  Turbus  mineral  a  dram.1  Lilies  of  the  Vailie  a  primrose's 
Leaves  in  the  summer,  dry  to  a  powder.  Mix  an  Eaquel  quan- 
tity, and  take  the  quaintity  of  a  dram  for  a  dose  and  a  half  a 
dram  of  the  pill  a  Coca  maid  into  a  dose  of  pills  the  next  day. 

The  pills  afore  maid  thus. 

Half  an  ounce  of  Bitter  Apell  on  an  ounce  of  Camanoy,  of  the 
best  aloees — powder  them  and  sift  them  throw  a  muslen,  then 
mix  them  up  with  a  dram  of  the  oyle  of  cloves  and  as  much  of 
the  surup  of  Buckthorn  as  will  make  it  into  pills,  put  it  into  the 
powder  of  Lickoris. 

The  Eye  Watter. 

Take  of  the  finest  Cole,  of  dragon  blood 2  of  each  a  quarter  of  a 
pound,  put  them  into  a  pot  with  a  quart  of  water  and  let  them 
Enfuse  on  a  very  slow  fire  till  it  is  come  to  a  pint,  then  add  an 
ounce  of  Allam  and  two  dram  of  blew  witrol.  Let  them  boil  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  Let  it  stand  till  Clear  power  it  off  in 
botles  and  it  will  keep  sewen  years. 

1  Yellow  sulphate  of  mercury. 

2  Sanguis  draconis,  resin  from  the  Dracana  d?-aco  and  other  plants. 
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The  Oyntment. 

Take  of  the  Lapis  Calamanaris 1  half  an  ounce,  of  the  prepared 
powder  of  sukey  [?]  an  Equall  quainty,  of  Eye  Bright  a  handfull, 
put  them  into  a  half  a  pound  of  Butter,  without  salt,  and  boyl  it 
on  a  fire  very  slow,  a  quarter  of  an  houer,  and  then  strain  them 
through  a  flanin  ;  affter  Cold  mix  two  drams  of  the  dragon's 
blood  in  powder. 

The  prescriptions  are  probably  translations  from  the 
Latin  of  Boerhaave,  made  in  order  that  the  remedies  might 
be  continued  at  home. 

1  Lapis  calamanaris,  native  carbonate  and  silicate  of  zinc. 
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CHAPTER    XI 


HELEN   AND   GAVIN   HAMILTON 


In  1732  James  gave  his  eldest  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Gavin  Hamilton,  and  the  joyful  event  is  traced  in  the 
account-book  records,  '  Charges  on  My  Daughter  Helen's 
marriage. ' 


23  yds.  of  holland  [2s.  3d.  a  yd. — Ed.], 
8  ells  of  Cherry  [2s.  nd.  an  ell. — Ed.], 
Marriage  dinner  including  acct.  in  Lizzard 
Proclamation  and  coaches, 
Chest  of  drawers, 
Bethia  Sheilds  acct.,  . 
Mrs.  M.  Calais  acct,   . 
William  Baillies  acct., 
In  Jo.  Angus  acct., 
In  Jo.  Youngs  stay  acct, 
In  Mr.  Jos  acct.,. 


.   £2 

11     9 

I 

3     4 

J's  acct,     7 

5  11 

0 

19    0 

2 

12    0 

2 

13     8 

0 

6    0 

1 

9  10 

8 

10  n| 

1 

8     0 

•       13 

9    6 

£42 

9    1*2 

2 

7     3 

3 

4    6 

£48 

1     8| 

13!  yds.  lace  [3s.  6d.  yer  yd. — Ed.], 
3  doz.  red  i\  cherry  wine, 


But  there  were  other  items,  as — 

For  cucumbers  and  capers  for  marriage  dinner,  2s. 
John  Baillie  2  coaches,  when  my  daughter  was  married,  8s. 
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And  we  learn  that  the  '  Chest  of  drawers,'  her  father's 
wedding  present,  was  '  walnut  tree.' 

The  bridegroom  was  the  son  of  Professor  Hamilton, 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  first  cousin 
to  his  bride's  mother.  He  was  a  publisher  and  bookseller, 
in  the  days  when  men  of  the  best  birth  saw  no  disgrace 
in  making  their  livelihood  over  a  shop  counter,  and  when 
especially  estimable  was  the  trade  which  was  concerned  in 
the  making  and  selling  of  books.  In  a  memorandum  by 
Gavin's  daughter,  Miss  Betty  Hamilton,  written  when  she 
was  ninety-three  years  old,  we  read  that  he  was  'much 
beloved  for  his  gentle,  manly  conduct  and  suavity  of 
manners,  and  as  a  man  of  taste  in  literature  and  science.' 
His  society,  his  daughter  adds,  was  much  courted  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  his  day.  He  and  Provost  George 
Drummond  combined  to  make  and  carry  out  various  plans 
for  the  improvement  of  the  city,  the  scheme  of  the  New 
Town  being  then  in  embryo. 

The  portraits  of  Gavin  Hamilton  and  his  wife  are  among 
those  at  Pilrig.  They  were  left  to  my  father  by  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Banchory,  and  came  in  1870.  One  judges 
from  the  picture  that  Helen  was  pretty — very  white,  with 
red  lips,  long  large  dark-blue  eyes,  a  very  fair  and  pretty 
neck  and  shoulders,  and  the  air  of  a  lady  who  is  used  to 
being  admired.  The  picture  was  painted  in  1747,  when 
she  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  She  wears  a  coquettish 
little  lace  cap,  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  above  the  ear,  and  a 
pale  blue,  square-cut  low  silk  bodice,  trimmed  with  a  lace 
tucker,  and  draped  over  the  shoulders  with  a  Stuart  tartan 
plaid.  Gavin  is  very  plain — a  grey,  grim  man  against  a 
grey  background ;  and  unless  we  had  the  best  authority  for 
believing  him  to  have  been  possessed  of  great  charm  and 
virtue,  we  would  perhaps  not  have  suspected  it. 

Four  years  after  their  marriage,  when  the  young  husband 
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was  the  youngest  bailie  in  Edinburgh,  his  courage  and  his 
loyalty  to  duty  were  put  to  a  severe  test.  The  Edinburgh 
mob,  fierce  and  dogged  as  it  always  was,  bitterly  resented 
the  reprieve  which  had  been  sent  to  the  notorious  Captain 
Porteous  of  the  Town  Guard.  In  the  usual  riot  after  an 
execution,  where  the  victim  had  at  the  same  time  merited 
his  doom  and  received  the  sympathy  of  the  watching 
public,  Porteous  and  his  men  had  fired  on  the  crowd  under 
the  provocation  of  assaults  and  abuse.  He  was  tried  and 
condemned  to  death,  but  afterwards  had  with  much  reason 
received  a  reprieve.  The  townsfolk,  maddened  by  the 
thought  that  the  bloodshed  among  their  ranks  was  to  go 
unavenged,  rose  in  their  hundreds,  seized  the  gates,  and, 
fierce  and  implacable,  swarmed  up  into  the  High  Street 
and  towards  the  Tolbooth,  where  the  doomed  man  was 
making  merry  with  his  friends.  It  is  said  that  most  of  the 
magistrates  found  safety  and  relaxation  in  a  wine-cellar, 
but  equally  grim  and  equally  dogged  with  the  crowd,  the 
youngest  bailie,  whose  morals  were  above  all  temptation 
from  wine-cellars,  stood  to  his  duty.  He  had  a  sister  who 
lived  not  far  off,  and  she,  with  great  difficulty,  contrived 
to  send  a  message  down  the  surging  High  Street  to  her 
brother,  urging  him  to  come  to  her  to  hear  some  special 
message.  He  supposed  this  message  must  be  on  the 
public  service,  and  hastened  up  the  stairs  to  her  house, 
which  was  in  one  of  the  high  buildings  in  the  town.  As 
soon  as  she  got  him  within  her  doors  the  agitated  woman 
locked  them  securely  and  told  him  he  could  not  go  out 
into  the  street  again.  '  Madam,'  he  answered  sternly, 
1 1  must  be  on  duty  to-night ;  if  you  will  not  let  me  out  by 
the  door  I  shall  jump  the  window ! '  What  could  a  faithful 
sister  do  ?  She  unlocked  the  door,  and  he  took  up  his  post 
at  the  prison  gate.  The  rabble  surged  round,  and  while  he 
stood  there  a  Lochaber  axe  was  swung,  aimed  to  strike 
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him  on  the  head,  and  Gavin  Hamilton  would  have  had 
short  shrift  had  not  some  friends,  on  the  lookout  within  the 
door,  seen  the  danger,  and  adroitly  drawn  him  into  safety. 
Fire  and  a  resolute  foe  made  a  speedy  end  to  the  resist- 
ance of  the  prison,  and  the  hapless  prisoner  met  his  fate. 
The  youngest  bailie  had  the  gruesome  duty  of  superintend- 
ing the  removal  of  the  body  from  the  dyer's  pole  where 
Porteous  had  been  hanged ;  and  poor  pale  Helen  and  the 
faithful  sister  got  their  hero  safe  home  again,  and,  one 
hopes,  made  much  of  him  for  his  staunch  courage  through 
a  very  nasty  night. 

The  year  1740  saw  him  in  the  magistracy  again,  and 
once  more  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle,  when  he  ran  the 
risk  of  his  life  in  quelling  a  meal  riot  in  the  Water  of 
Leith  village,  where  the  public  granaries  belonging  to  the 
city  were  situated. 
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Before  this,  in  1732  or  1733,  Helen  Smith  died.  Her 
second  husband  had  predeceased  her,  as  she  is  styled  the 
Dowager  Lady  Rouchsoles  in  her  funeral  accounts.  She 
was  evidently  resident  in  Edinburgh  before  her  death. 

In  1733  we  find  an  entry  in  the  accounts  as  follows, 
'  Drink  money  to  grandchild's  nurse,  5s.' ;  and  one  can 
picture  the  excitement,  the  pride  and  joy  with  which  the 
advent  of  the  first  of  the  new  generation  was  welcomed. 
This  was  Louisa  Hamilton,  the  eldest  child  of  Helen  and 
Gavin. 

Of  James  Balfour's  younger  sons,  Robert,  the  second, 
was  a  merchant  in  Leith,  and  married  Anne  Ellis.  In  his 
father's  will  he  was  passed  over  in  the  inheritance  of 
Pilrig,  until  his  younger  brothers  had  succeeded,  he 
coming  in  before  his  sisters  ;  but  a  proviso  was  made 
that  if  James,  the  eldest  son,  died  without  heirs,  and  any  of 
the  younger  sons  succeeded,  Robert  was  to  have  a  certain 
sum  of  money  extra  to  his  portion.  George  was  appren- 
ticed to  Alexander  Stevenson  of  Montgrenan,  W.S.,  and 
afterwards,  in  the  role  of  the  good  apprentice,  he  married 
his  master's  daughter,  and  from  them  were  descended  the 
Wisharts  of  Foxhall,  the  Campbells  of  Ederline,  etc.  He 
passed  as  a  Writer  to  the  Signet  12th  March  1736,  and 
died  28th  March  1751.  The  fourth  son,  Alexander,  was 
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destined  for  the  Church,  but  his  career  was,  as  we  shall 
see,  suddenly  cut  short. 

James  Balfour  was  fifty-six  years  old,  and  things  were 
very  well  with  him  :  his  bonny  girls — the  youngest,  seven- 
teen ;  the  oldest,  unmarried,  twenty-three — were  growing 
up  each  prettier  than  the  other.  He  saw  his  boys  becom- 
ing men  under  his  watchful  eyes.  His  eldest  son  had 
made,  or  was  making,  his  choice  of  a  pleasant  daughter- 
in-law  for  the  parents,  and  his  daughter's  children  were  on 
his  knees ;  he  had  made  his  home  a  pleasant  place,  and 
doubtless  life  was  very  good  to  him.  But  the  fiat  went 
forth  :  how,  we  have  no  record.  Two  years  before  we 
see  in  the  account-books  that  '  Self  and  Wife '  went  on  a 
journey  to  the  Highlands,  and  as  'goat's  milk'  was  the 
object  of  the  quest,  it  seems  to  hint  at  failing  health. 
Earlier,  George  had  been  sent  to  Galloway  to  seek  the 
same  remedy,  and  probably  had  benefited  so  much  by  the 
prescription,  or  by  the  air  of  Galloway,  that  his  father  and 
mother  followed  a  similar  course.  Whether  or  not  the 
purpose  was  served  at  the  time,  illness,  apparently  sudden 
and  severe,  came  to  the  house  in  1737.  Alexander  fell 
ill  first,  and  on  the  13th  of  January  we  find  that  the 
doctor's  and  chemist's  aid  was  called  in,  and  read  the 
records  of  the  illness  in  the  latter's  bill.  On  the  27th  was 
entered,  '  For  your  father  ten  oz.,  pectoral  mixture.'  And 
daily  from  that  date  there  is  a  record  of  the  various 
remedies  applied  to  both  patients.  In  Alexander's  case, 
at  least,  it  seems  to  have  been  fever  in  some  form ;  and  on 
the  2nd  February  comes  the  ominous  entry  of  '  blistering 
plasters  for  your  brother's  head,'  and  four  more  blistering 
plasters  on  the  same  day.  On  the  3rd  February,  after  two 
other  entries,  we  find  one  pathetically  suggestive  of  a  tragic 
breakdown,  'for  your  mother — Valerian  roots.' 

Then  in  another  little  bill  we  find  (it  is  headed  '  The 
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Sconces  furnished  to  the  Funerals  of  Mr.  Balfour  of  Pilrig 
and  Son')  a  charge  for  'seven  large  double-branched  candle- 
sticks for  one  night.'  So  on  the  3rd  the  father  must  have 
died,  and  on  the  5th  the  same  illumination  of  the  death- 
chamber  was  repeated  for  the  son.  Very  curiously,  the 
first  funeral  was  on  the  4th  of  February,  the  day  after  the 
first  death,  and  the  second  on  the  6th,  the  day  after  the 
second  :  unusually  soon,  unless  the  double  illness  was  con- 
sidered very  infectious.  After  the  funeral  the  will  was 
read;  it  was  signed,  in  a  good  firm  hand,  on  the  31st 
January,  when  he  must  have  felt  that  his  illness  was 
dangerous.  So  the  master  hurriedly  left  the  beloved 
house,  passing  under  the  carved  shield  which  bore  the 
legend  attesting  his  faith  in  a  more  enduring  inheritance. 
Almost  before  the  first  dark  procession  had  wound  its 
way  to  Leith,  they  had  to  make  ready  for  the  next,  and 
father  and  son  were  laid  in  one  grave. 

Curiously  similar  was  the  death  of  James's  great-great- 
grandson,  Robert  Balfour,  who  died  in  1870.  His  son,  a 
lad  of  eighteen,  contracted  scarlet  fever,  and  the  father 
caught  the  infection  while  nursing  him.  After  a  few  days' 
illness,  the  older  man  succumbed,  and  the  boy  died  a  few 
hours  later.  The  two  funerals  were  together.  And  one 
other  day  saw  a  double  funeral  leave  Pilrig  House,  when 
Jane  and  Anne  Balfour,  sisters  of  the  same  Robert 
Balfour,  died  in  1842,  within  two  days  of  each  other,  and 
were  buried,  in  one  day,  in  one  grave. 

A  quaint  little  record  of  the  funerals  in  1736  is  contained 
in  the  bill  for  the  Cates  which  furnished  forth  the  feast : — 

'  Feb.  3rd. — To  a  seed  cake. 

To  a  plumb  cake. 

To  3  pound  fine  biscuit. 

To  2  pound  Almond. 

To  1  pound  Sponge  savoy. 
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Feb.  5th. — To  I  pound  fine  ditto. 

To  i  pound  plain  almond. 

To  i  pound  sponge  savoy. 

To  amount  of  scones. 

To  the  Master  Marshall's  attendance.' 

But  this  is  an  unattached  bill.  As  to  the  account- 
books  which  we  have  followed  with,  on  the  writer's  part 
at  least,  deep  interest,  they  are  made  up  to  the  31st 
December  1736,  and  the  heading  of  the  page  is  neatly 
made  out  for  the  coming  year  ;  but  no  entries  are  written 
upon  it.     The  books  were  closed. 
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ELLIOTS  AND  ELPHINSTONS 

Some  time  before  James  Balfour's  death,  perhaps  about 
1732,  a  family  came  to  live  in  a  house  not  half  a  mile  from 
Pilrig,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Water  of  Leith,  a  widow 
lady,  with  daughters,  six  or  so.  They  had  left  their  home 
in  Aberdeenshire  when  husband  and  father  died,  and 
settled  in  what  was  then  the  country  beyond  Leith.  Near 
neighbourhood  was  joined  to  community  of  sentiment  in 
politics  and  religion,  and  the  intercourse  became  close 
between  the  houses,  when  the  young  advocate,  the  laird's 
eldest  son,  dressed  himself  in  his  best  and  rode  a-courting 
to  Bowling-green  House.  By  the  fields  and  along  country 
roads  he  would  go,  until  he  found,  in  quiet  room  or  sunny 
garden,  his  lady-love,  Cecilia  Elphinston,  certainly  diligent 
over  her  seam,  from  which  she  looked  up  to  meet  the  eyes 
of  her  lover.  For  her  mother  set  her  seam  morning  by 
morning.  The  legend  saith,  that  before  she  rose,  this 
methodical  lady  cut  out  in  bed  as  many  men's  shirts  as  she 
had  daughters,  and  gave  them  to  the  girls.  Woe  betide 
that  daughter  who  did  not  return  her  shirt  completely 
finished  by  bedtime !  Little  leisure  for  love-making  did 
this  arrangement  of  task-work  allow  !  For  James's  sake, 
and  Cecilia's,  we  earnestly  hope  that  only  on  occasions  of 
special  stress  was  the  full  tale  exacted.  Cecilia  Elphinston 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Elphinston  of  Logie, 
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in  Aberdeenshire,  and  of  Mary  Elliot,  his  wife.  Lady 
Elphinston  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of 
Headshaw  and  Minto,  Lord  of  Justiciary,  and  progenitor 
of  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Minto.  In  the  bad  days  of 
Charles  u.  and  James  n.,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  was  uncom- 
promising on  the  side  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  of  the 
persecuted  generally,  and  got  frequently  into  great  trouble 
himself. 

He  was  a  Writer  to  the  Signet  in  Edinburgh  in  1681, 
at  the  time  when  the  then  Earl  of  Argyll  lay  a  prisoner  in 
Edinburgh  Castle  under  a  more  or  less  trumped-up  charge 
of  treason  and  leasing-making.  Argyll  had  reason  to 
suspect  that  matters  were  being  worked  to  go  against  him 
in  high  quarters,  and  resolved  to  send  an  agent  to  London 
to  endeavour  to  discover  the  king's  mind  with  regard  to 
his  fate.  Gilbert  Elliot  was  chosen  for  this  delicate  mission, 
and  he,  a  man  of  thirty,  strong,  resolute  and  brave,  started 
on  his  long  journey.  He  had  barely  arrived  in  London 
when  he  learned  that  a  king's  messenger  had  already  been 
dispatched  to  the  Council  in  Edinburgh,  bearing  orders  for 
sentence  to  be  passed  upon  Argyll,  although  the  execution 
was  to  be  delayed  during  the  royal  pleasure.  There  was 
no  time  to  be  lost,  and  Elliot  hardened  his  heart,  and 
started  without  rest  on  his  homeward  way.  He  was  riding 
a  race  with  death,  and  he  won,  distancing  the  messenger 
by  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  At  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  20th  December  he  gave  the  letter  to 
Argyll,  forewarning  him  of  the  coming  sentence.  An 
hour  later  the  bird  had  flown.  Disguised  as  a  page, 
holding  up  the  train  of  Lady  Sophia  Lindsay,  his  step- 
daughter, he  escaped  and  fled  to  Holland. 

Sir  Gilbert,  then  Mr.  Gilbert  Elliot,  presently  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  Government  by  having  his  child 
christened   by  one   of  the  proscribed  ministers.      It  was 
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judged  well  that  Elliot  should  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  he 
lingered  at  his  hall  door,  booted  and  spurred,  and  with  his 
horse  at  his  side,  prolonging  his  farewells  to  his  family, 
from  whom  he  was  to  be  indefinitely  parted.  As  he 
stood  there,  a  little  bird  fluttered  down  and  rested  on  his 
foot.  He  shook  it  off,  but  again,  and  yet  once  again,  the 
little  messenger  of  God  returned  and  perched  on  the  foot. 
The  third  time  it  happened,  '  This  is  a  sign,'  Sir  Gibbie 
said,  '  I  must  be  off,'  and  he  mounted  and  rode.  As  he 
went  out  at  one  gate,  the  soldiers  sent  to  capture  him 
entered  at  the  other,  but,  warned  in  time,  Sir  Gilbert 
made  his  way  to  Holland. 

Whether  it  was  at  this  or  some  other  time  I  do  not 
know,  but  one  of  the  occasions  on  which  he  had  to  seek 
safety  in  flight,  and  found  it  in  Holland,  was  when  he  had 
defended  the  celebrated  Mr.  Veitch  on  his  trial,  and,  suc- 
ceeding in  procuring  his  acquittal,  drew  down  upon  him- 
self the  wrath  of  the  Privy  Council.  They  say  that  in 
long  years  afterwards,  when  life  was  safe  and  times  were 
quiet,  and  Elliot  was  a  judge,  he  used,  when  he  came  in 
circuit  to  Dumfries,  where  Veitch  was  settled  as  minister, 
to  lodge  with  him,  and  always  the  two  cronies  talked  over 
old  times,  and  always  Lord  Minto  said,  '  Ah,  Willie, 
Willie !  if  it  hadna  been  for  me,  the  pyats  would  have 
been  pecking  your  pow  on  the  Nether  Bow ! '  And 
Veitch  always  replied,  '  Ah,  Gibbie,  Gibbie !  if  it  hadna 
been  for  me,  you  would  have  been  writing  papers  yet,  at  a 
plack  a  page ! '  For  the  distinction  which  Elliot  gained 
in  this  trial  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  his  after  career. 
He  escaped  to  Holland,  as  we  said,  but  was  tried  in  his 
absence,  while  in  hiding,  and  on  the  trial  his  wife1  was 

1  This  was  his  first  wife,  Helen,  who  was  also  his  cousin,  daughter  of  Andrew 
Stevenson,  burgess,  Edinburgh  ;  he  married  secondly,  in  1692,  Jean,  daughter 
of  Sir  Andrew  Carre  of  Cavers. 
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summoned  to  court  and  interrogated  concerning  his 
whereabouts.  She  baffled  for  some  time  the  inquiries  of 
the  judge,  and  he  at  last  losing  his  temper,  insisted  upon 
knowing  categorically  when  she  had  heard  from  him  last. 
'This  very  morning,'  said  the  lady,  'I  had  a  letter  from 
him.'  'And  what  said  he  in  it  ? '  asked  the  judge.  '  He 
desired,'  gently  replied  the  interrogated,  'to  be  kindly 
remembered  to  your  lordship.'  '  How,  woman !  what 
insolence  is  this  ?' thundered  the  irritated  judge.  'Why, 
my  lord,  he  bade  me  remember  him  kindly  to  all  inquir- 
ing friends,  and  you  are  the  very  first  who  has  speered 
after  him,'  said  she.  How  the  ripple  of  amusement  as  the 
neat  reply  was  quoted  at  kirk  and  market  must  have  run 
through  the  ranks  of  the  grave  Presbyterian  cohorts,  and 
the  words  were  kept  and  passed  on  for  us  to  smile  at  after 
all  those  years. 

Elliot,  after  his  retreat  to  Holland,  is  found  going  the 
rounds  of  the  Churches  of  Geneva  and  Germany,  collecting 
contributions  for  a  rising  in  Scotland.  In  1685  he  was 
one  of  the  twelve  Scottish  gentlemen  who  met  at  Rotter- 
dam to  consider  their  duty  in  the  critical  state  of  affairs, 
and  '  having  assumed  and  taken  upon  themselves  the 
character  of  a  council,  determined  upon  a  great  under- 
taking in  defence,  and  for  the  recovery  of,  the  religious 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  Scotland,'  resolving  to 
make  war  against  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  York. 

When  Argyll  sailed  for  the  Highlands,  Elliot  sailed 
with  him  on  board  the  admiral's  ship,  and  after  the  venture 
had  failed  and  ended  in  its  leader's  capture  and  death, 
Elliot  was  also  sentenced  to  death  and  forfeiture.  It  is 
not  known  how  he  escaped,  but  probably  he  wandered 
about  the  Borders  for  months,  and  ultimately,  as  usual, 
he  reached  Holland.  In  1687  he,  with  several  others, 
obtained  remission  of  his  forfeiture  and  returned  to  Scot- 
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land.  He  was  soon  afterwards,  although  not  without 
difficulty,  admitted  to  the  Bar. 

When  the  Revolution  changed  all  things  for  the  Pro- 
testant party,  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Privy 
Council,  an  office  which  he  retained  till  he  was  raised  to 
the  Bench. 

In  1692  he  was  created  a  knight,  in  1700  a  baronet. 
In  1705  he  became  a  judge,  taking  his  seat  in  the  Court 
of  Session  by  the  name  of  Lord  Minto — '  a  promotion,' 
says  Wodrow,  '  well  deserved  by  his  unshaken  probity, 
integrity,  and  boldness  against  all  unrighteousness  and 
vice.'  He  died  in  1718.  'True,  honest,  and  just'  is  the 
character  given  him  by  Patrick  Hume,  Lord  Marchmont. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  man  whose  portrait,  with 
those  of  his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  hang  in  the  dining- 
room  at  Pilrig — a  large-faced,  strong-featured,  ruddy- 
complexioned  man,  with  bold  black  eyes  and  marked 
eyebrows.  A  large  black  wig  surrounds  his  face,  and  falls 
on  the  white  and  scarlet  judicial  robe  which  he  wears. 
1  Sir  Gibbie '  was  the  familiar  term  by  which  he  was 
known  in  our  childhood,  a  name  which  had  come  down 
from  his  past. 

In  1703  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  bought  a  house  in  the  High 
Street,  which  was  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
timber-fronted  tenements.  It  stood  at  the  head  of  Hunter's 
Close,  had  a  large  hall  beautifully  decorated  with  rich 
pilasters  and  oak  panelling,  and  rooms  with  finely  stuccoed 
ceilings.1  He  lived  there  with  his  eight  sons  and  his 
daughter  from  about  the  time  of  the  Darien  Balfour's  death 
onward. 

This  was  the  father  of  Mary  Elphinston,  the  Chatelaine 
of  Bowling-green  House,  the  mother  of  Cecilia  Balfour. 

She  was  of  a   very  distinct  personality.      Behind   her 

1  Old  and  New  Edinburgh,  vol.  i.  p.  210. 
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strenuous  father  and  the  lady  who  dared  to  joke  with  an 
angry  judge  of  the  time  of  Charles  n.,  she  had  an  ancestry 
of  Border  raiders,  men  who  *  rode  with  the  bold  Buc- 
cleugh.'  She  is,  in  her  portrait,  a  handsome  dame,  with 
small,  well-poised  head,  well-opened  dark  eyes,  and  a  firm, 
thin-lipped,  yet  withal  pretty  mouth.  Her  dress  is  of  the 
same  style  as  Louisa  Hamilton's,  a  dark  green  overgown 
and  a  russet-coloured  underbodice,  hair  rolled  up  from  a 
well-shaped  forehead  and  falling  on  her  shoulders.  Sir 
John  Elphinston,  her  husband,  who  hangs  vis-a-vis  to 
her,  is  a  handsome,  middle-aged  man,  with  a  full-flowing 
wig,  with  regular  features,  and  a  very  kind  and  gentle 
face. 

The  legends  of  Lady  Elphinston  which  delighted  the 
youth  of  this  generation  deserve  to  be  told  and  rescued 
from  oblivion.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  firmness  and 
strength  of  character,  who  brought  up  her  own  children, 
and  all  who  came  across  her  path,  in  the  way  in  which 
she  felt  they  ought  to  go. 

She  'sat'  in  the  old  Parish  Church  of  South  Leith. 
Did  she  walk  to  it  on  Sundays  through  country  lanes  and 
roads  from  Bowling-green  House,  with  her  grave,  well 
brought  up  daughters  at  her  side  ? — grave  and  well  brought 
up,  and  yet  with  backward  and  sidelong  glances  to  see 
whether  the  party  from  Pilrig  were  yet  in  sight.  Behind 
her  the  equally  well  brought  up  servants  would  follow, 
demure  and  self-sufficient,  till  all  filed  in  under  the  low 
portal  and  found  their  '  pew  '  in  the  South  Kirk.  Once 
in  her  place,  my  Lady's  eyes  were  on  all  sides,  and  should 
a  hapless  worshipper  yield  to  the  influences  of  the  long 
sermon  and  seek  oblivion  in  sleep,  Lady  Elphinston  rose 
in  her  wrath,  and,  stretching  a  stalwart  arm  and  her  long 
gold-tipped  cane,  a  sudden  rap  on  the  head  broke  the 
stolen  slumbers  and  brought  the  hapless  sleeper  back  to  a 
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sense  of  his  position.  She  separated,  so  the  tale  goes, 
two  drunken  men  fighting  in  the  High  Street — she  tripped 
them  up  with  the  gold-topped  cane ;  for  wherever  she 
went  decorum  and  order  were  bound  to  reign. 

Her  own  family  were  under  good  discipline ;  but  there 
came  once  to  visit  her  a  youth  who  ventured  to  object,  as 
many  a  one  has  done  since,  to   the  wholesome  porridge 
placed  before  him    at  breakfast.       If  he  would    not   eat 
porridge,  forth  went  the  fiat,  he  might  fast ;  and  fast  he 
did.     When  midday   dinner   came,    the   same   scene  was 
repeated — hunger    and    obstinacy   still  struggled  for    the 
mastery.     Appears  on  the  scene  a  kind  friend,  who  pities 
both  sides,  and  thinks  to  make  a  graceful  escape  for  both 
from  the  dilemma.     He  asks  the  boy  to  supper  with  the 
intention  of  giving  him  a  good  square  meal.     Alas  for  his 
hopes !     As  they  all  draw  round  the  table  '  Lady  Elphin- 
ston's  man '  is  announced,  who  bears  the  hated  portion 
with  the  message,   '  Lady  Elphinston's  compliments,  and 
this  is  Master  John's  porridge  ! '     Master  John  struck  his 
flag  and  meekly  partook  of  the  fare  thus  saved  for  him 
all  day.     This  particular  form  of  family  discipline  must 
have  been  a  feature  of  my  Lady's  family,  for  her  brother, 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  ordered  that  his  son  Andrew,  afterwards 
Governor  of  New  York,  should  have  boiled  mutton  for 
dinner  and  supper  'until  he  learned  to  like  it.' 
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THE  SECOND  JAMES  BALFOUR  OF  PILRIG 

The  daughter  of  this  strong-minded  mother  married  James 
Balfour  in  August  1737.  She  does  not  seem  to  have  in- 
herited the  force  of  character  of  her  ancestry.  At  least  no 
records  remain  to  show  that  she  made  any  mark  on  the 
family  history,  and,  even  more  unfortunately,  we  have  no 
portrait  to  give  us  an  idea  of  how  she  looked.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  as  she  lived  while  Sir  Henry  Raeburn 
was  immortalising  the  old  ladies,  and  the  young  ones  too, 
of  Edinburgh,  and  wives  of  James  Balfour's  brothers  were 
painted  by  him.  James  was  portrayed  himself,  at  least 
twice.  We  have  a  small  miniature  of  him  as  a  young  man, 
and  a  little  oil-painting,  painted  when  he  was  in  his  eighty- 
sixth  year.  In  the  miniature  he  has  a  white  curled  wig  and 
a  claret-coloured  coat.  He  is  a  distinctly  handsome  man, 
with  well-formed  features  and  blue  eyes.  The  latter  portrait 
is  a  very  pleasant  picture  painted  by  Stavely  in  1790.  The 
soft  golden  brown  of  the  whole  scheme  harmonises  with 
the  fresh  rosy  flesh-colour  of  a  man  who  shows  few  signs 
of  advanced  years.  He  wears  a  brown  coat  and  a  large 
three-cornered  hat,  of  which  the  front  flap  is  turned  down 
to  shield  those  eyes  which,  since  the  Leyden  days,  when 
he  consulted  Boerhaave  about  them,  continued  to  give  him 
trouble.  But,  after  all,  they  must  have  served  him  out  his 
time,  and  it  was  his  wife,  and  not  himself,  who  ultimately 
became  blind. 
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They  settled  at  Pilrig  after  their  marriage,  and  there 
their  four  children  were  born  within  the  next  ten  years. 
The  first  was  James,  born  1738.  Then  came  John,  1740  ; 
next  Mary  Cecilia,  1742  ;  and  last,  Lewis,  in  1746. 
James  Balfour  seems  to  have  been  very  much  married 
to  his  wife's  family,  as  both  Lady  Elphinston  and  her 
unmarried  daughters  lived  and  ultimately  died  at  Pilrig. 
Probably,  however,  they  did  not  join  the  household  at 
first.  His  mother,  Louisa  Balfour,  seems  to  have  moved 
to  Edinburgh  with  her  unmarried  daughters,  and  thence 
Louisa  and  Bridget  were  married  in  1743,  when  Louisa 
was  twenty-five,  and  Biddy  twenty-four. 

Louisa,  the  '  White  Rose  of  Pilrig,'  the  daughter  who 
was  'vastly  beautiful,'  chose  for  her  husband  a  young  man 
who,  after  studying  abroad  for  some  years,  had  come  to 
Edinburgh,  and  had  been  made  Licentiate  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  in  1737,  and  the  next  year  Fellow  of  the 
same. 

This  was  Robert  Whytt  of  Bennochy  in  Fifeshire,  a 
man  whose  name  became  well  known  as  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  medical  science.  Dr.  Whytt  was  made  Pro- 
fessor of  Edinburgh  University  in  1747,  four  years  after 
his  marriage.  The  late  Dr.  Sellar  read  a  sketch  of  his 
life  to  the  Royal  Society  here,  published  in  their  Trans- 
actions for  1 861.  In  this  he  says  that  'he  was  the  most 
conspicuous  citizen  of  Edinburgh  at  this  era,  and  to  him 
and  the  first  Munro  the  Medical  School  and  the  Infirmary 
owe  their  early  prosperity.' 

Whytt  was  distinguished  both  as  a  physician  and  as  a 
physiologist,  and  devoted  much  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
nervous  system — on  which  subject  his  views  were  very  far 
in  advance  of  those  of  his  contemporaries,  and  where  he 
led  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  which  guide  the 
action  of  the  system.  His  name  was  better  known  on  the 
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Continent  than  at  home,  and  his  works  were  translated  both 
into  French  and  German ;  but  in  his  own  country  he  also 
received  recognition.  In  1761  he  was  made  Physician  to 
the  Kino- — an  office  said  to  have  been  created  for  him ; 
and  in  1763  he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  in  Edinburgh,  a  post  which  he 
retained  till  his  death.  When  he  married  Louisa  he  was 
already  a  widower,  although  he  was  only  twenty-nine  years 
of  age.  His  first  wife  was  Margaret  Robertson,  daughter 
of  General  Robertson,  Governor  of  New  York,  and 
she,   and  his  two  children  by  her,  were  already  dead  in 

1743- 

In  a  manuscript  monograph  on  Dr.  Whytt,  we  find  the 

following  little  sketch  of  his  domestic  life  couched  in  the 

pompous  periods  of  the  time. 

'  After  having  given  the  account  of  Dr.  Whytt  as  a 
learner  of  medicine,  a  practitioner,  and  an  author,  let  us 
next  take  a  view  of  his  character  as  a  man.  With  a  mind 
formed  for  the  joys  of  a  virtuous  and  social  life,  he  was 
neither  an  abstruse  student,  who  converted  his  chamber 
into  a  cloister,  nor  did  he  seek  for  amusement  in  those 
scenes  of  dissipation  which  are  equally  destructive  to 
health,  and  adverse  to  business.  Amid  all  his  exertions 
he  took  a  large  share  of  amusement,  without  transgressing 
the  bounds  of  the  strictest  sobriety,  or  the  most  exemplary 
virtue.' 

So  our  pretty  Louisa  chose  wisely,  and  though  there 
must  have  been  plenty  of  sorrow  in  her  married  life,  the 
sorrow  never  came  through  estrangement  or  coldness  on 
the  part  of  her  husband,  who  remained  her  lover  till  her 
death.  The  writer  of  the  above  panegyric  adds  concern- 
ing their  family — 

'  He  had  [by  Louisa  Balfour]  fourteen  children,  but  in 
them  also  he  was  in  some  respects  unfortunate,  for  six  of 
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them  only  survived  him,  three  sons  and  three  daughters, 
and  of  the  former  two  are  now  dead.  In  his  surviving 
children  we  have,  however,  still  a  living  monument  of  the 
beauty  and  virtue  of  their  parents ;  with  elegant,  graceful, 
and  lovely  forms,  they  conjoin  the  still  higher  charms  of 
mental  accomplishments.' 

Ten  children  they  lost  altogether,  four  at  five  years 
old,  four  at  about  one  year ;  the  other  two  lived  to  be 
young  men.     Robert  was  an  advocate. 

The  portraits  of  Dr.  Whytt  and  his  wife,  which  are  at 
Pilrig,  were  copied  from  the  Mount  Melville  collection, 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  James  Balfour-Melville.  Dr. 
Whytt  has  a  genial  face — not  strikingly  handsome,  but 
very  pleasant,  not  especially  the  face  of  a  physician,  or 
a  man  of  study,  but  capable  and  alert  His  wife  is 
certainly  very  pretty,  with  oval  face  tapering  to  the  chin, 
large  long  blue  eyes,  fuller  lips  than  her  sister  Helen,  and 
has  altogether  more  of  character.  She  wears  an  old  rose 
gown,  open  over  a  white  stomacher ;  a  very  becoming  cap, 
with  wings  of  fine  lace,  frames  her  face ;  and  a  little  black 
ruffle  encircles  her  neck.  She  smiles  out  of  the  picture 
with  the  glad  assurance  of  the  woman  who  knows  that  she 
is  loved  and  prized  where  she  most  wishes  to  be  so.  The 
original  painting  is  by  Mercier. 

To  go  back  to  1743 — the  same  year  that  Louisa  was 
married,  let  us  hope  the  same  day,  saw  Bridget  Balfour, 
her  sister,  wed  to  the  Rev.  William  Leechman.  He  was 
minister  of  Beith,  in  Ayrshire,  and  afterwards  Doctor  and 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  Glasgow  University,  and  ulti- 
mately became  Principal.  '  He  was,'  writes  Miss  Betty 
Hamilton,  in  her  reminiscences  of  the  family,  'a  man  of 
superior  talents,  and  much  esteemed  for  his  great  worth  and 
amiability  of  character.  They  had  no  children,  and  were 
very  charitable,  and  great  benefactors  to  their  friends.' 
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This  worthy  divine  was  one  of  those  who  first  strove  to 
bring  in  a  wider  theology  and  a  kinder  religion  than  had 
been  tolerated  in  the  past.  About  him  a  recent  writer 
makes  the  following  statement : — 

'  To  his  influence  [that  of  Hutcheson]  was  added  that 
of  Dr.  Leechman,  Professor  of  Divinity  and  afterwards 
Principal  of  the  University — who  put  morality  as  the 
essential  of  religion  to  the  front,  and  the  theological 
doctrines  in  the  background.  Hutcheson  prophesied  that 
"this  man  would  put  a  new  face  on  theology  in  Scotland," 
and  he  was  right.  The  saintliness  of  the  divine,  with  quiet 
earnest  face,  thin  and  pale  like  an  ascetic,  gave  him  power 
which  few  students  could  resist,  and  which  not  even  zealots 
that  opposed  him  could  gainsay.' 1 

And  once  again  in  the  same  book  we  read  that  Dr.  Reid 
'  was  at  home  with  Dr.  Leechman,  the  fine-hearted  tolerant 
head  of  the  University,  who,  though  silent  and  sedate,  had 
a  wife  who  loved  romances,  poetry,  and  fashion.'2 

1  Scottish  Men  of  Letters  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  Henry  Grey  Graham, 

P-  33- 

2  Ibid.,  p.  255. 
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'THE  FORTY-FIVE' 

There  is  a  picture  in  my  mind  of  Leith  Walk — not  the 
walk  as  we  know  it  now,  beset  by  cable  cars,  lighted  by 
electricity,  bounded  by  high  and  modern  tenements — but 
a  country  road  between  harvest-fields,  with  enough  of  a 
slope  in  the  eastward  going  to  make  progress  easy,  if  one 
chances  to  be  in  haste.  And  people  are  in  haste  to-day, 
notably  some  friends  of  our  own.  Every  now  and  then 
there  is  a  sound  which  we  of  this  century  have  never  heard, 
the  scream  of  the  cannon  balls  following  the  roar  of  the  big 
guns  on  the  Castle  bastion  as  they  fly  over  the  terrified 
city.  The  Highlanders  are  very  near.  Alas!  the  Castle 
forgets  her  role  of  guardian  to  the  city  at  her  feet,  and 
thunders  destruction,  fire  and  death,  upon  her  hapless 
dependant. 

One  group  on  Leith  Walk  is  composed  of  Helen 
Hamilton,  her  household  and  her  bairns,  hurrying  down  to 
Pilrig  for  shelter  in  her  brother's  house,  out  of  reach  of 
possible  destruction — of  certain  bombardment,  now  that 
the  Castle  is  shelling  the  town,  confounding  friend  and  foe 
in  destruction.  This  is  Helen — this  fair,  pale  woman,  with 
big  eyes  and  small  red  mouth.  The  child  in  her  arms 
became  afterwards  Dr.  Hamilton,  Principal  of  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen.  Helen's  daughter  tells  us  the  tale  of 
the  flight  in  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  James  Balfour  in  1840, 
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when  she  was  ninety-five  years  of  age.  We  can  imagine 
the  anxiety  and  flurry  of  that  progress  along  the  open 
road,  as  the  little  party  pressed  on  surrounded  by  other 
fugitives,  and  the  relief  which  they  must  have  felt  when 
they  turned  into  the  more  sheltered  farm-road  which  ran 
northward.  And  soon,  quite  soon,  mother  and  bairns 
were  in  loving  arms,  and  room  made  for  yet  more 
inmates  in  the  crowded  little  mother  house.  For  Pilrig 
was  supposed  to  be  specially  safe  under  the  guns  of  the 
sloop  Fox,  and  many  of  Mr.  Balfour's  relations  came  to 
its  shelter.  The  Fox  seems  badly  to  have  repaid  this 
trust,  as  some  say  she  turned  her  guns  upon  Leith  ;  and 
possibly  was  sender  of  the  rusty  old  cannon-ball  which, 
after  long  years,  was  found  in  a  corner  of  the  ■  Well 
park,'  between  Pilrig  and  the  town,  and  which  still  re- 
mains in  the  house,  with  its  story  of  war  and  devastation 
hidden  in  its  own  iron  heart.  Meantime  we  speculate 
upon  whence  it  came,  and  when  it  came,  and  what  it 
meant  in  coming. 

O  Pilrig!  how  did  you  look  in  the  '45,  when  the  lad 
who  troubled  so  many  hearts  kept  state  in  Holyrood,  and 
your  sunny  garden  was  full  of  pretty  girls  and  blithe 
children  ?  Did  the  Whig  principles  of  the  maidens  not 
waver  in  all  the  contagion  of  excitement,  and  although  in 
September  there  were  no  '  wee  bit  white  cockades '  left  on 
the  Jacobite  rose-bushes  so  plentiful  in  the  garden,  did  no 
pretty  fingers  ache  to  pin  on  the  white  favours  and  share 
in  the  too  short-lived  triumph  of  the  party  of  all  romance  ? 
Yet  one  must  not  let  imagination  run  away  with  one, 
for  those  fair  damsels  were  doubtless  as  keen  on  the 
Hanoverian  side  as  their  lovers  and  husbands  were.  Helen, 
for  instance !  her  strenuous  husband  was  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh  of  Archibald  Stewart,  Lord  Provost  of  the  city,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  a  Jacobite.  '  Bailie  Hamilton — Bailie 
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Hamilton,'  cries  the  much-fidgeted  Chief  Magistrate ;  '  I'm 
fair  seeck  of  Bailie  Hamilton!'1  For  the  worthy  Lord 
Provost,  convinced,  probably  with  reason,  that  if '  a  thousand 
men  tried  to  get  into  the  city  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
prevent  them,'  and  beset  by  a  half-hearted  population 
clamouring  round  him  lest  he  should  bring  the  wrath  of 
the  Highlanders  on  them  by  an  undue  display  of  valour, 
was  terribly  worried  by  the  zeal  of  the  senior  Bailie  whose 
finger  was  in  every  pie,  even  to  the  extent  of  spoiling  one 
of  the  few  fortifications  attempted,  by  causing  the  ditch  to 
be  dug  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  rampart.  He  was,  as  his 
daughter  tells  us  in  the  letter  alluded  to  above,  so  staunch 
a  Whior  and  so  attached  to  the  Government  that  he  was 
given  much  to  do  which  brought  him  into  frequent  jeopardy. 
Indeed,  when  the  Highlanders  entered  the  city  he  had  to 
flee  for  his  life.  But  before  this  happened  officers  of  the 
Loyal  Party  were  often  billeted  in  his  house,  among  them 
a  '  Colonel  Grey,  a  very  respectable  elderly  man,'  who, 
1  returning  from  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Preston  in  very 
bad  spirits,  sat  down  wringing  his  hands  at  the  fire.  They 
could  not  get  a  word  from  him  but  "  Oh  for  the  Duke  ! 
Oh  for  the  Duke  !  " '  Doubtless  there  were  many  in  the 
1  good  town '  who,  while  nominally  loyal,  would  gladly 
enough  have  been  loyal  to  King  James,  had  the  luck  been 
his  to  supplant  King  George.  But  Gavin  Hamilton  was 
not  one  of  those,  and  so  the  Provost  was  '  fair  seeck ' 
of  him. 

On  the  1 6th  September  he  was  one  of  a  deputation  of 
four  sent  to  the  Prince's  headquarters  at  Slateford  to  beg 
for  delay  in  the  entrance  of  the  invading  army.  The 
appeal  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  Prince  entered  the 
capital  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Holy  rood.     Edinburgh 

1  Communicated  to  me  by  Walter  Blaikie,  and  found  by  him  in  a  con- 
temporary MS. 
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was  passive ;  the  citizens  found  the  invading  host,  as 
many  another  invaded  city  has  before  and  since,  not  so 
bad  as  was  feared.  The  wearers  of  the  White  Rose  were 
jubilant,  and  perhaps  the  fair  Whigs  at  Pilrig  and  else- 
where found  in  the  excitement  some  compensation  for  the 
temporary  overthrow  of  their  party.  A  base  calumny  to 
the  effect  that  all  the  wit  and  beauty  of  the  society  in  the 
city  was  enlisted  on  the  Jacobite  side  caused  some  zealous 
Whig  to  draw  up  tables  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
names  and  designations  of  the  ladies  on  both  sides,  and 
appended  to  each  lady's  name  was  a  short,  sometimes 
severe,  characterisation.  Here  we  find  under  the  heading 
of  the  Whig  damosels  the  names  of  three  of  the  family,  the 
two  unmarried  daughters  of  James  Balfour  and  Louisa 
Hamilton,  and  their  niece,  as  follows  : l — 


Titles  and  Occupations. 


Laird  of  Pilrig, 
Merchant  in  Leith, 


Whigs. 


Miss  Betty  Balfour, 
Miss  Peggie  ditto, 
Miss  Nelly  Balfour, 


Characteristics  and  Graces. 

Does  not  want  humour. 
Well  lookt. 
Well  lookt. 


Nelly  must  have  been  a  cousin  of  Betty  and  Peggie. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Balfour,  brother  of  James 
Balfour  who  bought  Pilrig,  and  married,  17th  August  1750, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  minister  of  the  parish  of  South 
Leith.2 

1  Communicated  to  me  by  Walter  Blaikie  from  a  contemporary  MS. 

2  Born  1722,  died  1806. 
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MR.    NEIL    MACVICAR 

The  Prince  was  in  Holyrood,  and  a  judicious  silence  fell 
upon  most  opposing  voices — even  in  the  Edinburgh  pulpits, 
where  a  discretion  unknown  to  the  previous  century  seems 
to  have  reigned.  But  there  was  one  exception  to  this 
silence,  and  on  a  Sunday,  if  the  Pilrig  household  ventured 
to  their  parish  church,  they,  among  the  ruffling  Jacobite 
officers,  must  have  thrilled  with  interest  or  amusement  to 
hear  their  uncle,  the  officiating  minister,  pray  the  historic 
prayer — 

'  Bless  the  King, — Thou  knowest  what  King  I  mean. 
May  the  crown  long  sit  easy  on  his  head.  And  as  for  this 
man  that  is  come  among  us  to  seek  an  earthly  crown,  we 
beseech  Thee  in  Thy  mercy  to  take  him  to  Thyself,  and 
to  give  him  a  Crown  of  Glory.' 

Neil  MacVicar,  the  minister  of  St.  Cuthbert's  or  the 
West  Kirk,  had  married,  in  1737,  Bridget  Balfour,  sister 
of  James  Balfour,  the  first  of  Pilrig.  She  had  lived  with 
her  mother,  Helen  Smith,  after  her  father's  death,  and  as 
her  brother  evidently  had  her  money  in  his  charge,  her 
name  frequently  occurs  in  his  account-books.  We  think  of 
her  as  a  very  extravagant  lady,  on  reading  that  he  had 
disbursed  ^40  for  a  roquela  for  her,  until  we  remember 
that  the  entries  are  sometimes  made  in  Scots  money,  and 
sometimes  in  sterling.  She  was  Neil  Mac  Vicar's  second 
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wife,  and  although  she  had  no  children  of  her  own,  proved 
a  kind  and  good  stepmother  to  his  first  family. 

Neil  MacVicar  was  not  a  man  of  a  commonplace  type. 
A  contemporary  chronicler  says  of  him  :  '  But  though  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh  did  not  preach,  yet  Mr.  MacVicar 
and  Mr.  Pitcairn  of  the  West  Church  thundered  away, 
praying  for  King  George,  and  warmly  commending  loyalty 
to  their  hearers,  and  begging  for  a  better  crown  to  the 
adventurer  than  that  whereof  he  was  in  quest.  The  former 
was  an  Argyleshire  Highlander,  very  much  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  really  a  faithful  minister  according  to  his  know- 
ledge, but  through  a  wrong  turn  in  his  education  had 
charity  for  no  sect  except  his  own,  and  he  called  the 
Church  of  England  "  the  very  excrements  of  popery."  ' * 

Prince  Charlie's  judgment  of  the  outspoken  Whig 
preacher  was  that  he  was  '  an  honest  fool,  and  he  would 
not  have  him  disturbed.'  There  are  many  anecdotes 
about  MacVicar.  One  day,  as  he  walked  along  what  is 
now  Comely  Bank  Road,  he  was  accosted  by  the  laird 
of  Inverleith,  who  is  said  to  have  lain  under  church 
discipline,  to  his  own  extreme  indignation.  '  But  for  the 
coat  you  wear,'  blustered  the  layman,  '  I  should  have  taught 
you  a  lesson  to-day ! '  Straightway  the  black  gown,  badge 
of  MacVicar's  profession,  was  stripped  off  and  thrown  to 
the  ground.  '  There,' thundered  he,  'lies  the  minister  of 
St.  Cuthbert's,  and  here  stands  Neil  MacVicar,  and  by 
yea,  and  by  nay,  sir,  come  on ! '  Prudence  was  the  better 
part  of  valour,  and  the  challenger  promptly  fled,  leaving 
the  honours  of  the  field  with  the  churchman.  MacVicar, 
they  said,  never  knew  fear.  He  bearded  both  Presbytery 
and  General  Assembly,  and  battled  stoutly  to  preserve  the 
people's  rights,  under  the  Patronage  Act  of  Queen  Anne, 
Miss    Dunlop,    in  writing   of  the   suburb   of  the    Ports- 

1  The  Edinburgh  History  of  the  Rebellion,  by  Andrew  Henderson,  i74°-7- 
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burgh,  gives  a  little  picture  of  the  time  and  the  man  : 
'  When  the  Edinburgh  Cattle  Market  was  the  Portsburgh 
Cordiners'  Park,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  preaching  of 
the  first  Gaelic  sermons  in  Edinburgh  by  the  Rev.  Neil 
Mac  Vicar.  Highland-born  himself,  the  good  minister  of 
the  West  Kirk  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  Highlanders 
who  had  settled  in  Edinburgh,  and  also  in  the  bands  of 
his  Celtic  countrymen  who  came  south  every  year  to  cut 
the  Lowland  corn.  It  was  a  great  company,  and  it  must 
have  been  a  goodly  sight.  The  whole  Gaelic-speaking 
population  of  Edinburgh  are  said  to  have  come  ;  and  they, 
as  well  as  the  Highland  shearers,  sat  down  on  the  grassy 
slope  facing  the  Castle.  There  was  a  thick  outside  fringe 
of  West  Kirk  parishioners,  including  the  kirk-session,  to 
support  their  minister,  and  many  others,  to  see  the  strange 
sight.  Very  strange  and  very  shrill  to  Lowland  ears  was 
the  Celtic  singing,  and  very  earnest  and  eloquent  was  the 
preacher.  In  scriptural  diction  we  are  told  that  "his  eye 
brint  like  a  live  coal  from  off  the  altar."  And  further,  that 
the  goodman,  of  his  own  "chairges,"  gave  to  those  de- 
parting northward  "a  substantious  row  o'  guid  rye  bread, 
and  to  all  his  blessing."  ' 

MacVicar  was  an  old  man  in  1745,  and  died  in  1747. 
His  wife  survived  him,  and  died  23rd  November  1764. 

Miss  Betty  Hamilton,  in  her  notes  on  the  family,  says 
that  she  remembered  Mrs.  MacVicar  in  her  own  child- 
hood. She  was  a  woman  much  esteemed  for  integrity  and 
piety. 
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JAMES   BALFOUR   AND   DAVID   HUME 

Probably  James  Balfour  had  little  to  do  with  the  excite- 
ments of  this  autumn  (except  in  so  far  as  he  felt  them 
through  sympathy  with  his  more  belligerent  relations),  be- 
yond the  pleasant  duty  of  providing  an  asylum  for  his 
relations  '  under  shelter  of  the  guns  of  the  sloop  of  war 
which  guarded  the  coast.'  The  sole  record  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  Edinburgh  by  Prince  Charlie  which  remains  in  the 
house  is  a  receipt  for  the  payment  of  cess  due  to  the 
Prince,  dated  from  Holyrood,  and  signed  by  his  secretary, 
Charles  Stuart. 

James  was  appointed  Sheriff-Substitute  of  Midlothian 
in  1748.  Such  was  his  character  for  probity  that,  when 
the  question  was  mooted  between  him  and  another,  the 
Government  gave  the  coveted  post  of  Sheriff-Principal 
to  his  rival,  saying  that  it  was  well  understood  that  Mr. 
Balfour  would  do  his  duty  without  the  bribe  of  advance- 
ment ;  and  as  the  other  man  was  less  reliable,  his  services 
were  made  sure  by  receiving  the  appointment. 

When  David  Hume  published  his  work  on  the  Principles 
of  Morals,  James  Balfour,  whose  interests  were  purely 
philosophical,  published  a  reply  entitled  a  Delineation  of 
the  Nature  and  Obligations  of  Morality,  with  Reflections 
on  Mr.  Hume's  "Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Morals." 
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To  the  anonymous  author  of  this  pamphlet  Hume  grace- 
fully replied  in  a  letter  still  preserved  : — 

'  Sir, — When  I  write  you,  1  know  not  to  whom  I  am 
addressing  myself.  I  only  know  he  is  one,  who  has  done 
me  a  great  deal  of  honour,  and  to  whose  civilities  I  am 
obliged.  If  we  be  strangers,  I  beg  that  we  may  be 
acquainted  as  soon  as  you  think  proper  to  discover  your- 
self ;  if  we  be  acquainted  already,  I  beg  we  may  be  more 
so.  Our  connexion  with  each  other  as  men  of  letters  is 
greater  than  our  Differences  as  adhering  to  different  sects 
or  systems.  Let  us  revive  the  happy  times  when  Atticus 
and  Cassius  the  Epicureans,  Cicero  the  Academic  and 
Brutus  the  Stoic  could  all  of  them  live  in  unrestrained 
friendship  together,  and  were  insensible  to  all  these  dis- 
tinctions except  so  far  as  they  furnished  agreeable  Matter 
to  Discourse  and  Conversation. 

'  Perhaps  you  are  a  young  man,  and  being  full  of  those 
sublime  Ideas  which  you  have  so  well  exprest,  think  there 
can  be  no  virtue  upon  a  more  confined  system.  I  am  not 
an  old  one,  but  being  of  a  cool  Temperament  have  always 
found  that  more  simple  views  were  sufficient  to  make  me 
act  in  a  reasonable  manner  vrj<j)€,  kcu  fxi^vr^a-o  aTncrreiv.  In 
this  faith  have  I  lived,  and  hope  to  dye. 

1  Your  civilities  to  me  so  much  overbalance  your  severi- 
ties that  I  should  be  ungrateful  to  take  notice  of  some 
expressions  which  in  the  heat  of  Composition  have  dropt 
from  your  Pen.  I  must  only  complain  of  you  a  little  for 
Ascribing  to  me  the  Sentiments  which  I  had  put  into  the 
Mouth  of  the  Sceptic  in  the  Dialogue.  I  have  surely  en- 
deavoured to  refute  the  Sceptic  with  all  the  Force  of  which 
I  am  Master  and  my  Refutation  must  be  allowed  sincere, 
because  drawn  from  the  Capital  Principles  of  my  System. 
But  you  impute  to  me  both  the  Sentiments  of  the  Sceptic 
and  the  Sentiments  of  his  Antagonist ;  which  I  can  never 
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admit  of.     In  every  Dialogue  no  more  than  one  person  can 
be  supposed  to  represent  the  Author. 

1  Your  Severity  on  one  head,  that  of  Charity,  is  so  great, 
and  I  am  so  little  conscious  of  having  given  any  just 
occasion  to  it,  that  it  has  afforded  me  a  Hint  to  form  a 
conjecture,  perhaps  ill-grounded,  concerning  your  Person. 

'  I  hope  to  steal  a  little  Leisure  from  my  other  Occupa- 
tions in  order  to  defend  my  Philosophy  against  your 
attacks.  If  I  have  Occasion  to  give  a  new  Edition  of 
the  Work  which  you  have  honoured  with  an  Answer,  I 
shall  make  great  Advantage  of  your  Remarks  and  hope 
to  obviate  some  of  your  Criticisms. 

4  Your  Style  is  elegant,  and  full  of  agreeable  imagery. 
In  some  few  places,  it  does  not  fully  come  up  to  my  Ideas 
of  Purity  and  Correctness.  I  suppose  mine  fall  still  farther 
short  of  your  Ideas.  In  this  respect  we  may  certainly  be 
of  use  to  each  other.  With  regard  to  our  Philosophical 
Systems,  I  suppose  we  are  both  so  fixt  that  there  is  no 
hope  of  any  conversion  betwixt  us,  and  for  my  part  I 
doubt  not  we  shall  both  do  as  well  to  remain  as  we  are. — 
I  am,  Sir,  with  great  Regards,  your  most  obliged  humble 
Servant,  David  Hume. 

'  i$th  March  1753/ 

We  find  in  the  chest  a  rough  scroll  of  the  answer  sent 
by  James  Balfour  to  the  above  letter. 

'  Sir, — I  received  your  polite  letter  of  the  1 5th,  and  if 
I  cannot,  in  this  form  of  writing,  answer  all  the  particulars 
of  it,  as  it  deserves,  I  shall  at  least  endeavour  to  take 
notice  of  what  is  most  material. 

4  You  are  pleased  to  think  well  of  my  Essay  in  point 

of  composition  ;   I  own  your  judgement  is  apt  to  give  me 

a  higher  opinion  of  it  in  that  respect  than  I  had  before. 

However  all  the  praise  you  can  bestow  will  never  induce 
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me  to  think  that  it  can  make  any  approach  to  the  elegance 
of  yours. 

1 1  am  sensible  that  we  differ  very  much  in  point  of 
sentiment  and  opinion,  but  I  assure  you  the  freedom  with 
which  I  have  treated  your  principles  was  quite  removed 
from  any  personal  view,  for  which  reason  I  could  have 
wished  that  your  Essay  had  been  anonymous ;  and  your 
name  was  not  in  it  till  after  it  was  given  to  the  press,  when 
it  was  inserted  by  the  advice  of  others. 

*  If  I  have  mistaken  you  anywhere  (which  may  very 
possibly  be  the  case)  it  was  without  any  design,  and  as  a 
proof  of  this,  I  shewed  my  papers  to  some  particular 
friends,  whom  if  I  should  name  you  would  allow  to  be 
good  judges,  and  who,  after  a  careful  comparison,  gave 
their  opinion  in  the  contrary.  However  if  it  shall  appear 
that  I  have  done  you  an  injustice  in  that  respect,  I  shall  be 
willing,  as  I  ought,  to  make  you  any  reasonable  Reparation. 
I  am  often  a  little  sceptical,  so  I  will  not  affirm  whether 
the  one  of  us  may  convert  the  other  or  not — but  I  believe 
each  of  us  will  allow  the  simple  system  you  talk  of,  though 
I  think  it  imperfect,  yet  in  a  good  measure  may  serve  the 
purposes  of  an  Atticus,  or  any  of  those  few  to  whose 
Tastes  and  Temper,  Nature  has  been  uncommonly  indul- 
gent, and  I  hope  among  that  number,  without  Implication 
of  Flattery,  I  may  place  yourself.  But  at  the  same  time,  I 
can  never  think  this  system  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes 
of  life,  or  powerful  enough  to  govern  the  generality  of 
mankind.  As  virtue  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  us,  and  yet  its  obligation  is  often  contested,  to  me  it 
appears  reasonable  to  support  it  by  every  proper  Principle, 
and  when  all  are  united  they  have  often  enough  to  do. 

1 1   own  you  have  indeed  given  an  illustrious  proof  of 
the   Force  of  your  Principles.     I  confess   I   have  treated 
them  with  Abundance  of   Freedom,  though  without  any 
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personal  view.  Yet  even  that  is  sufficient  to  provoke  the 
Resentment  of  an  Author,  naturally  fond  of  his  own  pro- 
ductions. But  instead  of  such  resentment  you  have  made 
a  frank  offer  of  your  Friendship,  and  good  offices.  What 
ever  Preference  I  at  least  may  give  to  my  Principles,  such 
a  generous  proceeding  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  my 
Practice  to  equal,  nay  to  emulate  yours,  in  this  respect.  I 
am  extremely  sensible  of  this  goodness  upon  your  part,  for 
which  I  return  my  sincere  acknowledgements  that  we  are 
both  liable  to  errors  and  mistakes,  and  whenever  these 
shall  appear,  we  will  I  hope  be  equally  disposed  to  reject 
them.  For  this  reason  I  cannot  think  you  so  tenacious 
as  you  would  appear  to  be,  of  the  creed  which  you  deliver 
in  the  words  of  a  Greek  author.  I  own  I  would  choose 
rather  to  express  mine  in  this  sentence  of  Pythagoras, 
HpcoTa  ®ebv  Tipa. 

'  But  however  we  may  differ  in  other  Principles,  there 
is  one  material  thing  in  which  I  am  sure  we  agree, 
that  is  the  Principle  which  recommends  the  extensive 
exercise  of  Humanity,  and  a  mutual  exchange  of  all  good 
Offices. 

1  Cicero,  as  you  observe,  lived  in  intimate  friendship  with 
Atticus,  yet  you  know  that  Cicero,  even  when  writing  to 
himself,  treats  his  Principles  with  not  a  little  contempt,  and 
on  some  occasions  advises  him  to  keep  them  within  his 
own  Breast,  because  if  they  should  generally  prevail  in  the 
world,  they  would  prove  invincible  obstacles  to  that  state 
of  Tranquility  and  Composure  in  which  he  placed  his  chief 
good. 

'  I  am  apt  to  believe  that,  in  your  contemplative  hours, 
you  have  turned  your  Thoughts  too  much  inward  upon 
your  own  Particular  Temper ;  and  been  less  attentive  to 
the  condition  of  the  great  Bulk  of  Mankind.  However  I 
am  really  not  ambitious  to  appear  as  an  Author,  yet  if  I 
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should  alter  my  mind  I  shall  take  the  first  opportunity  to 
let  you  know  and  to  explain  myself  more  particularly. 

I  In  the  meantime,  if  upon  any  proper  occasion  it  is  in 
my  power  to  oblige  you,  I  hope  I  shall  embrace  it  with 
pleasure. 

I I  now  beg  leave,  without  a  name,  to  add  that  I 
am,  Sir,  with  great  regard, — Your  most  obliged  humble 
servant,  etc' 
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IN  ^^ — about  a  year  after  those  letters  had  passed 
between  the  great  philosopher  and  James  Balfour — Hume, 
having  competed  for  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  Edinburgh  University,  lost  it  by  the  influence  of  the 
Ministers.  The  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  of  Edin- 
burgh were  the  patrons  of  the  University  ;  but  to  the 
Ministers  belonged,  by  its  constitution,  the  right  to  give 
an  opinion  on  the  filling  of  certain  of  the  Chairs.  That  of 
Moral  Philosophy  was  one  of  those  ;  and,  in  their  zeal 
for  orthodoxy,  they  gave  the  weight  of  their  choice  to 
James  Balfour  in  place  of  David  Hume.  So  far  as  we 
know,  no  further  intercourse  followed  the  exchange  of 
letters  between  the  two  men. 

One  must  not  here  omit  to  mention  that,  in  1751,  before 
James  Balfour  became  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  he 
received  at  Pilrig  that  young  cousin  who  owes  his  being 
to  the  genius  of  his  great-great-grandson,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  It  was  then  that  David  Balfour,  having 
Rankeillour's  letter  of  introduction  to  present,  sought  the 
help  of  the  Whig  advocate,  in  the  midst  of  the  dangerous 
coil  of  circumstances  surrounding  him.  'I  go  to  Pilrig,' 
said  David,  and  so  wended  his  way  down  the  long  east- 
ward slope  of  Leith  Walk,  and  under  the  suggestive 
shadows  of  the  Gallows  Hill.     By  that  walk  he  gave  a 
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world-wide  renown  to  the  old  house,  so  that  now  we  hear 
of  devout  Americans  making  pious  pilgrimage  to  catch  a 
distant  glimpse  of  the  roof  which  sheltered  him. 

Those  times  of  settlement  after  the  rebellion  seem  to 
us  crowded  with  tragedy  and  unquiet,  but  probably  the 
serious  burghers  of  the  day  were  less  disturbed  by  the 
events  of  the  time  than  we  imagine,  and  kept  the  even 
tenor  of  their  ways,  avoiding  a  too  dangerous  knowledge 
of  political  matters,  and  finding  their  occupations  and 
interests  far  more  in  the  affairs  of  their  respective  callings 
than  in  the  statecraft  of  the  time. 

The  darkest  shadow  which  fell  on  what  must  have  been 
a  pleasant  and  peaceful  life,  was  caused  by  the  death  of 
James  Balfour's  eldest  son,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  who  should 
have  succeeded  him.  Only  three  children  were  left — John, 
born  1740;  Mary  Cecilia,  1742;  and  Lewis,  1746.  We 
do  not  know  when  Mrs.  Balfour's  eyesight  failed,  but  it  is 
clear  that  she  was  blind  for  some  time  before  she  died  in 
1780.  As  a  companion  there  came  to  live  with  her  a 
relation,  Miss  Isabella  Duncan,  great-granddaughter  of 
the  Darien  Company  Balfour.  His  daughter,  Helen,  had 
married  Andrew  Duncan,  W.S.  Their  son,  whose  wife 
was  a  Crawford  of  Monorgan,  had  a  daughter,  Isabella. 
She  it  was  that  lived  at  Pilrig,  and  whose  name,  as  '  old 
Miss  Duncan,'  has  come  down  from  the  past.  She  survived 
both  the  laird  and  his  wife. 

The  Elphinstons  also  lived  much  there.  The  elastic 
little  house  seems  to  have  opened  its  doors  to  all  and 
sundry.  Mrs.  Balfour  had  six  sisters.  Mary  married  Sir 
Andrew  Mitchell  of  Westshore,  Bart.  ;  another  sister 
married  Henry  Crawford  of  Monorgan ;  a  third,  Dr. 
Elliot ;  while  three  remained  unmarried — Jean,  Margaret, 
and  Marion. 

Marion  was  the  '  Aunt  Menie '  of  tradition,   who  lived 
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and  died  in  her  brother-in-law's  house.  A  little  octagonal 
oak  table,  still  a  part  of  the  furniture  extant,  used  to  stand 
by  her  while  she  worked ;  on  it  lay  the  sweets  which  she 
naturally  kept  to  herself,  and  which  her  nephews  and 
nieces,  also  naturally,  wished  to  share.  The  raids  which 
they  made  on  those  sweets  were  occasions  of  wrath  to  the 
lady.  But  she  bore  no  malice,  as  she  left  in  her  will  '  the 
pair  of  Chinese  vases  to  Jack's  wife  when  he  gets  her.' 
The  legacy  is  still  among  the  pretty  old  china  now  in  the 
house. 

Margaret  Elphinston  died  at  Pilrig  in  1767,  and  her 
mother,  Dame  Mary,  in  the  following  year.  Her  sister 
Marion  in  1770. 

In  the  disposition  of  Marion  Elphinston's  effects  we  find 
a  human  touch  in  her  care  for  her  'body  cloaths,'  which 
have  a  separate  little  paper  to  themselves.  Evidently 
Auntie  Menie  was  fond  of  her  frocks,  and  meant  them  to 
be  valued.  Her  niece,  Mary  Crawford  of  Monorgan,  was 
the  favoured  legatee  in  this  important  matter  :  to  her  went 
the  bulk  of  the  body  clothes,  also  the  pearl  necklace  and 
diamond  earrings.  But  the  brown  du  cape  silk  negligee 
and  petticoat  went  to  Mary  Cecilia  Balfour  (then  Mrs. 
Gibson).  The  red  and  white  flowered  gown  was  to  be 
returned  to  Lady  Mitchell ;  the  dyed  black  damask  gown 
was  apportioned  to  Mrs.  Scott  (probably  Nelly  Balfour, 
'well  lookt'  daughter  of  John  Balfour);  Jenny  Kirke,  a 
servant  at  Pilrig,  got  her  Norwich  crape  gown.  As  to  her 
fur  cloak,  Marion  desires  that  it  '  may  be  given  to  any  of 
my  Good  Friends  whom  my  Executors  shall  think  stands 
most  in  need  of  it.'  All  the  furniture  belonging  to  her, 
which  was  at  Pilrig,  she  left  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Balfour. 
The  silver  tea-kettle  and  lamp  now  in  Pilrig  was  her 
legacy  to  her  nephew  Jack. 

James,  the  eldest  boy,  was  dead,  and  John  had  to  fill 
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his  place.  The  tour  in  the  Low  Countries,  which  his 
father  had  made  before  him,  was  arranged  for,  and  he 
set  forth.  Two  unfinished  scraps  of  letters  are  all  the 
record  which  we  have  of  this  expedition,  which  was  under- 
taken when  he  was  twenty,  in  1760.  The  letters  are 
much  more  entertaining  than  those  which  his  worthy  father 
wrote  from  Leyden,  and  we  picture  an  interested,  critical 
young  man,  measuring  all  things  by  his  accustomed  stan- 
dard, but  open  to  cordial  interest  and  admiration.  The 
first  letter  is  without  beginning  or  ending  or  date,  merely 
a  half-sheet. 

'  In  travelling  from  Amsterdam  to  Utrecht  after  you 
have  come  half  way,  the  most  surprising  Gardens  appear 
on  Either  side  of  the  Canal,  and  the  whole  scene  is  varie- 
o-ated  with  grottos,  houses,  Statues,  Busts  and  shaded 
walks.  Yet  all  is  in  the  Dutch  taste,  and  tho'  the  variety 
that  is  found  in  a  small  spott  at  first  may  amuse  you,  yet 
after  the  Novelty  is  over,  you  lose  all  relish  for  it.  The 
Mind  of  Man,  being  made  to  contemplate  grand  objects, 
can  never  delight  in  Childish  Toys  which  all  the  Dutch 
Gardens  have  much  the  look  of.  The  Silk  Miln  of 
Mr.  Van  Momsom  is  worth  attention.  The  Machinery  is 
simple.  One  Wheel  gives  motion  to  many  hundred  pirns, 
from  which  they  wind  the  silk  into  as  many  hanks.  Near 
to  Utrecht  is  a  pleasant  village  called  Zeist,  at  which  the 
Herenhutters  or  Methodists  have  their  residences.  The 
Count  of  Zinzendorff  built  a  large  fine  square  for  this 
people,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  has  a  large  house.  In 
Utrecht  there  is  a  steeple  called  the  Dome,  about  500  feet 
in  height,  from  which  I  saw  Amsted,  and,  as  they  told  me, 
50  other  walled  towns.  I  made  the  tour  of  Guelderland ;  we 
went  by  Amersfoort  to  Lod,  where  there  is  a  pretty  enough 
and  very  fine  Garden,  Grottos,  and  Water — but  a  littleness 
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which  prevails  in  all  the  Dutch  Gardens  prevails  here  also. 
There  are  some  good  paintings  in  the  house  .  .  .' 
The  other  fragment  is  dated 

'Bruxelles,  14  October  1760. 

'  Dear  Father, — I  wrote  last  by  Captain  Stuart,  which 
I  hope  came  safe  to  hand.  Last  Sunday  I  got  a  letter 
from  Rotterdam,  juge  how  the  Contents  affected  me  when 
I  tell  it  informed  me  Mr.  Mansfield  was  no  more,  so 
sudden,  so  unexpected,  oh  heavens,  how  is  that  house 
from  a  house  of  joy  become  a  house  of  mourning.  When 
I  look  back  to  their  marriage  it  appears  but  as  yesterday, 
and,  ah  me !  how  is  all  their  happiness  vanished  like  a 
Dream.  Oh  how  I  sympathize  with  the  Widow  and  the 
two  Mothers.  Much  I  long  for  a  letter  as  I  fear  much  the 
effects  of  grief.  I  passed  12  days  with  Mr.  Laidley  in 
Zealand.  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Irvine,  our  Consul 
there,  who  was  very  kind  to  me.  He  gave  me  letters  to 
Brussels.  Mr.  Laidley  was  so  good  as  accompany  me  to 
this  town ;  we  passed  through  Sluys,  Brugges  and  Ghent, 
then  went  to  Antwerp.  Going  through  the  Churches,  as 
we  passed  along,  we  were  much  surprised  with  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  Churches ;  not  to  speak  of  the  rest,  the 
Cathedral  at  Antwerp  shall  suffice  to  give  you  some  idea 
of  them.  'Tis  500  feet  long,  230  broad,  360  high,  adorned 
with  a  number  of  Chapels  and  altars,  with  Statues,  a  vast 
profusion  of  marble,  silver,  crucifixes,  and  above  all,  the 
painting  of  Rubens,  whose  masterpiece,  viz.,  taking  our 
Saviour  from  the  Cross,  adorns  one  of  the  Altars.  There 
are  also  several  paintings  of  Rubens'  Master,  all  exquisite. 
The  Church  is  adorned  with  a  fine  steeple,  600  feet  high, 
from  whence  you  see  Ghent,  Breda,  and  Zealand.  The 
Jesuits  had,  at  Antwerp,  the  finest  church  belonging  to 
their  order,  which  was  burned  by  lightening  about  40  years 
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ago ;  'twas  all  lined  with  white  marble,  intermited  with 
jasper,  porphiry  and  gold.  The  ceiling  was  adorned  with 
38  pictures  from  the  new  testament  by  Rubens,  all  these 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  flames.  'Tis  now  rebuilt.  Its  chief 
ornaments  are  Rubens'  favrite  piece,  viz.,  the  Assomption 
of  the  V.  Mary,  and  a  Chapel  adjoining  which  were  saved 
from  the  fire.  I  have  seen  high  mass  celebrated  by  the 
Archbishop,  all  the  Court  attending.  When  the  Te  Deum 
was  sung  to  the  sound  of  trumpets,  French  horns,  drums, 
and  a  triple  discharge  of  Artillery,  'twas  immensely  grand. 
I  have  shared  in  the  rejoicings  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage1 — I  intend  passing  3  months  here — having  your 
approval  .  .  .' 

1  Perhaps  the  marriage  of  Charles  Christian,  Prince  of  Nassau-Weilbourg, 
to  Guillelmine  Caroline,  daughter  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  by  his  wife 
Anne,  daughter  of  King  George  II.  and  Princess  Royal  of  England,  which 
had  taken  place  in  March  1760. 
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The  next  thing  we  know  of  the  family  history  is  found  in 
a  letter  to  John  from  one  who  was  evidently  an  intimate 
friend — William  Gibson.  John  was  now  in  London, 
probably  on  his  way  home  from  his  sojourn  abroad, 
and  William  Gibson  had  been  applied  to  as  an  in- 
fluential friend,  able  to  give  the  young  man  introductions 
which  would  help  him  socially  in  the  metropolis.  Mr. 
Gibson's  judgment  of  the  probable  benefit  of  those  intro- 
ductions is  rather  amusing.  He  skirts  round  his  own 
principal  object  in  writing  to  his  friend,  and  finally,  rather  in 
postscript  fashion,  explains  that  he  has  made  his  addresses 
to  'dear  Jack's'  sister,  and  hopes  his  wished- for  brother- 
in-law  will  give  him  assistance  and  approbation. 

'Edinburgh,  9th  March  1761. 

'  Dear  Jack, — I  had  the  pleasure  to  write  you  a  few 
Scralls  the  5th  Curt,  only  as  cover  to  some  recommen- 
datory Letters,  which  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  if 
they  can  be  of  Service  to  you,  and  I  daresay  you  will  pass 
your  time  very  agreeably.  I  would  have  this  post  sent 
you  more  letters  to  my  acquaintances.  But  as  their  are  a 
great  many  of  your  English  people  a  little  shy  to  strangers, 
I  thought  you  would  be  as  happy  with  our  good  honest 
countrymen,  and  when  I  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from 
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you  which  I  hope  will  be  soon  Be  so  good  as  acquaint 
me  what  stay  you  intend  to  make,  and  I  '11  do  all  in  my 
power  to  contribute  to  your  entertainment,  and  Happiness 
and,  if  you  please,  shall  send  you  letters  to  Lord  Lauder- 
dale, and  some  of  our  great  people  at  Court,  I  am  intimate 
with,  though  these  are  seldom  of  any  effect,  as  everyone 
their  for  himself.  I  should  be  sorry  if  you  should  miss  the 
Coronation,  tho'  from  what  I  hear  from  your  Father,  he 
wants  you  as  soon  here  as  possible,  so  much  for  an  Old 
Son.  When  I  was  away  few  were  at  the  pains  to  ask  after 
me.  You  ask  me  how  Trade  goes  on ;  truly  much  in  its 
usual,  a  great  want  of  money  every  where,  and  I  believe 
will  continue  so  till  we  have  Peace,  which  God  send  us 
soon.  As  to  ourselves,  we  go  on  at  a  pritty  good  jogg 
trott,  not  very  considerably.  But  have  our  share  of  what 
is  going.  We  now  and  then  push  an  Adventure,  and  are 
sometimes  luckie,  sometimes  the  reverse.  But  as  we 
cover  every  thing  with  Insurance,  it  runs  away  with  our 
profits.  I  am  much  in  fancy  with  the  American  Trade,  I 
could  shew  you  by  demonstration  how  many  advantages 
We  have  the  better  of  most  other  places  in  it  both  as  to 
their  Exports  and  Imports.  Our  town  has  been  very  gay 
this  winter,  more  than  any  winter  I  have  heard  of  since  the 
/47,  and  at  same  time  not  much  crowded.  As  they  are 
more  on  a  par,  they  are  happy  with  each  other,  the  Quality 
being  all  above  stairs.  But  my  late  indisposition  has 
hindered  me  to  enjoy  much  of  it.  You  will  think  I  am 
always  in  a  hurrie,  when  I  sitt  down  to  write,  and  I  must 
own  its  often  the  Case,  but  I  shall  write  you  the  oftener 
for  it  and  beg  your  excuses.  Meantime  I  have  to  write 
fully  on  an  Affair  where  you  are  concerned  in,  and  to  ask 
your  Opinion,  Advice,  and  Approbation  in  it  in  a  Post  or 
two,  and  that  is,  The  many  Civilities  I  have  always 
received  from  your  Friends  at  Pilrig  has  at  last  induced 
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me,  with  Consent  of  my  Father  and  Mr.  Carmichael,  to 
make  my  addresses  to  your  Sister,  and  finding  them  very 
acceptable  to  Her,  and  the  most  of  your  Friends,  I  thought 
it  my  Duty  to  acquaint  you  with  it,  and  to  ask  your  Con- 
sent if  it  is  agreeable  to  all  parties.  Mr.  Carmichael  and 
your  Father  is  to  meet  tomorrow  on  this  affair,  and  I  shall 
write  you  next  Post  their  progress.  I  hope  the  intimacy 
and  Friendship  you  and  I  have  always  had  together  may 
have  some  little  effect  to  induce  you  to  be  my  Friend. 

1 1  must  conclude  to  save  the  Post,  wishing  you  all 
happiness. — I  ever  am,  Dear  Sir,  yours  most  Sincerely, 

'William  Gibson.' 

William  Gibson  was  great-grandson  of  Sir  Alexander 
Gibson  of  Pentland.  His  father,  John  Gibson  of  Durie, 
married  Helen,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  William  Carmichael 
of  Skirling ;  her  mother,  also  Helen,  was  the  only  child  of 
Thomas  Craig  of  Riccarton. 

William  Gibson  was  therefore  nephew  to  the  Carmichaels 
alluded  to  in  the  following  letter,  and  great-grandson  of 
Thomas  Craig  of  Riccarton.  He  was  at  this  time  a 
partner  in  business  with  a  certain  Willie  Hogg,  and  even 
then  seems  to  have  felt  the  stress  of  the  hard  times  which 
the  long-continued  war  brought  on  the  country. 

It  was  the  Coronation  of  George  in.  for  which  John 
Balfour  wished  to  stay  in  London,  although  his  father 
longed  for  his  return,  and  the  first  year  of  the  new  reign 
had  seemingly  drawn  the  greater  members  of  Edinburgh 
society  to  London,  completing  the  provincialisation  of  the 
metropolis  which  the  Act  of  Union  had  begun,  but  bring- 
ing with  it,  as  Gibson  feelingly  points  out,  the  compensa- 
tion of  a  more  genial  if  less  aristocratic  tone  in  the  winter 
gaieties  of  the  city.  Mary  Cecilia,  who  was  a  beautiful 
girl,  accepted  the  advances  of  her  lover,   who  seems  to 
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have  been  serenely  confident  of  his  welcome.  But  when 
James  Balfour  signed  his  daughter's  marriage-contract  he 
said,  '  I  would  gladly  give  as  much  more  to  undo  that ! ' 
Trouble  of  various  kinds  resulted  from  the  alliance,  but 
in  the  meantime  we  see  from  William  Gibson's  second 
letter  that  the  elders  were  able  to  come  to  a  satisfactory 
agreement  about  ways  and  means. 

'Edinburgh,  \\th  March  1761. 

'  Dear  Sir, — In  my  last,  of  the  9th  Current,  I  took  an 
opportunity  of  acquainting  you  of  my  having  made  my 
addresses  to  your  Sister,  and  finding  them  very  agreeable  to 
her,  I  also  wrote  to  my  Father  and  some  other  of  my  Friends 
of  my  intentions,  and  got  most  favourable  returns  ;  not  only 
approving  of  the  choice  I  had  made,  But  my  uncles  Messrs. 
Carmichael,  in  a  very  genteel  manner  offering  to  contribute 
all  in  their  power  for  my  interest  and  happiness  in  it,  and 
especially  Mr.  James,  who  has  all  along  shewn  me  more 
than  paternall  friendship,  in  all  the  different  steps  of  my 
life.  But  particularly  in  this  last  affair,  as  I  opened  my 
mind  fully  to  him,  as  soon  as  ever  I  had  put  my  inclinations 
that  way,  and  as  you  may  believe,  had  it  not  been  so  much 
with  his  approbation,  I  never  would  have  gone  so  great 
a  length  as  I  now  have.  I  likewise  advised  you  that  Mr. 
James  Carmichael  *  and  your  Father  was  to  have  a  meeting, 
as  next  day,  to  talk  over  matters,  and  as  I  was  then  much 
hurried  by  reason  of  W.  H.  being  out  of  town,  was  obliged 
to  conclude  in  a  very  abrupt  manner,  which  I  daresay  your 
goodness  will  freely  excuse,  not  only  from  that  circum- 
stance, but  the  uneasiness  of  mind  in  so  critical  an  affair, 
on  which  my   Happiness  greatly  depends.      Now  all   is 

1  James  Carmichael  of  Hailes,  W.S.,  brother  of  John,  fourth  Earl  of  Hynd- 
ford,  married  Janet,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Clerk  of  Penicuik,  and 
died  24th  January  1784. 
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well ;  they  met  and  settled  matters,  so  far  as  could  be  done 
at  first,  and  I  now  find  I  have  the  good  will  and  Friendship 
of  all  concerned,  so  far  as  I  know  of,  and  hope  from  the 
good  acquaintance  and  intimacy  you  and  I  has  always  had 
together,  it  will  likewise  merit  your  Consent  and  Appro- 
baation,  which  I  can  assure  you  will  give  your  sister  and 
me  the  greatest  pleasure  imaginable.  Mr.  Hogg  and  I 
laid  open  our  affairs  to  Mr.  Carmichael,  who  communicated 
them  to  your  Father  and  Friends,  and  they  shall  always 
be  really  at  their  Command.  My  stock  at  present,  with 
the  additions  my  Father  is  so  good  as  to  give  me,  is 
;£i6oo  odds.  But,  abstracting  bad  Debts,  is  upwards 
of  ^"1500  good — which  we  propose  to  contract,  and  your 
Father  gives  ^500,  portion,  with  your  sister,  and  asks  ^100 
a  year  of  jointure  for  her,  which  with  some  other  particu- 
lars relative  to  settlements,  we  are  at  present  considering 
upon.  As  my  Father  is  not  yet  come  over,  and  has  left 
the  whole  affair  to  Mr.  Carmichael,  who  is  always  ready 
to  serve  us,  but  chooses  to  consult  him  in  everything  before 
he  makes  any  further  agreement.  I  expected  my  Father 
would  have  contracted  more  with  me  than  what  I  had 
already  got  from  him.  But  he  reasonably  says  that  he 
intends  Burthening  his  Estate  with  only  a  Certain  sum. 
If  he  lives,  he  will  make  addition  to  his  Children  every 
year  according  to  his  Savings  of  that  year,  proportionably 
among  them,  but  will  neither  fix  a  Sum  annually  on  me 
during  his  life  or  a  certain  sum  in  full — so  must  leave  it 
entirely  to  himself.  As  to  my  friends,  Messrs.  Carmichael, 
they  are  still  young  men,  and  nobody  would  expect  or 
desire  they  would  bind  themselves  down  to  serve  me 
further  than  our  Connection  bears  ;  as  they  may  have  both 
Heirs  plenty  of  their  own  yet.  Tho'  they  have  been 
married  the  one  14,  and  the  other  12  years,  many  such 
things  have  happened,  and  I  think  I  would  act  unfair  and 
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dishonourable,  were  I  to  give  the  smallest  hint  of  my 
dependance,  or  expectation  from  them,  further  than  the 
strong  instances  of  Friendship  they  have  on  many  occas- 
sions  shewn  me  ;  for  which  it  is  my  duty  to  acknowledge 
the  utmost  gratitude  and  respect.  Mr.  Hogg  and  I  have 
been  pritty  successful  in  Trade,  we  have  a  great  many 
good  Friends,  being  connected  with  the  principal  people 
in  the  country,  and,  tho'  we  have  lived  genteely  all  along, 
we  have  laid  up  pritty  considerably  too,  for  the  Time  we 
have  been  together ;  and  our  business  daily  increasing. 
We  are  at  present  on  an  equal  footing  in  Stock,  Profits, 
and  Housekeeping,  but  if  I  have  the  Happiness  of  being 
Wedded  to  your  sister  new  proposals  would  be  made,  and 
settled,  which  we  are  now  considering  on ;  and  his  Father 
has  acted  so  genteely  as  to  ask  leave  of  Mr.  Carmichael 
to  make  me  an  offer  which,  I  daresay,  will  be  very  agree- 
able, as  he  is  a  fine  open-hearted  honest  man,  and  a  fine 
fortune,  and  no  Child  but  Willie  to  leave  it  to.  But  this, 
and  other  circumstances  that  occurrs,  I  shall  always  com- 
municate to  you,  with  the  greatest  freedom.  We  have 
lived  very  happily  together,  and  with  the  greatest  friend- 
ship in  all  our  proceedings. 

'  I  was  at  Pilrig  yesterday,  Jack  Crawford  has  been 
very  ill  these  8  days  past,  but  is  thought  in  a  good  way. 
Your  Aunt  PeofSfie  has  not  been  well,  either,  of  late.  All 
other  friends  are  in  their  ordinary  state  of  Health.  I  beg 
you  '11  write  me  soon  after  you  receive  this  ;  and  with  my 
compliments  to  all  who  asks  after  me  at  London,  believe 
me  with  great  sincerity,  Dear  Sir,  Yours  most  affectly., 

'William  Gibson. 

1  Tell  me  when  I  can  further  serve  you  and  I  '11  do  it 
with  pleasure.' 

In  1 76 1,  Mary  Cecilia  and  he  were  married.     That  he 
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was  not  her  first  wooer  we  learn  from  one  of  her  letters 
long  afterwards,  to  her  son.  '  You  ask  what  has  become 
of  my  old  beau,  Mr.  Galloway,  we  correspond  frequently, 
he  sent  me  a  piece  of  very  pretty  muslin,  to  present,  in  his 
name,  to  Mrs.  James ;  I  had  a  very  kind  letter  after  my 
dear  Hyndford's  death  ; l  I  would  fain  have  him  come  and 
pay  us  a  visit  at  Peggie's  Mill,  but  I  doubt  he  will  not,  for 
he  says  London  is  the  best  place  for  making  money — he 
will  make  a  great  deal  off  the  stocks  as  he  bought  in  when 
they  were  low,  when  a  Peace  comes  they  will  get  very 
high  :  he  lately  got  a  prize  of  ^5000.  I  don't  think  him 
happy  for  all  his  money.  He  always  interests  himself  in 
our  family.' 

This  was  written  long  afterwards,  in  1797.  In  the 
interval  Mary  Cecilia  had  had  many  vicissitudes  and 
troubles,  and  had  come  out  of  them  all  successfully. 

1  Her  son. 
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COLLATERAL  BRANCHES  IN  THE  LAST  HALF 
OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

Meantime  the  family,  so  promisingly  started  at  Pilrig 
in  the  time  of  the  first  laird  and  his  lady,  branched  out 
largely. 

The  Hamiltons  had  five  children  who  grew  up,  three 
daughters  and  two  sons  ;  and  the  elder  son  was  contem- 
porary with  John,  the  Professor's  eldest  living  son. 
George,  the  W.S.,  who  married  Miss  Stevenson  of  Mont- 
grenan,  had  also  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom 
the  older  ones  were  ages  with  the  Pilrig  children.  Betty 
married  Mr.  Wodrow,  the  minister  of  Tarbolton,  on  the 
15th  of  June  1755.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  well- 
known  ecclesiastical  historian.  Betty  must  have  been,  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage,  considerably  older  than  her  sisters 
when  they  were  married  ;  her  one  son  was  twelve  years 
younger  than  James  Balfour's  youngest. 

John  Balfour,  partner  of  Gavin  Hamilton,  his  brother- 
in-law,  was  the  second  youngest  brother  of  the  Professor. 
He  married  Catherine  Cant,  daughter  of  Cant  of  Thur- 
ston, in  East  Lothian,  the  second  lady  of  that  surname 
who  had  married  into  the  family.  They  had  five  sons 
and  one  daughter,  and  were  among  the  younger  of  the 
circle  of  cousins.  John  and  his  wife  had  their  portraits 
painted  by  Raeburn,  and  those  portraits  are  in  the 
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possession  of  Mrs.  Beith,  their  great-granddaughter. 
Mrs.  Balfour  is  one  of  Raeburn's  very  charming  old 
ladies  ;  her  sweet  face  encircled  by  a  large  lace  cap  over 
her  silvery  hair.  She  wears  a  little  shawl  covering  her 
shoulders,  over  the  dainty  chemisette  which  so  became  the 
old  ladies  of  the  day. 

Gavin  Hamilton  and  his  brother-in-law  took  a  lease  of 
an  old  paper-mill,  on  some  three  acres  of  ground  near 
Redhall.  On  those  premises  they  rebuilt  the  mill,  and 
when  the  partnership  between  the  brothers-in-law  was  dis- 
solved, in  1762  or  1763,  Mr.  Hamilton  kept  the  place  as 
his  own  residence,  and  laid  out  and  adorned  the  grounds 
so  well  that  it  became  a  place  to  be  visited  by  all  the 
neighbourhood  for  its  beauty.  He  was  a  great  florist,  and 
his  garden,  situated  on  the  Water  of  Leith,  amidst  much 
natural  beauty,  became  a  very  attractive  spot ;  and  while 
James  formed  and  reformed  Pilrig,  and  Gavin  laid  out  his 
home,  one  can  imagine  the  pleasant  rivalry  between  the 
east  and  the  west,  between  the  garden  which  lay  to  the  sun 
on  the  'sides  of  the  north,'  and  that  which  bordered  the 
fair  stream  of  Leith  Water. 

Before,  however,  Gavin  settled  here,  let  us  give,  in 
parentheses,  a  little  sidelight  on  the  character  of  the  stalwart 
Bailie  of  the  '45,  in  a  letter  which  has  been  preserved 
among  the  Wodrow  papers,  addressed  by  him  to  his 
daughter  Louisa,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  her  Aunt  Betty, 
now  Mrs.  Wodrow,  at  Tarbolton  Manse. 

•  Edinburgh,  22  Aug.  1755. 
1 .  .  .  I  have  been  taken  up  very  much,  for  two  or  three 
days,  with  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  comes  up  to  the  shop 
every  day  at  12,  and  sitts  2  hours,  and  yesterday  he 
satt  till  three,  writing  letters,  whereby  I  lost  my  part  of 
a   Solan   goose,  which   was   provided   to   entertain  some 
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friends.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  gash  conversation 
together  ;  for  example,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  Duke, 
looking  out  at  the  shop  window,  saw  a  man  standing  on 
the  Cock  stool,  for  Perjury.  "Mr.  Hamilton,"  says  he, 
"  is  not  that  fellow  there  one  of  my  countrymen  ?  "  "  No," 
said  I,  "  he  is  not  one  of  your  countrymen,  he  is  a  Lochyell 
man."  "  Well,  well,"  said  the  Duke,  "that  is  Argyleshire, 
that  is  in  my  country ;  there  are  many  there  more  than  that 
fellow  who  deserve  to  be  hanged."  And  so  we  proceeded 
to  other  conversation.  I  truly  think  you  have  not  written 
a  single  line  since  you  went  to  Tarbolton,  but  that  you 
mention  the  Sacrament,  somewhere  or  another,  within  some 
miles  of  you,  where  your  whole  family  is  under  engagement. 
Tell  Mr.  Wodrow  to  putt  down  the  Fast  day,  and  then  it 
will  come  more  easy  for  the  clergy,  and  your  Aunt  may 
come  by  that  means  to  save  the  half  of  her  tarts,  puddings 
and  pyes !  Far  be  it  from  me  to  speak  or  write  disrespect- 
fully of  that  sacred  ordinance,  which  I  think  it  is  every 
good  Christian's  duty  to  go  about  in  a  serious  manner,  as 
frequently  as  they  can  find  opportunity,  but  let  me  say — 
and  I  say  it  honestly — that  the  way  they  go  about  it  in 
Scotland,  among  the  Presbyterian  bodies — for  in  that  per- 
suasion I  will  live  and  die — I  say,  the  way  we  go  about  it, 
setting  half  a  shire  loose  from  their  businesses,  by  preach- 
ing days  on  preaching  days,  as  one  had  never  heard  a 
preaching  before,  and  were  never  to  hear  another,  con- 
vening mobs  that  resemble  more  country  fairs  and 
mercatts,  ending  in  eating  and  drinking,  nay  sometimes  in 
drunkenness  and  debauchery,  the  whole  manner  of  con- 
ducting it  is  offensive,  and  it  is  the  thing — the  only  thing 
among  us  (who  I  think  excell  all  the  other  Christian  sects), 
that  wants  reformation.  A  boatman,  crossing  the  Ferry, 
once  asked  at  Ralf  Erskine  to  make  a  Sacrament.  "  What 
do  you  mean,  sir,"  says  he,  "why  should  I  make  a  Sacra- 
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ment?"  "Why,"  said  the  fellow,  "because  one  of  your 
sacraments  is  worth  all  the  fairs  in  Fife."  This  the  old 
fellow  took  as  a  compliment.' 

Louisa,  to  whom  this  letter  was  written,  was  the  first 
grandchild  who  came  to  James  and  Louisa  Balfour,  whose 
nurse,  you  remember,  got  a  '  handsel '  at  the  arrival.  She 
was  now  twenty-two,  and  had  gone  to  visit  her  newly- 
married  aunt  at  her  new  home.  Perhaps  Louisa  was 
a  bridesmaid,  and  had  accompanied  the  bride  and  groom, 
as  bridesmaids  did  in  those  days,  when  newly-married 
couples  did  not  seek  for  solitude  a  deux.  It  was  long  after 
this  that,  in  the  next  generation,  when  Mary  Cecilia's 
second  son  was  married,  she  writes  :  '  I  laid  aside  my  pen 
and  now  resume  it,  with  the  agreable  accounts  of  your 
Brother  James  [afterward  Sir  James  Gibson-Craig],  having 
married  a  very  amiable  young  lady — Mr.  John  Thomson, 
with  whom  you  was  acquainted — his  youngest  sister.1 
The  ceremony  took  place  Thursday  last,  the  4th  of  Sept. 
Your  cousin,  Mr.  Carmichael,  was  best  man,  and  your  sister 
Cecilia  Bridesmaid,  we  were  all  very  happy.  3  gentlemen 
and  3  ladies  set  off  next  morning  for  England — Cecilia 
really  looked  well  in  her  riding  habit — 2  riding  servants. 
They  are  to  return  by  Kirkurd  and  stay  some  days  with 
Mr.  Carmichael.  .  .  .' 

To  return  to  Tarbolton.  Elizabeth  was  forty-one  when 
she  was  married  ;  she  was  the  one  who  was  rather  '  witty,' 
and  must  have  had,  I  suppose,  solid  housewifery  talents, 
judging  from  her  brother-in-law's  suggestion  about  the 
puddings  and  pyes.  The  bride  and  her  niece  seem  to 
have  plunged  at  once  into  the  reckless  dissipation  of  a 
round  of  'fast  days.'  Perhaps  the  courtship  began  then 
which  ended  four  years  later  in  the  marriage  of  Louisa 

1  She  was  Anne,  daughter  of  J.  Thomson. 
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with  Patrick  Wodrow's  younger  brother  James,  when  he 
was  minister  at  Steventon.  Tarbolton  was  in  Ayrshire — 
a  long  journey  for  Louisa  to  take ;  her  home  afterwards 
was  in  the  same  county. 

Of  the  John  Balfours,  we  know  that  his  son  John,  about 
1782,  rented  Kate's  Mill  from  Sir  James  Foulis  of  Colinton, 
to  whom  it  belonged  ;  this  was  the  Colinton  paper-mill. 
The  rent  was  ^13  a  year  and  a  ream  of  paper,  which 
continued  to  be  the  rent  till  1850.  He  rebuilt  the  mill, 
adding  considerably  to  it,  and  leaving  his  initials,  J.  B., 
and  the  date,  1787,  on  a  lintel  stone  inside  the  mill.  Mr. 
Balfour  was  led  to  build  this  mill  because  he  quarrelled 
with  his  landlord,  who  would  not  let  him  enlarge  his  house 
to  accommodate  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland, 
when  they  came  out  to  see  the  bank-notes  made  there,  and 
to  lock  them  up.  Mr.  Balfour  always  entertained  them  most 
hospitably,  and  whether  in  consequence  of  the  hospitality, 
or  the  then  great  distance  from  Edinburgh,  they  always 
stayed  the  night ;  and  for  this  his  house  was  rather  small. 
Mr.  Balfour  subsequently  lived  at  Hailes  House  till 
Constable's  failure,  when  he  lost  his  means  and  retired  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  and  his  wife  both  died.1 

The  older  John  Balfour,  father  of  this  re-builder  of 
Kate's  Mill,  died  in  1796.  Mrs.  Gibson  writes:  'Our 
worthy  Uncle  John  died  in  October  last,  he  has  left  his 
family  very  well  provided  for.' 

But  to  go  back  to  earlier  days.  The  Whytts  of  Ben- 
nochy,  children  of  Louisa  Balfour  and  Dr.  Whytt,  were 
in  point  of  age  contemporaries  with  the  Pilrig  children. 
Dr.  Whytt,  as  we  learned  before,  had  a  large  family, 
most  of  whom  died  in  early  childhood  or  infancy.  Three 
daughters  and  two  sons  grew  up — a  handsome  family, 
whose  headquarters  must   have   been   in    Edinburgh,    as 

1  From  information  given  to  the  writer  by  George  Balfour,  M.D. 
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their  father  practised  there  as  a  physician.  Bennochy  is 
in  Fifeshire,  near  Kirkcaldy,  and  had  belonged  to  Dr. 
Whytt's  family  for  generations.  Barons  of  Bennochy  they 
were  called,  this  title  in  Scots  law  not  indicating  the 
possession  of  a  peerage,  but  giving  the  rights  of  '  fossa  et 
furca,'  or  pit  and  gallows. 

Intimate  with  this  family,  and  deeply  attached  to  all  of 
them,  was  Dr.  Whytt's  nephew,  General  Melville.  He 
was  a  son  of  the  sister  of  the  doctor,  who  married  a  certain 
Mr.  Andrew  Melville,  minister  of  Monimail,  a  descendant 
of  the  old  house  of  the  Melvilles  of  Carnbee. 

General  Melville  was  a  man  of  a  distinguished  career 
and  of  high  character.  In  1746  he  was  an  ensign  in  the 
25th  Foot,  and  had  already  served  with  them  in  two  cam- 
paigns. There  is  an  article  in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  May 
1808,  continued  in  the  June  number,  written  by  General 
Melville  himself,  and  giving  an  account  with  great  spirit 
and  humour  of  the  defence  of  Blair  Castle  in  1746,  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  When  Blair  Castle  was  blockaded 
from  10th  March  to  2nd  April  by  the  Highlanders  under 
Lord  George  Murray,  it  was  defended  amidst  great  diffi- 
culties by  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  and  300  men  under  him. 
The  garrison  was  publicly  thanked  by  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland for  the  defence.  In  the  autumn  of  1746  Ensign 
Melville  went  abroad  with  his  regiment  and  served  through 
the  two  following  campaigns  with  the  Allied  armies.  In 
November  1748  they  embarked  for  home  at  Williamstadt 
on  the  Meuse,  Melville  having  then  reached  the  rank  of 
lieutenant.  And  we  read  in  a  note  to  his  article  in  the 
Scots  Magazine,  that  what  with  contrary  winds  and  storms 
the  Division  of  the  Left,  in  which  he  was,  did  not  arrive 
at  Kinsale  in  Ireland  until  May  1749,  which  gives  an  un- 
pleasant impression  of  seafaring  at  that  time.  Melville 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Minden,  and  there  is  a  story  told  of 
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him,  that  on  the  night  before  it  one  of  his  fellow-officers, 
a  Lieutenant  Wilson,  came  to  him  in  great  agitation,  say- 
ing that  from  a  dream  he  had  had  the  night  before,  he  was 
certain  he  would  die  in  that  day's  fighting.  Melville 
cheered  him  with  the  promise  that,  if  the  worst  happened, 
he  would  care  for  his  young  wife  and  two  baby  boys. 
The  omen  was  fulfilled,  and  Wilson  fell.  Melville  faith- 
fully kept  his  promise,  and  was  a  true  friend  to  the 
widow  and  children  for  all  his  life. 

In  1756  he  obtained  the  rank  of  major  in  the  38th 
Regiment,  then  in  Antigua.  There  he  was  employed  in 
active  service,  particularly  in  the  invasion  of  Guadaloupe. 
For  his  conduct  therein  he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel. 
In  1762  he  contributed  much  to  the  taking  of  Martinique, 
which  was  followed  by  the  cession  of  all  the  other  French 
islands.  Thereafter  Melville,  now  brigadier-general,  was 
made  Governor-in-Chief  of  all  the  captured  possessions  in 
the  West  Indies  in  1763. 

General  Melville  had  West  Indian  property  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  when  he  came  back  to  his  native  land, 
at  the  end  of  his  active  career,  he  was,  for  the  times, 
wealthy.  He  selected  Fifeshire  as  the  residence  of  his  old 
age,  and  bought  the  estates  of  Strathkiness  and  Craigton, 
about  two  or  three  miles  from  the  old  ecclesiastical  capital 
of  St.  Andrews.  There  he  built,  or  rebuilt,  a  house  on 
the  Craigton  property,  and  there  he  settled,  drawing  round 
him  not  only  his  own  relations,  but  every  one  whom  he 
could  help  or  befriend.  Specially  was  he  a  kind  and 
generous  friend  of  the  French  immigrants  of  the  day,  and 
they  left  various  specimens  of  dainty  handiwork  in  the 
house.  One  large  framed  drawing  cleverly  executed  in 
water-colour  still  survives.  It  portrays,  in  the  form  of 
a  chart,  the  career  of  the  self-indulgent  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  righteous  man,  shows  the  morasses  and  general 
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disaster  which  the  former  reaches,  through  the  flowery- 
paths  of  unbridled  vices,  and  conducts  the  exemplary 
traveller  to  the  '  Islands  of  the  Blest '  along  an  itinerary  of 
self-discipline.  But  very  interesting  are  tiny  sketches  in 
the  corners  of  the  chart,  one  of  which  shows  the  house  as 
it  was  in  those  days  when  the  General  lived  and  enter- 
tained his  friends  there.  He  was  very  kind,  especially  to 
all  struggling  artists,  who  shared  his  patronage  with  the 
foreign  exiles.  To  his  benevolent  wish  to  assist  them 
through  their  art  are  due  the  various  portraits  and  minia- 
tures of  himself  and  others  which  have  descended  in  the 
different  branches  of  the  family.  General  Melville  was  a 
keen  antiquary,  and  F.S.A.  of  London  and  Edinburgh. 
He  also  held  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity and  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  Besides  his  services  in  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
he  is  remembered  as  being  the  inventor  of  carronades. 
He  was  a  soldierly-looking  man,  with  light,  kind  eyes,  and 
a  pleasant,  humorous  mouth.  He  looks  every  inch  the 
'  first  and  only  Governor-in-Chief  of  all  the  West  India 
Islands,'  as  he  describes  himself  on  the  back  of  a  beautifully 
painted  miniature  by  James  Barrie.  He  never  married, 
and  before  his  death  made  a  deed  of  entail,  by  which  he 
left  his  property  to  the  son  and  three  daughters  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Whytt,  and  to  their  heirs-male.  He  died  in  1809  J 
1  the  oldest  General  in  the  British  Army  '  is  the  inscription 
on  the  engraving  from  a  portrait  in  Mr.  Balfour- Melville's 
possession.  He  was  born  12th  October  1723,  and  was 
succeeded  at  Strathkiness  by  John  Whyte  Melville,  Dr. 
Whytt's  only  surviving  son. 

The   Russells — Peggy  Balfour  and   her   husband,  who 
was  a  colleague  of  James  Balfour's,  being  one  of  the  Pro- 
fessors in  the  University — had  only  one  son,  born  in  1754. 
From  him  are  descended  a  large  family,  both  on  this  side 
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of  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  other.  The  boy  was  a  little 
fellow  when  John,  Mary  Cecilia,  and  Lewis  were  grown  up. 
The  youngest  of  the  first  laird's  sons  was  Henry,  the 
only  one  of  the  family  who  went  into  the  Army — the  first  to 
do  so,  so  far  as  we  know,  since  Captain  John  went  to  the 
wars  in  Germanic  Henry  was  born  in  1724,  and  joined 
the  1  st  Royals  as  ensign  in  1747,  when  he  was  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  Eight  years  later  he  became  lieutenant. 
At  this  time  the  efficiency  of  the  British  Army  was  at  a 
very  low  ebb,  and  when  the  cloud  burst  over  Europe 
which  heralded  the  Seven  Years'  War  it  is  said  that  Great 
Britain  had  only  three  regiments  fit  for  the  field.  Of  those 
the  Royals  went  to  America  in  1757,  where  the  struggle 
had  begun  between  England  and  France  in  which  the 
prize  for  victory  was  the  dominance  of  the  New  World. 
The  honours  had  all  fallen  to  France  in  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign,  but  England  was  now  wakening  in  her  usual 
deliberate  manner  and  girding  herself  for  the  fight.  In 
1757  General  Lord  Amherst  and  Admiral  Boscawen  sailed 
for  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  2nd  Battalion 
of  the  Royals  was  with  him,  and  Balfour  as  lieutenant 
and  adjutant.  In  the  attack  on  Louisburg — defended 
by  5000  men  and  with  the  French  fleet  lying  in  the 
harbour  —  he  had  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself. 
After  its  fall  in  1758,  he  went  with  General  Amherst  to 
Montreal  and  there  was  promoted  to  a  company  in  Colonel 
Gage's  80th  Rangers,  a  regiment  of  light-armed  infantry, 
one  of  those  which  the  Colonists,  loyal  as  yet,  and  conscious 
of  their  dependence  on  the  mother-country  for  aid  against 
French  aggression,  had  raised,  volunteering  in  numbers. 
With  a  small  detachment  of  this  force  under  him,  he  was 
sent  to  make  a  survey  of  the  Lakes  and  their  surrounding 
forts,  and  in  this  task  he  acquitted  himself  brilliantly,  in 
spite  of  the  many  hardships  of  the  march.  After  this  he 
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rejoined  his  own  regiment  with  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  with  it  proceeded  to  Martinique  and  the  siege  of 
Havannah  in  1762.  In  this  siege,  in  the  attack  on  Fort 
Morna,  already  wounded  and  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  he 
seems  to  have  acted  with  great  and  noticeable  bravery,  and 
as  he  says  himself,  was  the  first  captain  to  enter  the 
breach.  For  his  conduct  generally  in  the  campaign  he 
received  the  thanks  of  Lord  Amherst  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment,  and  as  a  reward  was  given  the  present  of  an 
ensign's  commission  to  sell  or  give  to  a  friend. 

This  commission  is  probably  referred  to  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  accounts  of  the  Professor :  '  Lewis 
Balfour,  my  son,  .£200.  N.B. — The  following  sum  is 
the  half  of  the  price  of  my  above  son's  commission, 
it  being  given  in  a  present  to  him  by  my  brother  the 
Captain,  who  purchased  the  same  at  Havana  for  200 
guineas,  which  sum  I  gave  him  tho'  unwilling  to  accept 
of  it.  N.B. —  Lord  Albermarle  [Amherst]  made  him  a 
present  of  the  above  sum.' 

The  details  of  his  career  we  learn  at  first  hand  (although 
they  are  also  alluded  to  in  Miss  Betty  Hamilton's  letter), 
as  he  tells  them  charmingly  in  a  petition  to  H.M.  George  111. 
of  which  the  scroll  is  still  preserved.  This  was  drawn  up 
in  1763,  probably  when  the  1st  Royals  came  home,  and 
contained  a  request  to  the  King  to  allow  him  to  retire 
from  the  service.  The  reason,  which  he  gives  with  great 
naivete,  was  the  excellent  one  that  he  had  seen  the  lady  for 
whose  sake  he  would  fain  give  up  war  and  its  alarums,  and 
settle  down  amid  the  joys  of  domesticity. 
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Unto  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty 

The  Petition  of  Henry  Balfour, 
Captain  in  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  Royals  now  ordered  abroad. 

Humbly  sheweth — 

That  your  Petitioner  in  the  year  1747  bought  an  Ensigncy  in 
the  1st  or  royal  Regiment  of  foot,  and  had  the  honour  to  be 
present  in  every  rencounter  in  which  that  Regiment  was  engaged 
during  the  remainder  of  that  year,  and  in  the  year  1754  your 
Petitioner  purchased  a  Lieutenancy  in  same  Regiment  and  in  the 
year  1756  went  out  to  America  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  of  the 
2nd  Battalion  of  that  Regiment,  was  present  at  the  Siege  of 
Louisburgh  where  his  Character  of  Adjutant  to  the  first  Regiment 
did  not  allow  him  to  be  an  idle  Spectator,  Afterwards  he  marched 
into  Montreal  under  Gen1  Amherst,  where  he  was  promoted  to  a 
Company  in  Gen1  Gage's  Light  Infantry  and  with  a  small  detach- 
ment of  that  Regiment  He  made  the  Tour  of  the  lakes  and  settled 
all  the  french  posts.  Winter  setting  in  and  the  lakes  beginning 
to  freeze  obliged  him  to  return  by  Land.  It  is  needless  to  say 
what  hardships  He  and  the  Party  endured  in  that  march  as  they 
are  very  well  known  to  the  General  Officers.  It  may  however 
suffice  to  give  an  Idea  to  say,  that  the  last  eight  hundred  miles 
the  Ground  was  covered  with  snow  and  the  last  days  of  their 
March  They  were  entirely  without  Provisions.  On  his  return  to 
New  York  your  Petitioner  was  restor'd  to  his  old  Regiment  as  a 
Captain  and  sent  to  join  four  Companies  at  Martinico,  this  sudden 
reverse  of  Climate  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  your  Petitioner's 
Life,  however  he  recovered  the  fever  so  as  to  assist  at  the  Siege 
of  the  Havanah  where  he  received  a  contusion  in  his  arm  by  the 
falling  of  a  bomb,  which  confined  him  to  an  hospital  Ship,  which 
he  quitted  the  morning  Fort  Moro  was  carried  by  Assault  and 
with  his  arm  in  a  Sling  at  the  head  of  the  poor  remains  of  the 
four  companies  of  Royals,  was  the  first  Captain  that  enter'd  the 
Breach.  Having  thus  served  his  King  and  Country  in  the  high 
places  of  the  field,  He  thought  it  his  Duty  also  to  contribute  his 
mite  in  ye  retir'd  Walks  of  Life,  and  on  the  Regiment's  returning 
home  he  made  choice  of  a  most  agreable  young  lady  and  sought 
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for  a  recompence  of  all  his  fatigues  in  the  endearments  of  domestic 
Bliss — there  your  Petitioner  flattered  himself  to  raise  to  your 
Majesty  a  Sett  of  Soldiers  that  would  do  you  service,  him  honour 
when  his  Grey  hairs  should  be  descending  to  the  Grave  in  Peace. 
In  this  Employment  so  usefull  to  his  Country  and  so  pleasant  to 
himself  your  Petitioner  is  unwilling  to  be  interrupted  by  going 
abroad  with  the  Regiment  in  time  of  profound  Peace  and  when 
there  is  no  prospect  of  reall  Service.  He  therefore  humbly  prays 
your  Majesty  as  a  reward  for  all  his  Services  to  be  allowed  to  sell 
out  of  the  Army.  He  knows  your  Majesty  has  refused  such 
Petitions  in  the  most  flattering  manner,  saying  you  could  not 
think  of  parting  with  so  good  an  Officer.  If  your  Petitioner  has 
the  honour  to  stand  in  such  Estimation  with  your  Majesty  He 
humbly  prays  for  leave  to  sell  out  on  half-pay,  and  then  if  ever 
These  Kingdoms  should  again  be  embroil'd  in  War  your  Majesty 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  call  forth  this  good  soldier  from  the 
practice  of  the  private  '  Virtues  which  flourish  in  the  Shade '  to 
the  exertion  of  these  more  active  and  daring  ones  which  were  the 
Delight  of  his  earlier  Life. 

May  it  therefore  please  your  Majesty  to  take  the  premises  into 
consideration  and  do  therein  as  shall  seem  good  to  your  Majesty 
and  your  Petitioner  shall  ever  pray,  etc. 

He  married  in  1765,  Jane  Elliot,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Elliot  of  Wolflee,  but  did  not  finally  retire  from  the  Army 
till  1769,  having  been  promoted  to  Major  in  1768.  He 
lived  afterwards  at  Bonnington  House,  which  was  then, 
and  continued  to  be  till  a  few  years  ago  when  it  was  pulled 
down  to  make  way  for  tenements,  a  good  and  substantial 
dwelling-house  within  grounds  of  an  acre  or  two  in  extent. 
It  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  to  the  north  of  Pilrig, 
and  Henry  Balfour  chose  the  house,  they  say,  because 
from  its  window  he  could  see  the  old  home  which  was  very 
dear  to  him.  There  seven  children  were  born  to  him,  from 
whom  are  descended  the  families  of  Blaikies,  Balfours, 
Begbies,  and  Browns.     He  died  in  1791. 
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One  of  his  grandsons,  Henry,  the  younger  son  of  his 
eldest  daughter,  who  married  Robert  Biggar,  seems  to 
have  been  a  young  man  of  great  promise  which  was  pre- 
maturely cut  short.  He  died  at  twenty-five,  and  on  his 
tombstone  in  the  West  Kirk  Burying-ground  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription,  written  by  Sir  Archibald  Alison  the  his- 
torian. The  stone  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates. 

To  the  Memory  of 

HENRY  BALFOUR  BIGGAR,  Esq.,  Advocate 

Born  March  ioth,  1792.     Died  May  14th,  1817.     Aged  25  years. 

Eminently  distinguished  by  the  Strength  of  his  Mind 

and  the  Sincerity  of  his  Devotion ; 

In  whose  Maturer  Years  were  Combined 

all  that  we  Esteem  in  Intellect  with  all  that  we  Love  in  Character ; 

Whose  Splendid  Talents  and  Unbending  Virtue 

were  Fitted  if  it  had  pleased  GOD  that  He  had  Lived 

to  secure  to  him  the  Gratitude  and  Admiration  of  his  Country. 

This  Monument  is  Erected  by  his  Earliest  Companions  and  Friends 

to  Record  their  Undecaying  Affection 

for  One  whose  Memory  they  will  never  Cease 

to  Love  and  to  Venerate. 

Louisa  Balfour  Biggar,  his  mother,  was  buried  in  the 
same  ground  in  1856.  Henry  Balfour  Biggar's  portrait  is 
preserved  in  a  book  entitled  The  Scottish  Bar  Fifty  Years 
Ago,  by  the  late  Robert  Scott  Moncrieff,  Esq.,  Advocate. 

John,  Mary  Cecilia,  and  Lewis  thus  grew  up  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  circle  of  young  people  of  their  own  age, 
and  younger,  and  one  can  imagine  the  pleasant  family 
reunions,  the  cordial  relationships  and  the  happy  inter- 
course between  all  the  different  branches,  mostly  resident 
in  Edinburgh. 
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MARRIAGE   OF  JOHN    BALFOUR   AND   JEAN   WHYTT 

Seven  years  after  Mary  Cecilia  was  married,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Dr.  Whytt  became  the  wife  of  Admiral  Rouatt 
of  Bel  Retiro,  in  Dumbartonshire.  To  this  lovely  house, 
overlooking  Loch  Lomond,  went  the  pretty  Miss  Whytt, 
and  there  she  was,  no  doubt,  often  visited  by  her  pretty 
sisters.  We  can  imagine  the  scene,  in  the  old  century 
surroundings,  where  Miss  Jean  Whytt,  the  bridesmaid, 
was  followed  by  an  ardent  suitor,  and  where  one  can  hear 
the  echoes  of  the  fun  and  frolic,  of  the  love  and  laughter 
of  those  bygone  days. 

The  story  runs  as  follows;  it  came  through  Jean  Whytt 
herself  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Mackenzie. 

William  Hunter,  the  great  London  physician,  who  after- 
wards bequeathed  his  valuable  museum  to  Glasgow,  was 
Jean  Whytt's  first  wooer,  when  he  had  attained  the  mature 
age  of  fifty-five  and  she  was  seventeen.  There  was  a 
merry  party  staying  at  Bel  Retiro,  and  one  morning 
laughing  eyes  found,  scratched  with  a  diamond  on  the 
drawing-room  window-pane,  the  following  lines  : — 

'  Jeanie  has  every  art  to  please, 
She 's  debonnair  and  gay, 
She 's  robbed  my  bosom  of  its  ease, 
And  stolen  my  heart  away.' 

To  whom   were  the    lines    addressed  ?     Unluckily  there 
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was  more  than  one  Jeanie  in  the  party,  and  the  question 
was  merrily  debated  who  would  claim  the  gallant  effusion. 
Next  morning,  beneath  the  quatrain,  were  inscribed  the 
following  words  : — 

'  The  agreeable  First  of  July.' 

This  enigmatic  saying  alluded  to  Jean  Whytt's  birthday, 
which  was  on  that  date.  To  make  it  impossible  to  mistake 
for  whom  the  compliment  was  meant,  Dr.  Hunter  got  hold 
of  the  lady's  slipper  and  wrote  upon  it — 

1  Oh  !  to  her  steps  a  guardian  prove, 
Who  every  heart  inspires  with  love  ! ' 

His  advances  were  not  crowned  with  success,  for  Jean 
would  none  of  him,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  inconsol- 
able.    He  never  married. 

Where  Dr.  Hunter  failed,  the  fates  were  kinder  to  John 
Balfour,  who  married  his  cousin,  the  lady  of  the  slipper,  in 
1773.  The  year  before  he  had  entered  into  partnership 
with  his  brother-in-law,  William  Gibson.  The  partner- 
ship was  Gibson,  Balfour,  and  Aitken.  They  were  com- 
mission agents,  and  had  their  headquarters  in  Covenant 
Lane.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  unlucky  adventure  from 
the  first,  and  the  disasters  of  a  time  of  war  and  bad  trade 
overwhelmed  the  business  before  long.  The  partnership 
was  broken  up  by  1775,  when  there  is  a  deed,  acknow- 
ledging money  advanced  by  John's  father  to  help  to  pay 
the  debts  of  the  firm  then  dissolved. 

There  is  a  letter  to  John  from  his  uncle  by  marriage, 
Robert  Wodrow,  congratulating  him  on  his  union  with 
Jean  Whytt,  which  alludes  to  the  business  troubles  which 
had  befallen  him. 

'  Tarbolton,  Jan.  30,  1773. 

1  My  dear  Sir, — The  kind  intimation  of  your  marriage 
as  soon  as  the  time  of  it  was  agreed  on,  was  most  kindly 
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received  by  your  Aunt,  and,  on  receiving  a  letter  from 
Edinburgh  this  day,  informing  us  of  the  final  establish- 
ment of  this  happy  Connexion,  we  determined  by  the  first 
return  of  the  Post,  to  offer  you  and  Mrs.  Balfour  our 
sincere  and  affectionate  congratulations ;  my  Wife  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  her,  and  I,  in  one  to  you.  I  am  little 
conversant  in  those  complimentary  addresses,  which  are 
usually  made  to  persons  in  your  situation.  My  Congratu- 
lations shall  be  expressed  in  few  words.  I  beg  your  and 
Mrs.  Balfour's  acceptance  of  them,  as  suitable,  in  senti- 
ments and  Language  to  my  age,  my  station  and  to  the 
alliance  now  doubled  by  your  marriage,  in  which,  equally 
near  and  intimate,  I  and  my  Family  stand  to  you  both. 
May  Almighty  Goodness,  the  Source  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift  bless  you  both  with  enlightened  understanding, 
Good  dispositions,  and  good  conduct,  those  perfect  gifts 
which  will  be  beyond  all  possibility  of  failure  or  dis- 
appointment, the  present  and  everlasting  security  of  your 
personal,  domestical,  relational  and  social  happiness  ! 

'  Your  Aunt  and  I  partake  cordially  in  the  Joy  which 
you,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibson,  and  all  your  worthy  friends 
must  feel  on  account  of  your  equitable  and  honourable 
relief  from  those  painful  engagements  which  embarrassed 
your  business,  depressed  your  spirits,  and  gave  sensible 
distress  to  all  who  were  interested  in  your  welfare,  during 
that  memorable  period  of  confusion  when  we  were  last  in 
Edinburgh.  For  your  future  success  in  every  Laudable 
undertaking,  for  domestick  Comfort  and  for  public  [service] 
may  this  Joy  be  continued  and  enlarged  to  you  and  Mr. 
Gibson,  pure  and  free  from  any  such  disagreeable  inter- 
ruptions, and  diffused  among  all  your  and  his  worthy 
connection ! 

'  The  Age  we  live  in  is  an  age  of  boundless  and  rest- 
less Project.     Subtile  speculations  and  refinements  have 
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intoxicated  the  Heads,  corrupted  the  Hearts  and  poisoned 
the  systems  of  too  many  of  all  orders  and  professions 
among  mankind.  Systems  of  Trade,  merchandise  and 
agriculture  as  well  as  those  of  Philosophy  and  Religion 
have  been  and  are  deeply  infected  with  this  Poison.  I 
trust,  my  dear  Friend,  that  your  principles  and  conduct  as 
a  man  of  business  will  so  far  have  a  Retrospect  to  that 
variety  of  misfortunes  (not  your  own  and  your  partner's, 
but  other  men's)  which  have  arisen  from  this  Evil,  as, 
through  the  Divine  Aid,  shall  secure  that  caution,  that 
sobriety  of  mind,  and  that  virtuous  economy  which  my 
System  of  Morals  tells  me  is  the  parent  and  nurse  of  all 
virtuous  Liberality  and  Confidence.  Thus  shall  you,  by  the 
blessing  of  Heaven,  which  is  the  only  Source  and  Security 
of  Success,  be  qualified,  now  that  you  are  entered  into 
family  life,  to  extend  the  objects  of  your  care  and  attention 
comfortably  and  prosperously  far  beyond  all  views  and 
designs  merely  selfish  and  personal. 

1 1  conclude  with  best  wishes  on  this  joyful  occasion,  for 
your  Worthy  Parents,  your  Brother  and  Sister,  and  Mr. 
Gibson  and  his  young  Family  ;  Mr.  Whytt,  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  all  the  rest  of  our  worthy  kindred  and 
friends. — I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir,  Yours  Faithfully, 

1  Patrick  Wodrow.' 
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CHAPTER    XXII 

THE   GIBSONS 

After  the  firm  of  Gibson,  Balfour,  and  Aitken  was  wound 
up,  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  whether  or  not  the 
brothers-in-law  continued  business  relations,  or  whether 
each  embarked  in  separate  ventures.  Their  collapse  was, 
of  course,  primarily  due  to  the  very  severe  strain  which 
the  long-continued  wars  in  which  the  country  was  engaged 
put  upon  her  commercial  strength.  That  Britain  emerged 
strong,  and  of  increasing  strength,  from  the  conflict  which 
had  left  her  despoiled  of  her  best  colonies,  was  proof  of 
the  soundness  of  the  national  prosperity;  but,  as  in  all 
such  circumstances,  disaster  overwhelmed  many  of  the 
smaller  men.  William  Gibson's  financial  ruin  was,  for  the 
time,  complete ;  but  he  was  happy  in  the  possession  of 
a  wife  who  had  strength  of  will  and  character  sufficient 
to  help  him  through  his  difficulties.  She,  of  her  own 
initiative,  started  a  haberdasher's  shop  on  the  South 
Bridge — the  shop  now  occupied  by  J.  and  R.  Allan ; 
and,  putting  her  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  she  was  able  to 
bring  up  and  educate  and  put  out  in  the  world  her  ten 
sons  and  her  two  daughters,  all  of  whom  turned  out  well 
and  to  her  credit.  She  was  deeply  respected  by  all  her 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  lost  no  social  standing  by 
taking  up  the  task  of  breadwinner.  The  Blackwoods, 
who  succeeded  her  in  the  South  Bridge  shop,  and  after- 
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wards  were  so  well  known  in  Edinburgh  commercial 
history,  began  life  as  her  shop-boys,  as  also  did  Sir  James 
Spittal,  afterwards  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  who  used 
to  say  in  after  life  that  he  owed  his  prosperity  as  a  man  of 
business  to  the  fact  that  he  began  under  Mrs.  Gibson. 

There  are  many  letters  of  hers  extant,  from  which  I 
shall  quote  later,  which  show  her  to  have  been  a  sweet- 
natured,  large-hearted  woman,  earnestly  religious,  and 
with  strong  family  affection. 

William  Gibson  seems  in  later  life  to  have  been  engaged 
in  business  apart  from  John  Balfour,  so  probably  the  dis- 
solution of  partnership  in  the  early  seventies  was  final. 
At  the  end  of  a  long  letter,  written  in  1772  to  John 
Balfour,  mostly  on  business,  William  Gibson  concludes  by 
saying :  '  I  do  assure  you  I  have  a  just  sense  of  your 
Friendship.  I  have  often  reaped  the  benefit  of  it,  upon 
many  occasions,  and  have  often  wished  for  an  opportunity 
of  signifying  my  gratitude  to  your  Father  for  the  many 
Obligations  conferred  upon  me  and  mine,  particularly  upon 
this  unfortunate  occasion,  when  I  have  been  shamefully 
neglected  and  refused  the  Assistance  of  those  whose 
promise  I  have  too  much  depended  upon.' 

The  Gibsons — descended  from  William  and  Mary 
Cecilia — have  branched  out  into  a  large  tree.  James,  the 
second  son,  was  a  W.S. — a  man  of  exceptional  ability  and 
character.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  politics,  and,  follow- 
ing the  family  line,  was  a  strong  'old  Whig.'  Owing  to 
his  great  height  (he  was  6  ft.  4  in.),  he  went  by  the 
sobriquet  of  the  '  great  big  Whig.'  When  the  question 
of  the  Reform  Bill  for  Scotland  was  under  discussion 
and  arrangement,  it  was  in  his  private  office  that  it  was 
planned  and  settled,  and  its  great  ultimate  success  was 
in  a  large  measure  due  to  him.  On  that  account  he 
received  the  baronetcy  in  1 83 1 .  The  property  of  Riccarton, 
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near  Edinburgh,  was  left  to  him  in  1823  by  two  far-away 
cousins,  named  Robert  and  Richard  Craig,  descendants 
of  Sir  Thomas  Craig,  the  great  lawyer  of  Queen  Mary's 
reign,  through  his  only  daughter,  who  was  William 
Gibson's  grandmother.  Thomas  Craig  was  a  relative  of 
John  Craig — colleague  to  John  Knox  in  St.  Giles' — 
erstwhile  Dominican  Friar,  and  afterwards  staunch  con- 
fessor and  preacher  in  the  Reformed  Church.  He  died 
in  1600,  aged  eighty-eight. 

Sir  James  Gibson-Craig  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir 
William,  also  a  man  of  mark  of  his  day.  He  was  M.P. 
for  Midlothian  1837-42,  and  for  Edinburgh  from  1842  to 
1852.  He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  and  a  Privy  Councillor. 

The  third  son  of  William  and  Mary  Cecilia  Gibson, 
William,  born  in  1768,  went  to  Ceylon  and  married  there 
a  Miss  Margaret  Sharpe  ;  they  have  left  descendants,  and 
both  at  home  and  also  abroad  the  other  members  of  the 
family  have  left  behind  them  many  children  to  people  the 
earth ! 

Of  the  two  daughters,  of  whose  appearance  and  manners 
the  loving  mother  often  wrote  to  the  sailor  son,  Cecilia 
married  in  1796  John  Thomson,  father  of  the  late  Mr. 
James  Gibson  Thomson.  The  younger  daughter  Helen 
died  unmarried. 
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To  return  to  the  family  at  Pilrig.  Judging-  from  the 
Tarbolton  letter,  business  matters  had  been  settled, 
'honourably  and  equitably,'  before  John  Balfour  and  Jean 
Whytt  were  married.  They  probably  took  up  house  in 
Advocates'  Close,  off  the  High  Street — at  least  we  were 
always  told  that  the  eldest  son  was  born  there.  Later, 
when  Edinburgh  was  moved  to  enlarge  her  borders,  they 
lived  in  No.  3  Princes  Street. 

Long  before  it  had  been  a  scheme,  even  in  the  days 
of  Charles  11.,  that  Edinburgh  should  extend  herself  over 
the  slopes  to  the  north.  Now  that  defence  within  the 
walls  and  close  proximity  to  the  Castle  were  no  longer  of 
first  importance,  the  inhabitants  began  to  long  for  more 
elbow-room,  and  planned  how  to  escape  from  the  high- 
piled  houses  and  the  narrow  alleys  where,  for  so  long, 
crowded,  genial,  picturesque,  and  squalid  life  had  held  its 
course.  The  first  step  towards  the  wide  fields  and  fair 
slopes  of  the  site  for  the  future  town  was  to  make  a  path- 
way across  the  deep  ravine  which  lay  to  the  north.  This, 
as  we  all  know,  was  filled,  partly  by  the  loch  formed  chiefly 
through  damming  up  the  springs  of  the  valley,  with  a  view, 
in  old  days,  to  defence  in  time  of  war ;  partly  by  marshy 
ground  at  the  west  end  of  the  loch ;  and  partly  by  the 
Physic  Gardens  on  the  east.  In  1763  the  first  stone  of 
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the  North  Bridge  was  laid  ;  in  1765  the  building-  of  it  was 
commenced.  Owing  to  a  subsidence  of  the  soil  on  which 
it  was  founded,  the  whole  structure  collapsed  in  1769,  and 
it  was  not  until  1772  that  it  was  open  to  traffic.  As  a 
thoroughfare,  it  had  at  first  one  important  drawback — 
namely,  that  the  balustrades  being  open,  the  hapless 
passengers  were  apt  to  be  blown  from  the  pavement  into 
the  mud  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  This  suggests  the 
reflection  that  even  in  the  good  days  of  old,  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh  were  at  least  as  wind-swept  as  they  are 
to-day ! 

At  the  time  when  John  Balfour  went  to  Belgium  and 
tarried  in  London  for  the  King's  Coronation,  the  whole 
district  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  loch  was  unbuilt  on 
save  for  scattered  farm-houses  and  cottages.  The  straight 
country  road  called  Lang  Dykes — now  represented  by 
Princes  Street — was  such  a  solitary  and  unfrequented  way 
that  in  1763  people  were  stopped  there  by  highwaymen. 
Where  Queen  Street  and  Heriot  Row  now  stand,  they  went 
out  to  shoot  partridges  and  snipe ;  and  other  wild-fowl 
frequented  all  the  low-lying  and  marshy  districts  round  the 
city.  Although  the  scheme  of  the  new  town  was  made, 
and  the  plans  drawn  out,  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
the  burghers  were  persuaded  to  take  the  risk  of  building 
their  houses  in  such  remote  settlements  as  Princes  Street 
and  George  Street.  But  in  1767  one  man  greatly  dared, 
and  built  in  George  Street ;  and  later  a  certain  silk  mercer 
was  bribed  by  the  remission  of  all  burghal  taxes  to  erect 
his  dwelling  in  Princes  Street. 

From  that  time  the  New  Town  made  steady  progress, 
and  plain  and  ugly  houses  with  areas  and  area  railings 
advanced  westward  along  the  line  which  faces  now  the 
battlemented  old  town  with  so  stately  a  front. 

Then  the  Mound — formed  of  the  rubbish  from  the  new 
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foundations — connected  the  southern  and  northern  dis- 
tricts by  a  second  roadway,  and  life,  social  and  domestic, 
found  many  developments  and  changes  with  the  change  of 
habitations. 

The  country  lay  deep  round  Pilrig  still,  but  the  town 
had  taken  the  first  step  which  was  to  end  in  changing  all 
the  environments  of  the  old  house,  and  in  closing  round  it 
a  ring  of  noise  and  smoke  instead  of  its  pleasant  fields  and 
orchards.  But  James  Balfour,  in  his  peaceful  days,  had 
no  vision  of  this.  Living  near  enough  to  the  Metropolis 
for  work  and  friendship,  his  days  passed  uneventfully.  He 
held  the  Moral  Philosophy  Chair  for  ten  years,  and  after- 
wards, in  1 764,  was  appointed  to  that  of  Laws  of  Nature 
and  Nations,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  until  which  time 
also  he  remained  Treasurer  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates. 
Long  after  he  vacated  the  Moral  Philosophy  Chair,  he 
published,  in  1783,  a  small  work  entitled  Dissertations 
on  Philosophy,  which  must  have  been  the  fruit  of  his 
lifelong  love  of  and  study  in  ethics.  It  is  a  pleasantly 
written  treatise  on  those  great  topics,  looked  at  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  believer  in  revealed  religion,  and 
avowedly  composed  in  opposition  to  the  Rationalistic 
School  of  which  Hume  had  been  the  first  exponent  in 
Scotland.  James  Balfour  also,  in  his  leisure  moments, 
wrote  a  good  deal  of  verse,  which  remains  in  manu- 
script. These  poems  vary  very  much  in  subject-matter, 
from  those  written  in  early  days,  when  he  addresses 
in  verse  certain  '  Young  Ladies,'  and,  on  the  demand  of 
other,  or  the  same,  fair  ones,  apostrophises  Virtue,  and 
lovely  Nymphs,  and  the  Heavenly  Muse,  until  the  volume 
which  contains  them  closes  with  the  religious  verses  of  his 
old  age.  The  girls  who  lived  at  Bowling-green  House 
must  have  been  the  inspirers  of  his  Muse,  as  he  calls  down 
blessings  on  '  my  Celia,'  and  claims  a  brother's  interest  in 
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the  other  '  fair  nymphs.'  How  interesting  it  must  have 
been  when  the  '  braw  wooer '  came  down,  with  his  verses 
in  his  pocket-book,  and  in  the  arbour,  perhaps,  of  the  old- 
world  garden,  Celia  and  Menie  and  Margaret  and  all  the 
pretty  sisters  sat  round  with  their  'white  seam,'  and  the 
blushing  author  read  aloud  his  somewhat  stilted  lines,  to 
the  admiration  of  all.  I  will  quote  one  of  his  later  poems, 
which  gives  an  account  of  his  experiences  in  travelling  in 
the  Highlands,  on  which  occasion  he  considered  he  had 
met,  and  escaped  from,  some  imminent  danger. 

A  HYMN 

UPON   OCCASION   OF   A   HIGHLAND   JOURNEY 

Eternal  Sire,  whose  powerful  word 

To  Nature  gave  her  wondrous  birth, 

Thou  only  art  the  Almighty  Lord, 

Who  stretched  the  Skies  and  founded  Earth. 

At  Thy  command  the  mountains  rise, 
And  humble  valleys  smile  below  ; 
The  mantl'd  lake,  thine  urn  supplies, 
And  gliding  waters  gently  flow. 

Let  earth  and  skies,  let  humble  vales, 
And  lofty  mountains  spread  thy  Praise ; 
Waft  the  sweet  song,  ye  balmy  gales, 
Ye  sounding  floods,  your  voices  raise. 

But  chief  let  us  assert  our  claim 
Whom  Nature  formed  for  Nobler  Strains, 
O,  let  us  glad  Thy  Praise  proclaim, 
And  tell  the  World  Jehovah  reigns. 

Where  e'er  we  went,  Thou  provedst  our  guide, 
And  opened  through  the  Rocks  our  way ; 
In  vain  the  Mountains,  o'er  our  Head 
Their  awful  Terrors  did  display. 
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When  the  dread  Precipice  below 
Disclosed  the  Abyss  of  waters  spread, 
Secure  our  path  we  did  pursue, 
And,  pleas'd,  the  solemn  scene  surveyed. 

The  Mountain  Brows,  involved  in  Clouds, 
In  torrents  pour  the  wat'ry  store ; 
Thine  Angel  stopped  the  swelling  floods, 
We  passed — the  passage  was  no  more. 

O,  then  let  us  symphonious  join, 
And  on  the  sacred  Numbers  dwell, 
Our  glowing  Hearts  shall  wake  the  strain 
Our  voices  the  Sweet  Anthem  swell. 

Still  shall  we  trust  the  guardian  care, 
On  thy  firm  Providence  reclined ; 
For  Thou  wilt  hear  our  humble  prayer, 
And  still  inspire  our  drooping  mind. 

With  Angels  joined,  in  yonder  scenes, 
Where  Heaven  its  glories  all  displays ; 
'Tis  then  we  '11  reach  the  lofty  strains, 
And  rapturous  Allelujahs  raise. 

Besides  the  volume  of  verses,  various  scraps  in  the 
Professor's  handwriting  remain  of  religious  meditations 
and  prayers.  They  are  too  intimate  to  be  rightly  tran- 
scribed even  here,  and  even  for  the  eyes  of  his  own 
descendants ;  but  he  would,  I  think,  not  be  unwilling  to 
allow  us  to  read  the  following  rather  touching  and  human 
memorial  of  what  was  evidently,  to  himself,  a  real  spiritual 
illumination  : — 

'  As  I  would  wish  at  all  times  to  acknowledge  the  good- 
ness and  tender  mercies  of  my  God  to  me,  his  most 
unworthy  creature,  sleeping  and  waking,  I  would  now 
commit  to  paper  what  I  saw  last  night  in  my  sleep !  I 
thought  a  sudden  light  shined  upon  me  while  I  sat  in  dark- 
ness, and,  covering  my  face  in  surprise,  the  sun  shone 
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upon  me,  and  uncovering  my  face  I  looked  steadfastly  for 
some  time  upon  the  sun,  believing  it  to  be  some  Divine 
light,  and  was  much  pleased  at  the  sight.  Suddenly  I 
saw  as  it  were  a  little  child,  which  I  took  for  an  Angel, 
standing  over  my  own  and  my  Wife's  head, — he  continued 
for  some  time  talking  with  us,  till  I  waked  from  my  sleep 
with  very  pleasing  sensations.  But  could  not  recollect 
what  the  Child,  or  rather  Angel,  spoke. 

■  I  thank  Thee,  oh  my  God,  for  every  encouragement 
which  you  are  giving  to  me,  thine  ungratefull  Creature, 
to  put  my  trust  and  confidence  in  thee.  O  enable  me  to 
love,  to  admire,  to  honour  and  to  adore  thee  for  what 
thou  art  in  thyself,  for  what  thou  art  to  thy  creatures, 
and  for  what  thou  art  to  me.  Bring  me  out  of  darkness 
to  thy  marvellous  light,  let  the  Sun  of  righteousness  arise 
upon  me  with  healing  under  his  wings.' 

That  his  grateful  heart  found  full  happiness  in  his  life 
we  judge  from  the  following  words  : — 

«  Blessed  be  His  name  that  I  have  such  a  comfortable 
and  retired  situation  in  life,  with  so  many  agreable  circum- 
stances attending  it ;  my  God  has  been  so  good  and  kind 
to  me  that  He  has  left  me  nothing  more  to  wish  for  in  this 
life  but  his  own  blessing  upon  what  he  has  given  me,  and 
a  sincere  and  grateful  heart  that  will  love  him  and  serve 
him,  and  follow  His  laws  and  commandments.' 

The  standing  which  James  Balfour  took  among  his  con- 
temporaries may  be  judged  by  the  note  about  him  written 
by  his  friend  and  pastor,  Sir  Henry  MoncreifT,  in  his  Life 
of  Dr.  Erskine: — 

1 A  man  who  united  to  the  learning  of  a  philosopher,  the 
purity  of  mind  and  the  sincerity  of  a  Christian,  the  name  of 
James  Balfour  of  Pilrig  ought  not  to  be  slightly  mentioned 
by  those  who  had  the  happiness  to  be  personally  acquainted 
with  him.      If  he  wanted  the  splendour  of   Mr.   Hume's 
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genius,  or  the  vigour  and  variety  of  his  talents,  in  the 
knowledge  of  ancient  literature  and  philosophy  he  was 
surpassed  by  few  of  his  contemporaries.  For  the  sound 
principles  which  governed  his  life,  for  the  urbanity  and 
primitive  simplicity  of  his  manners,  for  his  conscientious 
endeavours  to  be  useful  in  every  department  to  which  his 
influence  extended,  and  for  the  uniform  cheerfulness  and 
kindness  of  his  private  intercourse,  he  will  always  be 
remembered  with  interest  and  respect  by  those  who  knew 
him,  and  by  his  personal  friends  with  veneration.  He 
published  in  1782  Philosophical  Dissertations,  which  pro- 
bably contained  some  part  of  his  prelections  in  the  Moral 
Philosophy  Chair,  and  in  the  last  of  these  dissertations  he 
gave  a  short  sketch  of  the  evidence  of  revealed  religion 
from  its  connection  with  providence.  He  lived  to  a  great 
age,  to  which  the  purity  of  his  life,  and  the  placidness  and 
equality  of  his  temper  greatly  contributed,  and  died  in  his 
ninetieth  year,  in  peace  with  God  and  men,  in  1795.'1 

This  is  the  picture  of  James  Balfour  as  his  own  papers 
and  the  letters  of  his  friends,  who  were  of  like  mind  with 
himself,  have  shown  him.  Doubtless  he  was  not  a  man 
of  great,  outstanding  ability,  although  his  mental  capacity 
must  have  been  sufficient  to  recommend  him  as  an  eligible 
occupant  to  the  posts  he  attained  to.  Contemporary 
criticism  pronounces  him  to  have  been  dull  in  his  prelec- 
tions, but  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  critics  were  of 
the  opposite  school  of  thought  from  that  which  he  repre- 
sented at  a  time  when  feeling  ran  high  between  the  differ- 
ing parties.  James  Balfour  represented  the  old  faiths,  and 
stood  for  them  at  a  time  when  the  new  doubt  was  fascinat- 
ing and  fashionable.  That  he  was  a  gentle,  scholarly 
student  and  a  pious,  loving  soul  are  the  facts  which  we,  his 
descendants,  will  wish  to  remember  about  him. 

1  Life  of  Dr.  Erskine,  by  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff,  Bart.,  p.  180. 
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This  long  life,  which  overlaps  that  of  his  son  by  fifty-two 
years,  passed  quietly  and  peacefully.  His  son's  and  son- 
in-law's  failure  must  have  been  a  grief  and  an  expense 
to  him,  but  that  passed  by,  and  as  the  years  went 
on  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  children's  children 
round  his  knees — saw  them,  indeed,  grow  up  and  go  into 
the  world,  well-doing  and  well-esteemed.  The  only  clue 
we  have  to  the  date  when  his  wife — '  my  Celia '  of  the  early 
poems — died,  is  from  the  account-books,  where  the  usual 
entry,  '  paid  to  my  wife — so  much,'  was  continued  till  April 
3rd,  1780.  On  April  10th  the  entry  comes,  'paid  for 
house  use';  and  on  April  17th  'funeral  and  mourning 
expenses '  are  put  down.  After  which  the  weekly  house- 
keeping allowance  was  always  under  the  heading  '  for 
house  use.'  He  survived  her  for  fifteen  years,  and  in 
1795,  full  of  years  and  honour,  he  fell  on  sleep. 
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LETTER  FROM  MRS.  GIBSON 

The  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Gibson  to  one  of  her 
sailor  sons  gives  what  details  there  were  to  give  of  her 
father's  peaceful  death.  In  after  letters  she  frequently 
repeats  items  of  information  to  provide  against  the  un- 
certainty of  the  mails  of  the  day,  and  in  one  of  them  she 
says  of  her  father,  '  He  just  wore  to  a  hair.' 

'South  Bridge,  6th  May  1795. 

'  My  dear  Lewis, — I  have  writ  you,  again  and  again, 
since  I  had  the  happiness  of  hearing  from  you,  which  I 
hope  you  will  receive  before  this  reaches  you.  Your  last 
was  a  delightful  one,  tho'  short,  overland,  I  was  very  thank- 
ful, and  much  obliged  to  you.  I  heard  of  you  and  your 
Brother,  through  William  Millar,  who  went  with  William 
in  the  Glouster  to  Calcutta.  You  was  second  officer,  and 
Purser  of  the  Hussar,  an  excellent  appointment,  and  a 
proof  that  my  dear  Son  has  behaved  well,  a  thousand  times 
more  comfortable  than  if  I  had  heard  of  Riches  without 
character,  which,  in  every  part  of  the  Globe  sometimes 
happens.  May  all  in  whom  I  am  nearly  concerned  walk 
uprightly,  and  they  will  walk  surely.  It  has  been  a  high 
privilege  that  I  have  never  writ  you  of  the  death  of  very 
near  friends,  I  have  now  to  inform  you  of  the  death  of  our 
beloved  and  honoured  Father,  who  enjoyed  comfortable 
health  to  the  very  last,  he  only  kept  his  bed  four  days,  it 
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was  weakness,  not  anything  else,  his  mind  was  unbroken 
to  the  last,  and  his  affection  to  his  children  and  children's 
children  was  warm  and  strong.  I  saw  him  two  days  before 
his  death,  for  we  had  no  notion  it  was  so  near,  but  hoped 
he  would  recover ;  he  gave  me  his  blessing  and  to  my 
children — may  it  remain  with  them  and  produce  the  fruits 
of  a  life  and  conversation  such  as  their  Grandfather's  was, 
is  my  humble  prayer  ;  he  lived  beloved,  and,  old  as  he  was, 
died  universally  regretted.  Miss  Duncan  remains  at 
Pilrig,  which  was  my  Father's  as  well  as  my  Brother  and 
Sister's  request.  He  makes  a  great  Blank,  for  he  was  a 
most  respectable  head,  may  we  all  live  as  he  lived,  then 
death  will  be  a  blessed  transition  to  a  better  world.  He 
died  the  6th  of  March  ;  Peggy  Gibson  died  the  16th  of  the 
same  month  ;  for  several  years  she  had  very  poor  health, 
her  death  at  the  last  was  sudden  ;  to  see  a  young  creature 
carried  to  the  loathsome  grave  is  striking,  yet  it  is  what  we 
see  often — it  should  read  this  lesson  in  our  ears,  "be  ye 
also  'ready.'"  Your  cousin,  John  Carmichael,1  has  been 
very  dangerously  ill  at  London.  He  is  better,  and,  I 
trust  in  God,  will  soon  be  quite  well.  It  would  be  a  very 
striking  Providence  if  anything  were  to  ail  him,  a  young 
creature  at  the  head  of  such  a  fortune,  and  looked  up  to 
with  envy  by  his  young  friends,  how  changed  the  scene 
has  been  for  some  weeks,  his  brother  Thorn  is  in  London 
with  him ;  he  studied  Law  some  years  at  Utrecht,  last 
winter  the  French  were  too  near  them  to  let  their  studies 
go  well  on — he  and  the  other  young  gentlemen  left  it,  when 
the  French  were  within  fourteen  miles  of  them — he  came 
to  Edinburgh,  began  his  studies,  but  five  weeks  ago  went 
to  attend  his  Brother,  so  his  head  would  be  pretty  well 
taken  off.     Your  Father,  I  have  reason  to  be  thankful,  is 

1  Afterwards  Sir  John  Gibson  Carmichael  of  Skirling,  Bart. ;  died  1803.     He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Gibson  of  Durie,  William  Gibson's  elder  brother. 
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greatly  better.  Your  Brothers  at  Dantzig,1  both  well. 
James  is  in  great  business,  and  very  great  respectability. 
Archd.2  a  very  useful  partner  to  your  Father,  and  under- 
stands his  Business  remarkably  well.  Thorn 3  has  finished 
his  apprenticeship  with  the  entire  approbation  of  his 
Master,  and  his  Brother  James  has  got  a  place  for  him  in 
the  first  Writer's  Chamber  in  Town.  Henry4  has  gone  to 
Mr.  Russel  the  Surgeon,  he  is  very  clever.  Mr.  R.  keeps 
him  constantly  employed,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  do 
well.  James  has  a  great  opinion  of  Henry,  and  pays  all 
his  Books  and  Education,  which  is  a  great  deal.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  how  much  our  Children  are  interested  in 
us,  and  in  one  another.  Hyndford5  has  not  determined 
what  he  is  to  be,  Mitchell,6  I  think,  will  still  be  the  sailor ; 
Cecilia  and  Helen  are  two  very  fine  girls,  their  appearance 
very  pleasant,  their  hearts  good,  and  manners  modest.  All 
at  Pilrig  are  well  ;  James  Balfour  has  finished  his  appren- 
ticeship to  your  Brother,  who  is  very  well  pleased  with 
him;  he  remains  in  his  Chambers.  John  and  Lewis  are 
fine  lads,  both  breeding  Merchants  ;  Melville  is  a  very  fine 
boy,  the  misfortune  of  losing  his  leg  prevents  his  being 
able  to  attend  the  school ;  they  have  got  a  very  fine  young 
man  as  Tutor,  with  whom  he  does  vastly  well.  Louisa  is 
a  charming  girl,  very  clever  and  amiable,  Helen  and  her 
are  bosom  friends.    All  the  Cliftonhall  family 7  are  well,  and 

1  John,  born  1764,  died  18 19  ;  Alexander,  born  1770,  died  1836. 

2  Merchant,  Edinburgh,  born  1771,  died  1823  :  married,  182 1,  Sarah,  widow 
of Magee.  3  Born  1774,  died  1803. 

4  Afterwards  surgeon  H.E.I.C.S.     Born  1780,  died  1804. 

5  Born  1782,  died  1797;  named  after  his  grand-uncle,  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Hyndford,  whose  sister,  Helen  Carmichael,  was  wife  to  John  Gibson  of  Durie, 
William  Gibson's  father. 

6  Harbour-master,  Leith.  Born  1785,  died  1852:  married  (1st)  1818,  Barbara, 
daughter  of  Captain  R.  Thomson  :  she  died  1830;  and  he  married  (2nd)  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  F.  Rankine  :  she  died  1865. 

7  Margaret,  William  Gibson's  sister,  was  married  in  1768  to  Alexander 
Gibson  Wright  of  Cliftonhall. 
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all  the  Hunter  family.1  John  Hunter  is  on  his  second 
voyage  to  India  just  now,  he  sailed  for  China  fourteen 
months  ago.  Did  you  see  Miss  Duncan's  nephew,  Henry 
Duncan,  at  Bombay — I  think  it  was  the  Duke  of  Montrose 
he  sailed  in.  Mr.  Black 2  came  to  Town  in  November  last, 
he  is  our  Parish  Minister,  and  a  most  amiable  man ;  the 
Edinburgh  Ministers  have  now  ^200  a  year.  Do  you 
remember  Mrs.  Wilson ; 3  the  Chaplain  was  ordered  to 
Gibraltar,  she  and  her  family  was  with  him  ;  he  got  the 
rank  of  Major,  but,  poor  man,  died  in  October  last,  and 
left  her  with  a  Daughter  and  two  fine  Boyes.  She  returned 
to  London  immediately,  had  a  very  bad  voyage,  staid  at 
General  Melville's  till  about  a  month  ago,  when  she  came 
to  Pilrig,  where  she  remains  till  she  gets  her  own  house 
ready.  She  is  an  amiable  and  excellent  woman.  .  .  . 
You  wish  me  to  write  you  Politicks — as  I  wish  my  letters 
to  come  to  hand,  I  say  nothing.  I  hope  we  will  soon  have 
Peace,  France  seems  in  a  most  miserable  situation.  Old 
England  seems  to  rise  superior  to  her  situation,  and  I  hope 
all  will  soon  be  well.  The  Buildings  and  improvements  in 
Edinburgh  don't  go  so  briskly  on,  owing  to  money  being 
scarce,  and  not  much  demand  for  houses,  from  the  great 
number  of  our  first  people  being  abroad  in  the  service  of 
their  Country.  Lady  Hyndford 4  is  very  well,  always 
inquires  about  William  and  you  ;  she  has   been  in  great 

1  Elizabeth,  William  Gibson's  second  sister,  was  married  in  1770  to  David 
Hunter  of  Blackness. 

2  David  Black,  minister  of  Lady  Yester's,  died  25th  February  1806,  aged 
forty-three  :  married,  26th  March  1795,  Agnes,  daughter  of  George  Wood,  Esq. 
of  Warriston. 

3  Martha  Whytt,  daughter  of  Dr.  Whytt  of  Bennochy  and  Louisa  Balfour 
of  Pilrig. 

4  Janet,  eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Grant  of  Prestongrange,  a 
Lord  of  Session  ;  married,  16th  January  1749,  John,  fourth  Earl  of  Hyndford. 
She  died  about  1818.  There  is  no  historical  foundation  for  Stevenson's  Barbara 
Grant,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Grant  of  Prestongrange,  in  David  Balfour. 
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distress  about  Mr.  Carmichael,  and  no  wonder,  for  no  Son 
was  ever  more  attentive  or  affectionate.  Do  you  remem- 
ber Mr.  Randall,  the  Minister.  Mr.  Davidson  of  Muir- 
house  died  last  Harvest,  and  left  him  about  2  or  3000 
a  year.1  He  is  not  changed,  is  as  unwearied  in  preaching, 
visiting,  doing  all  the  duties  of  a  Minister,  and  very  charit- 
able, he  has  found  this  happy  experience,  that  he  serves 
the  best  of  Masters — do  you  know  he  says,  my  sailors  are 
like  no  other  sailors — or  like  few.  God  grant  they  may  be 
what  I  wish  them,  and  answer  the  high  character  they 
have.  We  are  looking  anxiously  for  ships  from  India;  my 
heart  always  misgives  me,  I  desire  to  put  my  trust  in  God, 
many  sorrowful,  as  well  as  joyful,  hearts  are  made  by 
every  arrival.  Your  Father,  Brothers,  Sisters,  and  all  at 
Pilrig,  etc.,  and  your  Aunt  Elliot,  join  me  in  best  wishes 
for  every  blessing  that  a  gracious  God  sees  fit.  .  .  .  Believe 
me,  my  dear  Lewis,  Your  truly  affectionate  Mother  and 
sincere  friend,  Mary  Cecilia  Gibson.' 

1  The  Rev.  Thomas  Randall,  minister  of  the  Tolbooth  Parish,  Edinburgh, 
succeeded  his  maternal  uncle,  William  Davidson,  in  the  estate  of  Muirhouse, 
and  took  the  name  of  Davidson.  He  married  (ist)  in  1772,  Christina,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Rutherford  of  Edgerstoun,  and  had  by  her  (who  died  1797)  William, 
who  succeeded  ;  (2ndly)  in  1798,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Archibald  Cockburn 
of  Cockpen,  one  of  the  Barons  of  Exchequer.  He  died  21st  October  1827  ;  he 
was  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
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JOHN  BALFOUR 

John  Balfour  was  already  a  middle-aged  man  when  his 
father  died.  He  was  thirty-three  years  old  when  he  married 
his  cousin  Jean  Whytt  in  1 773.  Her  father  and  mother  had 
both  been  some  years  dead  by  that  time.  Louisa  Balfour 
died  in  1764,  and  Dr.  Whytt  in  1766.  Their  two  unmarried 
daughters  were  probably  billeted  on  their  relations,  after 
they  had  lost  their  parents.  The  three  brothers  who  survived 
were  all  then  unmarried,  and  we  learn  that  '  Patsy,'  after- 
wards Mrs.  Wilson,  lived  sometimes  with  one  aunt,  some- 
times with  another — Auntie  Leechman,  Auntie  Russell, 
and  Mrs.  George  Balfour,  having  the  charge  of  her,  until, 
to  her  comfort,  her  sister  Jean  became  Mrs.  Balfour  and 
could  give  her  a  settled  home.  In  1774  John  Balfour's 
eldest  son.  James,  was  born  on  the  7th  January ;  and  the 
same  year  came  the  second  son,  Robert.  John  was  born 
in  1776,  Lewis  in  1777,  Louisa  in  1779,  and  Melville  in 
1 78 1.  So  the  youngest  son  was  fourteen  years  old 
when  the  grandfather  died.  Robert,  the  second  son, 
died  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  and  the  only  memento 
of  his  short  life  is  a  little  china  monkey  which,  labelled 
'  This  is  the  last  plaything  my  brother  Robert  held  in  his 
hands,  he  died  13th  Nov.  1782,  aged  8,'  was  preserved 
among  various  small  treasures  by  his  elder  brother,  James, 
through  his  long  life.     In   1783  Patsy  Whytt  got  married 
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to  a  son  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Wilson — one  of  the  baby 
boys  whom  General  Melville  had  promised  to  befriend 
with  their  mother,  when  his  fellow-officer  lay  dying  at  the 
battle  of  Minden.  The  bridegroom  was  '  Lieutenant ' 
Wilson  also,  and,  as  the  protdgd  of  the  General,  was 
without  doubt  an  intimate  of  the  Whytt  family,  and  a 
connection.  Patsy  scorned  the  ordinary  paths  of  matri- 
monial adventure,  and  eloped  with  James  Wilson.  This 
was,  one  is  told,  a  not  infrequent  custom  of  the  day,  and 
quite  unconnected  with  any  disapprobation  of  the  proposed 
alliance  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  either  bridegroom  or 
bride.  In  order  to  escape  the  expense  of  a  wedding,  or 
the  fuss  of  it,  perhaps  in  order  to  evade  the  jocularity  of 
one's  too  playful  friends,  for  love  of  romance — for  any  or 
all  of  those  reasons  it  was  thought  well  done  quietly  to 
slip  away  and  get  married  privately  before  a  friendly 
minister  without  any  other  intervention.  So  James  Wilson 
and  Patsy  Whytt  did.  She  started  from  a  house  in  Rox- 
burghshire, where  she  was  paying  a  visit,  in  a  carriage, 
looking  charming  in  her  scarlet  riding-habit,  ostensibly  to 
take  a  drive,  and  as  she  drove  off,  her  brother,  who  must 
have  been  in  her  confidence,  thoughtfully  flung  a  purse  full 
of  bank-notes  into  her  lap,  to  start  her  with  comfort  on  her 
new  career. 

In  their  day,  the  father  and  mother  of  the  bridegroom 
had  been  married  in  similar  fashion,  and  ten  years  later 
the  pretty  little  daughter  of  Louisa  Whytt  and  Admiral 
Rouatt  took  the  same  giddy  steps  towards  her  marriage 
with  Lieutenant  Smollett. 

Whether  John  Balfour  and  his  family  lived  at  Pilrig 
before  the  Professor's  death  or  not,  doubtless  the  grand- 
children of  both  families  made  it  their  familiar  haunt.  A 
pleasant  haunt  it  was  for  boys  and  girls — the  three  boys 
and  one  girl  of  the  Balfours,  and  the  ten  boys  and  two 
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girls  of  the  Gibsons.  A  sweet  and  umbrageous  place,  then 
embowered  by  the  great  trees  reaching  their  prime,  and 
offering  endless  scope  for  gymnastic  efforts  to  the  strong 
young  limbs.  As  legend  hath  it,  the  old  lime-tree  which 
stands  at  the  corner  of  the  house — now,  alas!  fallen  on 
evil  days,  and  nearly  reaching  the  term  of  its  life — was 
then  the  favourite  playground  of  the  .children,  and  high  up 
in  its  forks  they  built  them  a  house  such  as  children  love, 
to  which  all,  even  Louisa,  climbed,  and  where  they  spent 
many  a  happy  hour  hid  among  its  leaves,  and  its  scented, 
bee-haunted  flower-clusters.  Less  idyllic,  however,  were 
some  of  their  adventures,  for  there  came  a  day  when 
Melville,  the  youngest,  climbed  an  apple-tree,  egged  on 
by  his  eldest  brother ;  and  his  ambition,  poor  infant, 
was  greater  than  his  prowess,  for  he  fell,  and  such  was 
his  fall  that  in  the  end  he  lost  his  leg,  as  his  aunt, 
Mary  Cecilia,  relates  in  her  letter.  Spite  of  the  loss, 
Melville  grew  up  the  handsomest  of  all  the  boys,  and, 
though  this  is  more  difficult  of  credence,  was  said,  even 
with  a  cork  leg,  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  dancers 
among  the  youth  of  the  city !  The  boys  used  to  sleep 
in  the  two  box  beds  which  long  furnished  the  north 
attic  —  beds  whose  sloping  roof  was  papered  with  a 
quaint  old  paper.  The  wooden  roof  was  inscribed  with 
the  Gibson  names,  which  told  of  their  occupation.  The 
little  attic  over  the  stair  was  the  study  of  Uncle  Loo, 
John  Balfour's  brother  ;  with  a  fireplace  where  the 
window  is  now,  and  its  little  range  of  enclosed  bookcases, 
it  must  have  been  a  cosy  enough  den.  Lewis  Balfour 
seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  intended  for  the  Army, 
judging  by  the  note  in  his  father's  accounts,  of  money 
paid  to  Major  Henry  for  the  commission  which  had 
been  given  to  him.  But  it  appears  that  this  purpose  had 
never  been  fulfilled,  and  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
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who  profited  by  the  reward  of  Major  Henry's  valour. 
Lewis  became  a  sailor,  whether  in  the  Navy  or  in  the 
mercantile  service  I  do  not  know,  probably  the  latter. 
The  fact  of  his  colour-blindness  must,  one  would  say,  have 
closed  for  him  either  branch  of  H.M.  Service.  When  the 
Union  Canal  was  opened  to  Glasgow  he  refused  to  go  by 
it,  saying  that  he  had  been  all  round  the  world  and  was 
not  going  to  risk  being  drowned  in  a  ditch !  It  was  not  in 
a  ditch  that  he  was  drowned,  poor  man  ! — but  drowned  he 
was.  After  he  left  the  sea  he  seems  to  have  spent  a 
quiet  and  uneventful  life  at  Pilrig,  first  with  his  father, 
afterwards  with  his  brother — interested  in  his  'name-son,' 
a  bit  of  a  fisherman,  and  a  bit  of  a  student,  till  his  life 
came,  in  1807,  to  a  tragic  close. 

Mary  Cecilia  Gibson  on  the  7th  October  1795  writes 
to  her  son  Lewis,  repeating  the  information  about  her 
father  given  in  a  former  letter.  '  My  beloved  parent  just 
wore  to  a  hair,  and  then  ceased  to  breathe ;  he  kept  his 
bed  two  or  three  days,  his  mind  perfectly  acute  and  unim- 
paired to  the  last.' 

In  her  most  chatty  letters,  packed  with  news  of  a  large 
circle  of  acquaintances,  we  read  that  '  Louisa  Balfour  is 
turned  out  a  very  lovely  girl.' 

'You,  I  daresay,'  she  adds,  'will  remember  Mrs.  Rouatt 
(Louisa  Whytt)  and  her  two  lovely  daughters.  The  eldest 
married  near  four  years  ago  Mr.  Smollett  of  Bonhill's  second 
son — he  is  in  the  Navy ; *  she  has  one  lovely  little  girl.  Miss 
Nancy,  the  youngest  daughter,  turned  out  a  most  amiable, 
beautiful  girl.  She  complained  a  few  months  ago,  and 
was  ordered  to  the  south  of  England  for  the  winter.     Her 

1  Rear-Admiral  John  Rouatt  Smollett  ultimately  succeeded  to  Bonhill,  his 
elder  brother  having  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Alkmaar  in  1799.  His  wife, 
Louisa  Rouatt,  died  young.  He  married  secondly,  in  1800,  Elizabeth,  second 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  Patrick  Boyle  of  Shewalton.  The  '  lovely  little  girl ' 
alluded  to  in  the  text  died  in  infancy. 
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mother  and  sister  went  with  her ;  she  was  taken  ill  at 
Derby,  died  the  21st  of  December — -her  remains  were  to 
arrive  at  Glasgow  yesterday.  Her  afflicted  mother  and 
sister  attended  the  hearse  all  the  way  down.  A  melancholy 
duty!  The  burial  is  to  be  to-morrow.  What  a  lesson  to 
the  young  and  happy  ! ' 

1  You  wish  me,'  she  says  later,  '  to  send  you  news,  but  ii 
I  did  you  would  never  get  the  letters !  Everybody  wishes 
for  peace,  and  would  to  God  it  were  restored,  as  trade  and 
every  thing  languishes — we  fondly  hope  it  is  not  very  far 
distant — then  we  may  look  to  the  British  nation  making  a 
greater  figure  than  ever.'  Then,  lest  this  observation  might 
have  a  bad  effect  on  the  son's  disposition,  she  hastily  adds, 
'  Mind,  I  have  ever  preferred  goodness  to  greatness.'  She 
gives  a  little  bit  of  family  history  when  she  says  :  '  Your  two 
sisters  are  well,  both  fine  girls,  but  not  so  well  looked  as 
they  once  promised.  Cecilia  kept  her  brother's  [James] 
house  last  winter.  Helen  was  not  very  well  last  spring, 
and  her  father  took  a  little  country  place  about  five  miles 
from  Edinburgh,  near  Cramond,  where  Mr.  Bonnar1  is 
minister.  As  James  went  to  London  in  March  he  was  so 
good  as  to  allow  Cecilia  to  come  out  to  Peggie's  Mill 
(where  I  now  write),  and  where  she  has  remained  ever 
since,  but  returns  to  her  brother's  in  winter.  It  is  the 
most  delightful  spot  you  can  imagine,  wood  and  water, 
charming  walks,  and  beautiful  prospects.  We  have  a  key 
to  Craigie  Hall,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  places  in  this 
County,  and  the  liberty  to  walk  in  Lord  Roseberry's,  which 
is  a  very  fine  place.  It  is  so  retired  that  I  joke  and  say, 
were  we  to  have  an  invasion,  Peggie's  Mill  would  never  be 
found  out !  We  have  always  a  friend  with  us,  and  those 
who  wish  to  visit  us,  do  not  think  it  too  lonof  a  walk. 
Honest  Miss  Duncan,  from  Pilrig,  comes  out  before  break - 

1  The  Rev.  Archibald  Bonar,  died  8th  April  1816,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year. 
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fast — I  daresay,  seven  miles — walks  about,  and  returns 
in  the  evening.  Your  Uncle  and  Aunt  John  are  both 
well ;  your  Uncle  Lewis,  you  may  believe,  remains  at 
Pilrig.  He  is  as  well,  and  looks  as  well  as  ever ;  and 
very  partial  to  his  name-son.  James,  John,  Lewis,  and 
Melville,  all  well.  Louisa  is  turned  out  an  elegant  and 
beautiful  girl,  and  as  sweet  and  lively  a  creature  as  ever 
was.  .  .  .' 

I  must  quote  one  touching  little  letter  which  shows  how 
hard  it  was  to  keep  in  touch  with  those  who  had  gone 
abroad  to  seek  fortune  in  those  days  of  uncertain  mails 
and  year-long  voyages  : — 

'  And  could  my  beloved  Lewis  think  we  had  forgot  him  ! 
When  Mr.  Wardlaw  [wrote]  you  would  not  write,  because 
we  had  given  you  up,  my  heavy  heart  got  vent  by  tears, 
for  I  think  I  know  your  affectionate  heart,  and  how  much 
you  must  have  felt  to  have  brought  you  that  length.  I 
cannot,  my  dear  Lewis,  recollect  the  number  of  letters  I 
have  writ  you,  both  to  Mr.  Simpson's  care,  and  to  Madras, 
since  your  brother's  marriage  ;  many  of  which  I  hope  you 
have  received  by  this  time,  and  that  you  are  convinced 
you  are  dear  to  us  as  ever.  Were  we  to  doubt  the  affection 
of  our  India  sons,  because  we  do  not  hear  from  them 
often  ?  Would  we  have  thought  they  had  given  us  up  ? 
But  although  appearances  are  against  them  very  often, 
yet  we  believe  their  hearts  are  kind  and  faithful.  I  think 
it  bad  luck,  not  want  of  affection  ;  do  you  the  same,  and 
do  not  believe  our  tender  concern  for  your  happiness  is 
lessened  in  the  least  degree,  till  we  write  and  tell  you 
so.  .  .  .' 

In    1797    comes   a   little   notice   of   the    Pilrig   family, 
amid  much   news  of  deaths  and  weddings,   which  is  the 
last    quotation    I    must    make   from    those    pleasant   old 
letters  : — 
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'  All  at  Pilrig  are  very  well :  your  Aunt  and  Uncle  a 
worthy  couple  as  ever  lived,  James  with  your  Brother, 
John  in  his  Father's  Counting-house — a  very  steady,  atten- 
tive young  man.  Lewis  a  very  amiable,  clever,  young  man, 
was  with  a  merchant  in  Leith,  who  traded  to  the  Baltic. 
He  has  been  very  delicate  of  late :  last  Harvest  he  was 
very  poorly.  His  Cousin,  Colonel  Balfour,1  his  wife  and 
daughter,  were  living  on  the  Isle  of  Wight.  They  invited 
Lewis,  who  has  spent  the  winter  there,  and  has  got  quite 
free  from  all  complaint.  He  is  to  return  next  month. 
Melville,  you  know,  lost  his  leg  some  years  ago.  He  is 
grown  a  fine,  stout,  healthy  lad,  and  intends  being  an 
accountant.  Louisa  is  a  beautiful  girl,  and  uncommonly 
amiable.  Miss  Nancy  Rouatt's  death  was  a  very  severe 
distress  to  her  mother,  whose  trials  are  not  at  an  end. 
Mrs.  Smollett  had  a  daughter,  a  lovely  child,  near  two 
years  old.  She  died  of  the  measles,  last  Novr.,  her  father 
never  saw  her.  Mrs.  Smollett  has  been  poorly  since, 
was  ordered  to  Bristol,  where  her  mother  accompanied 
her.  She  is  thought  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  a  consump- 
tion. Her  husband  luckily  came  home  about  two  months 
ago,  he  has  got  leave  of  absence,  and  is  with  her.  What 
a  melancholy  lot  some  people  have.  What  a  consolation 
firmly  to  believe  that  Infinite  Goodness  and  Love  orders  all 
our  lot.' 

In  the  above  letter  the  threatened  illness  of  John 
Balfour's  youngest  son,  Lewis,  is  alluded  to.  It  was 
feared  that  he  was  going  into  consumption,  but  the  visit 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight  seems  to  have  been  an  effectual  cure, 
as  he  lived  to  be  a  strong  old  man  and  died  ultimately 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  While  he  was  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  he  became  a  volunteer,  as  every  one  was  then, 
and  was  an  eye-witness  of  that  extraordinary  event,  the 

1  Probably  Gen.  William  Balfour,  son  of  John  Balfour  and  Catherine  Cant. 
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Mutiny  of  the  Nore.  He  repeatedly  sailed  through  the 
fleet  on  this  occasion,  and  actually  saw  the  mutineers 
land  a  man  with  his  chest  on  account  of  immoral  conduct, 
a  strange  example  of  the  order  maintained  among  the 
men  even  in  the  moment  of  insubordination.  Lewis  did 
not  continue  his  mercantile  pursuits,  but,  as  will  be  seen, 
entered  the  Church. 
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IN  TIME  OF  WAR 

It  was  an  anxious  time  for  the  nation,  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  long-continued  wars  had  brought  poverty  and  distress 
in  their  train,  and  now  the  great  Corsican  was  planning  a 
descent  on  the  country.  Mary  Cecilia's  little  jest  about 
the  advantages  of  a  residence  at  Peggie's  Mill  was  not 
unjustified  by  the  facts  of  the  time. 

All  the  country  was  on  the  alert,  every  and  all  possible 
means  being  taken  to  ensure  a  desperate  stand  if  the 
enemy  landed.  Not  only  on  the  borders  of  the  Channel — 
the  obvious  point  for  the  French  objective — were  men  at 
arms  drilling  and  marshalling,  but  the  same  activity  was 
rife  wherever  a  hostile  fleet  might  find  it  possible  to  throw 
its  troops  on  shore.  The  Firth  of  Forth  would  perhaps 
offer  a  tempting  roadway  to  the  foes  who  used  to  be  friends 
to  Scotland — a  roadway  up  which  her  men-of-war  had 
come  in  olden  days,  summoned  to  aid  against  the  ancient 
common  enemy.  So  here  on  the  eastern  coast  every  one 
was  under  orders. 

In  1803  we  nnd  a  notice  from  Sheriff  Clerk  to  John 
Balfour,  he  being  appointed  superintendent  in  his  own 
district,  which  shows  the  arrangements  regulating  the 
control  of  carts  and  carters  who  might  be  required  for 
the  service  of  the  king  : — 
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'  Mr.  Sheriff  Clerk  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Balfour,  agreeable  to  what  passed  at  the  meeting  on 
Thursday  last,  hands  him  a  copy  of  the  Division  of  the 
Parish  of  West  Kirk,  etc.,  into  districts,  with  the  Superin- 
tendents, etc.,  as  then  approved  of;  as  also  copy  of  the  list 
of  carters  within  Mr.  Balfour's  district,  so  far  as  reported  to 
Mr.  Sheriff  Clerk,  but  as  some  may  have  been  omitted, 
those  acting  under  Mr.  Balfour  should  attend  to  this  and 
make  the  list  complete.  When  this  is  ascertained,  which 
should  be  done  directly,  please  report  the  whole  so  as 
those  omitted  may  be  added  to  the  list  kept  here.  Have 
only  further  to  add  that  if  Mr.  Balfour  finds  it  requisite 
for  the  public  service  either  to  change  any  of  the  overseers 
suggested,  or  to  add  others,  he  will  do  this  as  he  thinks 
proper,  only  be  sure  to  report  those  alterations  or  additions. 

'Sheriff's  Office, 
'Edinburgh,  Oct.  29th,  1803.' 

'  Mr.  Clerk  has  further  to  request  that  Mr.  Balfour,  or 
the  Overseers,  will  find  out  the  properest  person  among 
each  ten  carters  to  be  the  conductor  of  a  band  or  division, 
of  carts,  as  they  must  be  divided  into  bands  of  10.' 

'  Interim  Instructions,  Oct.  29th,  1803. 

'The  Commander  of  His  Majesty's  forces  does  not 
deem  it  necessary,  at  present  to  take  measures  for  the 
removal  of  any  kind  of  Stock,  except  horses,  but  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  have  exact  lists  of  the  numbers  of 
horses  of  every  description,  so  as  the  Superintendents  and 
Overseers  may  know  where  they  are  to  be  found,  and 
rendered  serviceable  to  the  troops,  and  also  to  ensure  their 
removal,  and  prevent  them  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

'  The  General  Rendezvous  will  be  on  Bruntsneld  Links, 
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till  further   orders,   on  the   Signal  being  given  from  the 
Castle. 
'John  Balfour,  Esq.  of  Pilrig.' 

The  directions  to  the  overseers  are  as  follows  : — 

1  They  are  to  take  up  a  list  of  horses  of  every  description, 
with  the  names  of  the  owners, — distinguishing  them  as 
Riding  Horses,  Carriage  Horses,  and  Cart  Horses,  with 
the  list  of  Cart  Horses ;  they  will  also  state  the  number 
of  Carts  employed  by  each  Carter. 

1  The  Overseers  will  intimate,  that,  in  case  of  the  Ap- 
pearance of  an  Enemy  on  the  Coast,  such  Horses  as  are 
proper  for  it  are  to  be  rendered  serviceable  to  the  Troops, 
and  all  others  are  to  be  removed  into  the  country,  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Enemy. 

1  The  Overseers,  along  with  the  List  of  Carts,  are  to  see 
that  there  is  a  proper  Carter  for  every  one  or  two  Carts, 
and,  when  that  is  not  the  case,  they  will  settle  with  the 
owners  of  the  Carts  how  they  are  to  get  one,  and  return 
the  Carters'  names  along  with  the  Lists.  And,  as  the  Carts 
are  to  be  divided  into  Bands  or  Divisions  of  io  Carts  each, 
under  the  Charge  of  a  Conductor,  the  Overseers  will  find 
out  the  properest  person,  among  each  ten  Carters,  to  be 
conductor  of  a  Band  of  Carts. 

'  When  the  Carts  are  called  out,  it  is  expected  that  they 
have  at  least  a  three  days'  supply  of  oats  for  each  horse. 
The  Carts  and  Horses  that  are  to  be  employed  in  the  Ser- 
vice of  the  Troops  will  be  paid  by  Government,  and  if  any 
accident  happens  to  them,  the  Owners  will  be  reimbursed. 
Whereas  any  person  that  refuses  his  Horses  for  the  use  of 
the  Troops,  or  to  remove  such  as  cannot  be  serviceable, 
they  will  not  only  receive  no  Indemnification,  but  will  be 
liable  to  be  punished,  and  the  Overseers  will  be  furnished 
with  orders  to  shoot  them  in  the  Stables.'  (!) 
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The  letter  of  this  document  hints  at  drastic  judgment 
swiftly  overtaking  recalcitrant  owners  of  cart  horses !  One 
must  hope  that,  in  more  careful  composition,  we  should  see 
that  the  overseers  were  not  empowered  to  execute  martial 
law  on  the  owners,  but  only  on  the  property,  darkly  and 
secretly,  '  in  the  stables.' 

John  Balfour's  district  was  No.  i,  comprehending  North 
Leith  Parish,  and  that  part  of  St.  Cuthbert's  extending 
eastward  from  Wardie-brow  and  lying  southward  from  the 
line  of  road  from  Windlestrawlee  and  Bangholm  to  the 
Circus,  and  from  thence  to  Leith,  including  both  sides  of 
the  'Walk  of  Leith.' 

John  Balfour  was  superintendent. 

Overseers. — William  Brown,  Pilrig;  William  Richardson, 
gardener ;  Peter  Skirving,  Walk  of  Leith ;  John  Peacock, 
Bonnington  House ;  George  Carfrae,  Cherry  Bank  ;  John 
Marshall,  grieve  to  Dr.  Stuart. 

Ninety-two  horses  and  eighty-six  carts  are  entered  in 
this  district,  with  their  appropriate  carters.  Bonnington 
Bridge  was  their  usual  rendezvous. 

The  second  district,  beginning  with  the  Barony  of  Dean, 
and  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Water  of  Leith,  was  under 
the  superintendence  of  William  Fettes,  Esq.  The  third, 
comprehending  the  '  lands  and  villages  lying  to  the  north 
of  Edinburgh,  and  south  of  Water  of  Leith,'  had  James 
Eyre,  Esq.,  for  superintendent.  The  fourth,  south  and 
west  to  Colinton  and  Merchiston,  William  Walker,  Esq. 
of  Coates.  The  fifth,  George  Square,  and  that  part  of  the 
parish  eastward  of  the  Middle  Walk  of  the  Meadows,  had 
two  superintendents — Ninian  Louis,  Esq.,  and  Walter 
Lothian,  Esq.  The  sixth  was  the  south,  including  '  Braid, 
Blackford,  Morningside,  Canaan,'  etc.  Superintendent, 
Mr.  John  Robertson  of  Plewlands.  The  seventh  was 
South  Leith,  and  Mr.  Geddes  was  its  superintendent. 
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We  have  the  rough  scroll  of  one  summons  to  a  general 
muster,  dated  Pilrig  House,  17th  April  1804  : — 

1  Sir, — The  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the  Centre  Division  of 
the  County  has  appointed  a  general  muster  of  the  Horses, 
Carriages,  and  Drivers  to  be  made  onFriday,  the  20th  Curt., 
at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  in  the  morning.  You  will  there- 
fore summon  all  the  Carters  and  persons  possessed  of  Car- 
riages and  Horses  to  appear  with  their  Carriages  and  Horses 
at  the  Rendezvous,  which  is  appointed  to  be  between  Bon- 
nington  Bridge  and  Newhaven,  on  Friday  next,  at  half- 
past  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  desire  that  you  will 
be  present  yourself  with  the  return,  as  made  to  me,  and 
you  will  mark  on  a  separate  paper  any  alterations  that  have 
happened  since  you  made  the  return. 

'  You  will  also  cause  the  different  Conductors,  whose 
names  you  returned  to  me,  to  attend,  and  each  of  them  to 
take  ten  carts  under  their  management.  When  the 
Muster  is  over,  Mr.  Assioti  will  pay  each  man  is.  for  his 
attendance,  and  those  who  do  not  attend  will  have  their 
names  returned  to  the  Deputy  Lieutenant.  Mr.  Peacock 
will  order  the  persons,  Horses  and  Carriages,  within  his 
bounds  to  draw  up  next  to  Newhaven,  Mr.  Carfrae's 
next  to  him,  Mr.  Marshall's  next,  Mr.  Richardson's  next, 
Mr.  Skirving's  next,  and  Mr.  Brown's  next,  which  will 
prevent  confusion. — I  am,  Sir,  Your  most  obedt.  sert.' 

There  was  a  big  muster  on  the  1 2th  of  May,  for  which 
Mr.  Balfour  received  the  following  directions  : — 

1  Edinburgh,  30/^  April. 

'  Sir, — It  being  determined  to  have  a  general  Muster  of 

the  Carriages,  Carts,  and  Horses,  of  every  description  of 

the  Centre  District,  upon  Saturday,  the   12th  of  May,  at 

6  o'clock,  upon  Bruntsfield  Links,  I  am  to  request  you  will 
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give  the  necessary  directions  to  your  Overseers,  to  summon 
the  several  persons  to  attend ;  and  as  General  the  Earl  of 
Moira,  is  to  be  present  at  the  Muster,  I  am  persuaded  you 
will  use  every  exertion  for  it  being  a  full  and  complete 
one.  You  will  direct  the  Overseers  to  be  on  the  ground  at 
half-past  five  o'clock,  in  order  that  Mr.  Assiotti,  the  Deputy 
Commissary  General,  may  point  out  to  them  the  Stations 
upon  which  their  Carriages,  Carts,  and  Horses,  are  to  be 
drawn  up.  The  Overseers  will  call  upon  Mr.  Assiotti,  any 
day,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve,  to  receive  pay- 
ment for  such  Horses  as  have  not  been  paid  for,  which  they 
can  distribute,  when  they  warn  the  persons  for  Saturday, 
the  1 2th  of  May ;  and  they  will  also  receive  from  him, 
2S.  6d.  each,  for  their  own  trouble  for  each  of  the  times 
they  have  attended. 

'  Each  Overseer  will  bring  with  him,  a  list  of  the  Carriages, 
Carts,  and  horses,  in  his  Division,  and  will  mark  off  their 
names,  as  they  arrive  upon  the  Ground,  and  when  they 
have  done  so,  these  lists  will  be  delivered  to  the  Deputy 
Commissary  General,  who  will  pay  the  amount  to  the 
Overseers,  on  the  Monday  Morning  following,  at  ten  o'clock. 
Herewith,  you  will  receive  printed  notices,  to  be  distributed 
by  the  several  Overseers,  under  your  direction, — I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  Humble  Servant, 

'James  Clerk,  Dy.-Lt' 

Seven  of  those  printed  notices  issued  are  still  extant. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  now  how  vivid  all  those  prepara- 
tions must  have  made  the  danger  of  invasion  ;  how  Pilrig, 
lying  near  the  sea,  must  have  feared  the  advent  of  the 
enemy.  How  deep  an  impression  the  dread  made  upon 
the  population  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  fifty  years 
later,  and  more,  we  children  used  to  be  told  in  the  nursery  if 
we  were  very  bad,  or  very  anything  that  our  nurses  did  not 
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like,  that  we  were  'eneugh  to  fricht  the  French,'  and  the 
threat  that  '  the  French  were  coming '  was  brandished  over 
delinquents,  until  it  died  away  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
War  in  a  general,  but  less  vivid,  anticipation  of  a  Russian 
invasion. 
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THE  MACKINTOSHES  OF  CORRYBROUGH  MORE 

Before  this  time,  before  Professor  Balfour  died,  there 
were  three  little  girls  growing  up  in  the  far  away  High- 
lands, in  the  Mackintosh  country  on  the  Findhorn,  a  few 
miles  away  from  Moy,  the  home  of  the  chief  of  the  clan. 

They  were  the  daughters  of  Captain  John  Mackintosh 
of  Corrybrough  More,  a  little  place  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Findhorn.  Captain  Mackintosh  was 
descended  from  the  head  of  the  clan  ;  his  great-great- 
grandfather, the  first  laird  of  Corrybrough,  was  the  seventh 
son  of  Mackintosh  of  Moy.  He  himself  was  Captain  in 
the  42nd  Regiment,  and  married  Margaret  M 'Gilchrist, 
daughter  of  Archibald  M 'Gilchrist,  of  Northbar  in  Renfrew- 
shire.  His  wife  died  in  1786,  and  left  him  with  three 
little  girls — Eliza,  Margaret,  and  Anne,  born  respectively 
in  1782,  1783,  and  1786. 

We  were  always  told  when  we  were  children  that  in  the 
Highlands  an  unwritten  law  demanded  of  the  clansman  who 
had  no  son  that  he  should  sell  his  land  to  another  of  the 
name,  so  that  the  clan  might  be  kept  up  to  its  strength, 
and  that  accordingly  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which 
Corrybrough  More  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mackintosh  of 
Balnespick,  who  gave  the  name  of  his  old  home  to  the  new. 
Perhaps,  however,  Captain  Mackintosh  only  felt  that  it 
would  be  better  and  happier  for  the  motherless  little 
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daughters    if  they  were   brought   up  in    the   south,  in  a 

more  genial  climate  and  a  more  advanced  civilisation  than 

the   ancestral  valley   could   boast   of.      Anyhow,  they  all 

came  south,  and   settled  at   Harwood    in    the   county  of 

Midlothian.     Harwood  was  not  far  from  Edinburgh  (to  the 

south-west),  and  thither  Eliza  Mackintosh  was  sent,  under 

the  charge  of  her  governess,   Miss  Laing,  to  pursue  her 

education.      Her  father,  tender,   gentle,  and  good  as  he 

must  have  been,  writes  regularly  and  affectionately  to  his 

daughters  as  they  leave  his  house,  either  for  education  or 

on   pleasure   bent,  and  one  gets  to  know  intimately  the 

careful,  loving,  and  devout  father,  and  the  gentle,  well-bred, 

affectionate  girls,  who  surely  never  fell  into  the  snares  they 

are  so  anxiously  warned  against  of  pride,  vanity,  and  undue 

dissipation. 

'  Aprile  3,  1794. 

'  I  received  my  dear  Eliza's  kind  Letter  on  Saturday,  and 
was  Exceedingly  happy  that  you,  as  well  as  Miss  Laing, 
was  then  in  good  Health,  and  that  you  was  very  busy  at 
the  painting,  and  attended  the  Dancing  at  Mr.  Gordon's. 
I  expect  to  see  a  Great  Change  on  you,  when  you  return 
home.  And  if  you  are  improving  the  advantages  you  now 
enjoy,  I  shall  not  mind  what  it  costs. 

'  I  have  no  doubt,  my  Dear,  but  you  will  Endeavour  to 
improve  in  Body,  and  mind;  But  beware  of  pride,  or  Vanity 
of  any  Talent  or  accomplishment  you  may  acquire,  as  these 
(I  would  call  them)  vices,  are  hateful  and  disgusting.  But 
I  trust  my  Dear  Eliza  will  study  at  all  times,  by  an  obliging, 
easy,  polite  and  gentle  manner,  to  make  herself  Esteemed 
and  beloved  by  all  her  friends  and  acquaintances — this 
is  what  her  Pappa  has  much  at  heart,  and  hopes  to  see. 
And  I  hope,  my  Dear,  that  you  will  be  daily  with  me  at  a 
throne  of  Grace,  Entreating  the  Lord  to  pour  down  his 
Choicest  Blessings  upon  us  all,  and  form  our  hearts  and 
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minds  for  himself.  Oh  how  thankful  should  we  be  for 
Daily  Mercies,  and  above  all  for  the  hope  of  Eternal  Life. 
You  see,  my  Dear  Eliza,  I  have  given  you  a  little  bit  of 
preaching.  I  am  sure  you  will  take  it  as  it  is  meant  for  a 
Caution,  and  for  your  Advantage.  You  are  young,  my  Dear, 
and  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  world,  have  much  need 
of  advice,  and  to  be  prudent  and  cautious  in  every  step 
you  take.  We  have  all  reason  to  be  thankful  that  you 
have  so  faithful  and  able  a  friend  as  Miss  Laing  to  direct 
you.  As  I  formerly  mentioned,  I  have  not  the  smallest 
Doubt  but  you  will  pay  Every  attention  to  what  she 
says.  .  .  .  Adieu,  I  find  my  paper  is  near  Done. — Believe 
me,  ever  your  affecte.  Father,  John  M'Intosh. 

'  Miss  Mackintosh,  Dr.  Randall's,  Edinburgh.' 

'  Harwood,  27 th  Aprile  1797. 

1  My  dear  Margt. — I  wrote  Miss  Laing  a  few  lines  by 
Davie  on  Monday.  I  was  much  surprised  when  I  opened 
the  letter  Eliza  sent  me  inclosed  in  hers,  to  find  it  was 
from  my  Brother  Angus,  who,  you  may  Remember,  was 
lately  Released  in  the  West  Indies  from  the  French,  and 
has  just  arrived  in  London.  I  am  very  happy,  my  dear 
Margt.,  that  you  have  had  such  a  variety  of  company 
calling  upon  you ;  it  is  my  wish  that  you  should  be  happy, 
and  see  everything  that 's  proper  to  be  seen.  I  am  glad 
my  dear  Ann  is  so  happy  at  Miss  Macpherson's,  and  so 
attentive  to  everything  she  is  learning.  Tell  her  I  had  a 
mavis  nest,  and  looking  at  it  to-day  found  the  young  birds 
had  flown  away.  Tell  Eliza  I  am  very  well  pleased  with 
her  letter  last  Week,  and  in  being  so  particular,  but  wish 
her  to  take  a  little  more  pains  in  her  writing.  Especially 
the  Letter  "I,"  for  she  makes  it  too  large  in  the  head. 
You  see,  my  dear  Margaret,  what  little  faults  I  observe. — 
I  wish  you  all  perfect.' 
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He  thought  them  so,  dear  good  man,  as  he  thanks 
Heaven  often  for  His  many  mercies,  especially  in  having 
given  him  '  such  children.' 

When  he  was  furnishing,  or  re-furnishing,  the  parlour,  he 
says,  '  As  you  all  seemed  anxious  for  the  painted  chairs, 
etc.,  and  as  it  is  my  wish  to  comply  with  every  reasonable 
Demand,  and  make  you  all  Happy,  I  have  agreed  to  what 
you  wished — for  the  Dining-room  and  Parlour — that  is, 
Carpet,  Curtains,  and  painted  Chairs.' 

Their  school,  or  residence  while  at  classes,  was  at  Mrs. 
Graham's,  8  St.  Andrew  Street,  and  here  they  learned 
their  lessons,  and  saw  their  friends,  while  their  father  lived 
at  Harwood,  and  wrote  to  tell  Ann  that  she  would  be  '  glad 
to  hear  that  Sally  brought  us  a  fine  horse  fole  yesterday 
morning — it  is  a  fine  smart  Little  Creature,  galloping  about 
two  or  three  hours  after  he  was  foled.  And  she  is  so 
terribly  fond  of  him  that  she  will  hardly  suffer  any  person 
to  come  near  her,  or  touch  the  fole.'  '  Tell  Ann  I  have 
not  seen  her  Cat  since,  but  as  soon  as  I  can  get  to  West- 
field,  I  shall  endeavour  to  get  her  one.  I  hear  no  hen 
Cloaking — they  are  better  employed  laying  eggs  for  you. 

Mr.  Whyte  Melville,1  brother  of  Mrs.  Balfour,  and  of 
Mrs.  Rouatt,  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  the  only  surviving  son  of  the 
Whytt  family,  had  married  a  Miss  M 'Gilchrist  of  North- 
bar.  Mrs.  Mackintosh,  the  mother  of  those  three  little 
Mackintosh  girls,  had  been  a  M 'Gilchrist  also,  a  sister  of 
Mrs.  Whyte  Melville's.  Accordingly  the  girls,  when  in 
Edinburgh,  were  frequent  visitors  at  their  aunt's  house  in 
George  Street.  They  stayed  very  often  too  with  a  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dewar,  who  lived  at  32  York  Place,  at  the  corner  of 
Elder  Street;  but  it  was  probably  through  the  Melvilles 
that  they  became  acquainted  with  Pilrig  and   the   Pilrig 

1  John  Whyte  Melville  changed  the  spelling  of  the  name  from  Whytt  to 
Whyte. 
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people.  They  must  have  been  intimate  there,  as  when 
Captain  M' I ntosh  writes  to  Ann  at  Harwood,  in  1799,  to 
tell  her  that  Margaret,  a  victim  to  measles,  is  doing  'as 
well  as  we  could  possibly  expect,'  he  explains  that  her 
aunt,  Mrs.  Melville,  calling  for  Margaret  to  take  her  to 
the  circus,  found  her  ill,  and  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with 
her.  She  got  the  doctor,  Dr.  Russell,  and  he  said  he 
would  not  answer  for  the  consequences  of  sending  her  to 
Pilrig !  Later  she  went  there  under  happier  circumstances. 
Meantime  the  eldest  girl,  Eliza,  was  married  in  1801  to 
Mr.  Gloag,  younger  of  Limefield,  which  was  a  property 
not  far  from  the  Mackintoshes'  country  home  at  Harwood. 
The  young  couple  set  up  house  in  Merchant  Street. 
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In  November  1802,  we  find  a  long  letter  from  Margaret  to 
Ann,  dated  from  Pilrig,  and  addressed  to  Harwood. 

'  My  dearest  Ann, — Though  I  have  not  heard  from  you 
since  I  wrote  last,  yet,  as  I  expect  to  do  it  to-day,  I  shall 
write  this,  and  take  it  up  to  town  with  me  for  the  Carrier. 
You  will  see  by  the  date  of  this  that  I  am  now  at  Pilrig. 
I  came  here  on  Tuesday  forenoon.  Before  I  left  Mr. 
Gloag's,  Miss  Margt.  Dunlop  called,  she  is  staying  with 
Mr.  Robert  Dunlop  in  James  Square  at  present.  I  took 
a  Coach  and  came  down  here  about  3  o'clock.  I  found 
Mrs.  Balfour  and  Louisa  in,  they  are  quite  well.  Nothing 
particular  happened  that  evening.  Next  day  Louisa  had 
to  go  up  to  Town,  to  attend  Mr.  Woods,1  with  Charlotte 
Elliot,  for  reading.  (She  goes  up  there  twice  a  week.)  I 
went  up  to  Broughton  Point,  to  accompany  her  that  length, 
and  called  on  Mrs.  Dick,  and  you  may  guess  who  came  in 
when  I  was  sitting  there — it  was  an  officer  of  the  42nd ! 
Lieutenant    Dick2 — his    regimentals    are    really    a    oreat 

1  Woods  was  a  highly  esteemed  actor  in  the  Edinburgh  Theatre  who  taught 
elocution  towards  the  end  of  his  career.  He  died  very  shortly  after  the  date 
of  this  letter.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  the  late  Sir  Albert  Woods,  Garter 
King  of  Arms. 

2  John  Dick,  lieutenant  in  the  42nd,  was  in  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  1801, 
and  was  wounded  at  Aboukir.  Died  in  Dublin  Street,  Edinburgh,  about 
1854,  aged  upwards  of  eighty  years.  Existing  miniatures  of  him  represent 
him  as  a  very  good-looking  young  man. 
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improvement  to  him.  He  looks  much  better  than  he  did 
when  I  saw  him  in  summer.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to 
add  that  he  inquired  kindly  for  you,  he  also  asked  for  Papa. 
Mrs.  Dick  asked  me  to  come  and  drink  tea  with  her  some 
evening,  when  I  am  at  Pilrig,  so  I  will  perhaps  go.  John 
came  home  with  me  the  length  of  the  gate  here,  and  then 
bade  me  good-morning.  Mrs.  Dick's  children  are  fine  little 
creatures,  I  think  they  are  all  very  well  lookt,  except  the 
oldest,  Hugh,  who  is  still  very  fat.  Louisa  came  down 
from  town  before  dinner,  and  we  passed  the  rest  of  the 
evening  very  agreeably.  Indeed  I  am  very  happy  here, 
this  is  such  a  pleasant  family,  and  so  kind,  cheerfull  and 
agreeable.  Thursday  Mr.  Balfour  and  Melville  left  for 
Carron  immediately  after  breakfast — they  are  to  return 
to-morrow,  before  dinner.  In  the  forenoon,  on  Thursday, 
the  Miss  Duncans — Miss  Duncan's  nieces,  called  here. 
The  oldest  of  them,  I  think  a  remarkable  fine  girl.  She 
asked  me  to  come  and  see  them,  so  I  intend  going  some 
day  with  Louisa.  This  forenoon,  if  it  keeps  fair,  I  intend 
going  up  to  Town  with  Louisa  and  call  on  Eliza,  and  also 
see  what  kind  of  spencer  or  cloak  I  am  to  get.  Your  sattin 
is  sent  to  the  dying,  when  it  is  finished  I  will  have  seen 
what  sort  of  things  are  most  worn,  and  how  they  are  made. 
I  shall  also  look  at  Gibson's  Bonnets  to-day  for  you.  I 
shall  buy  the  strings  for  your  work  bag.  You  forgot  to 
send  me  the  lace  tippet  of  mine  that  I  desired  you,  by  Mr. 
Gloag's  carts.  I  forgot  to  acknowledge  before  now  the 
receival  of  your  kind  letter,  which  I  got  the  day  I  came 
here.  Mrs.  Major  Wilson  has  been  very  ill,  but  she  is 
now  orettin?  better.  Louisa  is  coming  into  Town  with 
Mrs.  Rouat,  next  week.  There  are  to  be  some  gentle- 
men dining  here  on  Saturday,  and  James  Balfour.  I 
have  never  seen  him  yet  since  he  came  to  town,  for  he 
only  comes  here  as  a  visitor  now.  I  heard  Miss  Jane 
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Loch  *  was  married  last  Monday,  but  have  not  seen  it  in 
the  papers  yet,  so  cannot  be  certain  of  it.  We  must  go  to 
call  on  her  soon  ;  I  shall  tell  you  my  opinion  of  him  when  I 
see  him.  All  here  join  me  in  kind  compliments  to  Papa  and 
you. — Ever  Believe  me  to  be,  my  dearest  Ann,  your  Truly 
Sincere  and  Affectionate  Sister, 

1  Margaret  Mackintosh.' 

How  well  we  can  imagine  them  starting  to  go  'up  to 
town ' — tall,  lovely  Louisa  Balfour  and  her  friend,  in  their 
scanty  skirts,  and  their  spencers  and  big  hats,  both  full  of 
merry  chatter,  whether  they  discussed  the  gallant  lieu- 
tenant who  admired  Sister  Ann,  and  other  'swains,'  who 
admired  other  folk  ;  or  whether  they  thrashed  out  the 
knotty  questions  of  how  the  '  dyed  sattin '  could  be  most 
fashionably  made  up  for  the  sister  in  the  country,  and  the 
prevailing  '  mode '  be  most  advantageously  worked  out  in 
the  country  wardrobes.  Broughton  Point,  whither  Mar- 
garet accompanied  Louisa  on  the  first  day  of  her  visit,  is 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Pilrig,  up  the  road 
which  led  then,  under  trees,  to  the  country  village  of 
Broughton.  The  quaint  little  house  at  the  point  still 
stands,  where  the  call  was  made  on  Mrs.  Dick.  Perhaps 
it  was  in  their  riding  habits  that  they  took  their  way  up 
the  long  avenue,  and  then  by  the  field-bordered  country 
road  of  Leith  Walk,  by  newly-built  York  Place,  where 
Mrs.  Dewar  lived.  It  was  clad  in  this  garb  that  Louisa 
Balfour  used  to  walk  along  Princes  Street,  to  the  conquest 
of  the  golden  youth  of  the  day.  She  was  seen  and 
admired  one  day  in  passing  by  Sir  William  Jardine  of 
Applegirth  and  Jardine  in  Dumfriesshire,  who,  seeing  her 
go  up  the  steps  to  a  house  and  enter,  followed  her  foot- 
steps,  rang    the   bell,    and    demanded   of    the    surprised 

1  Probably  daughter  of  David  Loch  of  Over  Carnbee,  a  merchant  in  Leith. 
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servant  who  this  lovely  lady  was.  He  found  out  and 
followed  up  the  acquaintance,  and  they  say  tried  to  win 
the  hand  of  the  admired  maiden,  but  in  vain. 

Afterwards  the  girls  would  find  their  way  to  Merchant 
Street,  off  Candlemaker  Row,  below  where  George  iv. 
Bridge  now  spans  the  Cowgate.  There  they  found  Eliza, 
and  her  small  son  John  ;  this  was  a  constant  house  of  call 
among  their  endless  visits — teas,  dinners,  etc.,  in  that 
sociable  time.  In  1802,  Louisa  had  paid  a  summer  visit 
at  Harwood ;  she  and  Margaret  went  back  together  to 
town,  and  this  is  her  letter  of  acknowledgment  to  her 
hostess  for  the  kindness  received  : — 

'  You  see,  my  dear  Anne,  how  soon  I  sit  down  to  fulfill 
my  promise,  I  feel  so  much  pleasure  in  performing  it,  that 
I  cannot  longer  delay  writing  to  you.  You  would  know 
from  the  few  lines  Margaret  wrote  you  on  Monday  after- 
noon, that  we  got  safe  to  Edinburgh — indeed  we  had 
a  most  delightful  ride,  I  did  not  go  into  the  gig  till  a  mile 
and  a  half  past  Mid  Calder,  but,  sad  to  say !  we  met  no 
swain  between  Harwood  and  that.  Margaret  rode  the 
rest  of  the  way,  but,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Gloag's  hopes,  we 
were  not  found  qualified  to  walk  down  the  Candlemakers 
Row ;  that  is  to  say,  we  were  not  sufficiently  splashed  to 
make  an  exhibition  of  that  kind ;  so  we  were  permitted  to 
ride  to  the  door,  where  we  found  all  our  friends  in  good 
health.  After  eating  a  most  hearty  dinner,  for  by  this 
time  we  were  well  appetized,  Margt.  and  I  set  off  to  drink 
tea  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville,  and  family.  They  are  all 
well.  Jane  is  looking  very  thin,  more  so  than  the  two 
oldest.  Robert  and  John  are  looking  vastly  well ;  I  now 
come  to  relate  who  was  dining  there  that  day — who  but 
a  nobel  youth  of  the  42nd,  who  lately  shed  his  blood  in 
defence  of  his  country,  and  of  Anna  the  fairest  of  the  fair 
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to  him.  When  he  came  into  the  room,  he  spoke  to  me, 
but  I  was  much  surprised  to  see  him  take  so  little  notice  of 
your  sister ;  when  Betsy  Dick  said,  'have  you  seen  Miss 
M'Intosh?"  "I  have  not  had  that  pleasure  yet."  An 
introduction  then  took  place,  and  his  astonishment  ex- 
pressed in  the  change  in  her  appearance,  since  they  had 
met !  I  met  Margaret  on  the  street,  yesterday  afternoon. 
I  called  on  Eliza  at  eight  o'clock  (at  night  you  may 
believe),  but  did  not  see  her,  as  she  was  out  at  tea,  with 
Mrs.  Dr.  Gloag.  Margaret  has  made  herself  most  smart, 
since  she  came  to  town,  you  would  hardly  know  her  again. 
I  suppose  she  intends  that  as  a  means  to  supplant  you  in 
the  heart  of  a  certain  gentleman,  and  that  she  wants  the 
laurel  laid  at  her  feet,  not  yours,  but,  my  dear  Anne,  I  do 
not  think  that  at  present  there  is  any  chance  of  it ;  he  told 
me  he  meant,  in  going  or  returning  to  Glasgow,  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Capt.  M'Intosh,  at  Harwood.  How  does  all  go 
since  I  left  you.  To  begin  with  my  inquiries,  I  hope  Tom 
and  Salt  were  not  the  worse  of  their  journey — does  the 
Cow  begin  to  behave  a  little  better  ?  and  have  you  begun 
your  visits.  Now  my  dear  Anne,  it  is  more  than  time 
to  thank  you  and  your  dear  Father,  for  all  the  attention 
I  met  with  at  Harwood — the  visits  I  pay  there  appear 
to  me,  both  at  the  time,  and  when  I  look  back  upon  them, 
as  peculiarly  happy  periods  of  my  life.  I  put  up,  with  this 
letter,  a  Sermon  for  your  Father,  which  I  beg  him  to 
accept  of  as  a  token  of  my  esteem,  I  think  he  will  like 
it. — I  ever  am,  My  dear  Ann,  with  sincerest  affection, 
Yours,  Louisa  Balfour. 

'  The  card  of  a  Certain  Gentleman  who  I  have  mentioned 
in  my  letter  several  times,  I  enclose  that  you  may  keep  it 
for  his  sake — excuse  the  scrawl.' 
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One  other  journal  letter  of  Margaret's  we  shall  copy  here, 
which  gives  a  little  peep  into  the  town  life  of  the  day.  It 
has  no  date,  but  is  addressed  to  Anne,  at  Harwood,  and 
evidently  is  written  from  Merchant  Street,  where  Margaret 
was  staying  with  Eliza  Gloag. 

'  My  dearest  Ann, — Mr.  G.  and  I  arrived  safe  here 
about  2  in  the  forenoon,  after  a  very  agreeable  ride ;  we 
found  all  well, — Elizabeth  and  Isabella  dined  with  us. 
Monday  forenoon,  Eliza  and  I  went  out  a-shopping.  I 
made  several  purchases  ;  we  also  called  on  Dr.  Gloag's 
family,  Mr.  John  Gloag,  Miss  Cockburn,  and  Mrs.  Dewar, 
the  later  of  whom  we  found  very  busy  shaping  window 
curtains,  she  desired  her  kind  love  to  you.  Tuesday,  we 
all  dined  at  Mr.  Kerr's,  the  company  there  consisted  of 
Principal  Baird,  Dr.  Gloag,  Mr.  Bruce,  Miss  Cockburn, 
our  own  family,  and  themselves ;  it  was  a  very  agreeable 
party.  Wednesday  forenoon,  we  called  on  Mrs.  Fergusson, 
she  was  not  at  home,  but  we  saw  Elizabeth,  who  has  got 
a  bad  cold.  Mr.  and  Miss  Stewart  of  Binny  dined  here  ; 
we  had  a  nice  reel  in  the  evening.  Thursday,  I  went  down 
to  Leith  Mount,  and  called  on  Miss  Wilson,  I  also  saw 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Pillans,  whom  I  think  a  very  pleasant 
woman,  though  not  near  so  well  looked  as  Miss  Wilson. 
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Her  little  son  was  in  bed,  which  I  regretted,  as  I  hear  he 
is  a  nice  little  Boy ;  they  were  just  going  up  to  Town,  so 
we  all  went  together  in  the  Carriage.  I  then  called  on 
Mrs.  Dewar  ;  as  I  was  returning  home,  I  met  one  of  the 
Miss  Baileys,  and  Jane  Colquhoun,  who  is  grown  a  very 
pretty  girl.  She  is  much  improved  since  I  saw  her,  I  could 
hardly  have  known  her.  Friday,  I  supped  at  Lord 
Hermand's,  the  party  there  consisted  of  the  following 
persons  : — Mrs.  Stewart,  Mrs.  M'Dowall,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Dyrom,  Mrs.  Duff,  2  Mr.  Thomsons,  David  Boyle, 
advocate,1  William  M'Dowall,  Kirkhill,  and  John  Forbes, 
a  son  of  Sir  William  Forbes's.  It  was  a  remarkable 
pleasant  company.  Lord  Hermand  had  been  dining  out, 
and  did  not  come  home  till  past  ten.  He  was  in  high 
spirits.2  Saturday  evening,  we  went  to  see  the  famous  Mr. 
Boaz's 3  performances.  The  room,  though  large,  was  pretty 
well  filled.  John  Forbes4  was  there,  he  came  up  to  us,  and 
amused  us  much  by  his  conversation  and  remarks  on  the 
performances.  As  it  will  perhaps  amuse  you,  I  shall  tell 
you  a  few  of  them.  He  brought  in  a  basket  of  eggs,  and 
handed  it  about  the  room,  to  let  the  company  feel  if  they 
were  real  eggs,  which  they  accordingly  did.  Then  he 
made  one  of  the  company  pull  a  card  from  a  pack,  which, 
when  they  had  done,  and  put  it  in  again,  he  said  he  would 
make  it  be  in  one  of  those  Eggs  that  were  in  the  Basket. 
He  then  took  an  Egg  and  broke  it,  and  the  card  was  seen 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Egg.  He  took  another  Egg,  and 
having  broke  it,  a  live  Bird  flew  out  of  it,  which  he  catched, 

1  Born  1772,  a  grandson  of  the  second  Earl  of  Glasgow  :  afterwards  Lord 
Justice-General ;  died  1853. 

2  Lord  Hermand  was  not  the  least  famous  exponent  of  the  conviviality  of  the 
times.     He  probably  would  be  in  high  spirits  after  dining  out  till  half-past  ten. 

3  Herman  Boaz,  a  celebrated  conjurer  of  the  day. 

4  Afterwards  on  the  Bench  as  Lord  Medwyn ;   married  in    1802   Louisa, 
daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Cuming  Gordon  of  Altyre,  Bart.,  and  died  1854. 
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and  walked  about  the  room  with  it  sitting  on  his  finger, 
quite  alive,  to  shew  it  to  the  company.  After  that  he 
swallowed  it,  and  ran  out  of  the  room,  whenever  he  had 
done  it.  Besides  those,  we  saw  a  great  number  of  other 
tricks,  some  done  with  cards  remarkably  well,  but  I  shall 
not  take  up  your  time  any  further  with  a  detail  of  them. 
I  shall  only  add  that  we  returned  home  before  ten,  much 
pleased  with  our  evening  entertainment.  Sunday,  we  went 
to  church  both  forenoon  and  afternoon.  ...  I  believe  I 
told  you  I  was  engaged  to  dine  at  Pilrig  on  Saturday, 
however  as  the  day  was  so  bad,  and  I  had  a  little  cold,  I 
sent  an  apology.  Monday,  I  went  to  Dinner  at  Lord 
Hermand's,1  as  I  was  going  with  them  to  the  Assembly  in 
the  evening  ;  there  was  no  company  there  at  Dinner.  The 
Miss  Stirlings  had  come  to  town  the  end  of  the  week 
before,  they  are  very  fine  girls.  Mrs.  Stirling2  came  to  tea, 
to  see  them  dressed  for  the  Queen's  Assembly.  She  goes 
to  Kippen  Ross  the  end  of  the  week.  Elizabeth  and 
Isabella  M'Dowall  go  with  her.  The  Miss  Stirlings  were 
dressed  in  white  and  silver  with  2  large  white  feathers 
in  their  heads.  I  had  on  a  gold  net  on  my  hair,  with  a 
small  gold  spray  and  white  feathers  at  the  side,  and  white 
gown,  white  shoes,  and  gold  knotts.  We  went  to  the 
Assembly  between  nine  and  ten.  There  was  a  most  pro- 
digious crowd  at  it.  We  were  all  Huzza'd  at  a  great  rate, 
as  we  stepped  out  of  the  carriage.  I  saw  and  spoke  to 
Lady  Hope3  and  the  Misses  Hope  of  Pinkie,  the  Baillies 

1  George  Fergusson,  eighth  son  of  Sir  James  Fergusson  of  Kilkerran,  Bart. 
Born  about  1740,  died  1827.  An  able  Scottish  judge,  of  whom  many  quaint 
stories  are  told. 

2  Mary,  second  daughter  of  William  Graham  of  Airth,  married  John  Stir- 
ling of  Kippendavie  and  Kippenross.  She  had  five  daughters,  all  of  whom 
married. 

3  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Patoun  of  Inveresk,  second  wife  of  Sir 
Archibald  Hope  of  Pinkie,  Bart. 
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of  Polkemet,1  Mr.  Farquharson  of  Hawdon,2  James  Fergus- 
son,  Miss  Horsburghs,  and  several  other  people.  Lord 
Torphichen 3  was  there ;  Lady  T.  was  to  have  been  at  it, 
but  she  had  got  a  cold  which  prevented  her.  I  only 
danced  one  country  dance  with  Mr.  Laurence  M'Dowall,4 
indeed  there  was  very  little  pleasure  in  dancing,  there  was 
such  a  terrible  crowd,  and  the  room  was  so  excessively 
hot.  Garthland,  and  Colonel  M'Dowall  Grant,5  came  in 
about  ten  ;  I  never  saw  the  Colonel  before.  I  thought  a 
great  deal  both  of  his  looks  and  manners.  The  Count 
D'Artois6  came,  accompanied  by  General  Vyse,  and  the  rest 
of  his  suite.  Whenever  he  entered  the  room,  the  Country 
dance  was  stopped,  and  he  walked  across  the  room,  through 
the  middle  of  the  Country  dance.  He  is  a  handsome, 
agreeable  looking  man  and  seemed  quite  cheerful.  He 
had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  with  the  Dutchess  of 
Buckleugh.  We  came  away  about  one.  I  slept  all  night 
at  Mrs.  Fergusson's,7  and  she  sent  the  carriage  home  with 
me  next  forenoon.  Mrs.  F.  asked  me  to  go  with  them  to 
the  play  on  Wednesday,  but  as  I  have  still  a  little  of  a 
cold,  I  will  refuse  to  go.  Tuesday,  I  called  on  Mrs. 
Dewar,  who  surprised  me  much  by  telling  me  that  Willie 
Davidson  was  at  the  Queen's  Assembly,  and  had   both 

1  William  Baillie  of  Polkemmet,  a  judge  under  the  title  of  Lord  Polkemmet  ; 
married,  ist,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun  of  Luss,  and  had  by 
her  six  daughters  and  two  sons. 

2  Francis  Farquharson  of  Haughton  ;  died  unmarried  1808.  ""'rT^^y**        ? 

3  James,  ninth  Lord  Torphichen  ;  born  1759,  died  181 5.    Married,  1795,  Anne,  ''.    ■/ \  *. 
only  surviving  child  of  Sir  John  Inglis  of  Cramond,  Bart.                                 """"""Vw*        f\ 

4  Lieut-Colonel  Renfrewshire  Militia  ;  youngest  son  of  William  Macdowall    ' 
of  Castle  Semple  and  Garthland. 

6  David,  fifth  son  of  William  Macdowall ;  married  Eleanor  Mary  Grant  of 
Arndilly  and  assumed  her  name  ;  he  was  not  a  colonel,  but  a  captain  R.N. 

6  Charles  Philippe,  brother  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  who  with  his  sons  the  Due 
d'Angouleme  and  the  Due  de  Berri  were  at  this  time  residing  in  Holyrood. 

7  Wife  of  Lord  Hermand.  She  was  Graham,  daughter  of  William  Macdowall 
of  Garthland.     Mrs.  Fergusson  lived  in  George  Street. 
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seen  and  spoken  to  me,  but  that  I  took  no  notice  of  him. 
I  am  sorry  I  did  not  observe  him,  but  I  had  no  thoughts 
of  his  being  there,  so  was  not  looking  for  him.  Wednes- 
day, I  called  at  Pilrig,  and  found  them  all  well.  I  also 
called  on  Mrs.  Wardrop,  and  am  going  with  her  to  the 
practising  on  Saturday.  She  asked  me  to  go  to  the  play 
with  her  that  evening,  but  I  could  not  go,  as  I  had  refused 
going  with  Mrs.  Fergusson  so  lately.  You  will  likely 
have  heard  by  this  time  of  Rebecca  Forbes's1  Marriage  to 
Colonel  M' Donald  of  Glengary.  It  has  been  much  talked 
of  here.  Eliza  and  I  called  on  Mrs.  Fergusson,  Friday, 
the  M 'Donalds  were  just  going  away.  Their  Father  is  in 
town  at  present.  Saturday,  I  went  to  the  practising,  and 
saw  all  the  ladies  dance.  Monday,  we  all  went  to  church, 
Tuesday  we  went  to  Mr.  Bruce's,  to  the  Christening  of 
their  little  Daughter,  Isabella.  I  gave  her  up.  She  is  a 
fine  child.  We  dined  at  Mr.  B.'s.  Friday,  we  were  all 
engaged  to  dine  at  Mr.  Davie's.  I  was  unfortunately  ill 
of  toothache  at  that  time,  so  could  not  go.  There  was 
a  large  company,  and  they  spent  a  very  agreeable  day. 
They  were  much  solicited  to  stay  supper,  but  they  would 
not  do  it.  Saturday  forenoon  Eliza  and  I  went  to  the 
Practising  for  a  little  while,  we  saw  and  spoke  to  the 
Miss  Lochs,  Miss  Baileys,  Miss  Davies,  Mrs.  Wardrop, 
Mrs.  Lundie,  Mrs.  M'Cormick,  Mr.  Joseph  M'Cormick, 
Willie  Davidson,2  etc.  etc.  We  all  dined  at  Mrs.  Dewar's, 
the  company  there  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Izett,  a 
Miss    Haggart,    Mr.    Stewart,    Mr.    Saville,3    Miss    Mary 

1  Rebecca,  second  daughter  of  Sir  William  Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  Bart. ;  married 
Alastair  Ronaldson  Macdonell  of  Glengarry  28th  January  1802,  and  died  1840. 

2  William,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Davidson,  D.D.,  of  Muir- 
house  ;  born  1780;  married,  18 12,  Jane,  daughter  of  Alexander  Horsburgh  of 
Horsburgh;  died  1865. 

3  The  Rev.  David  Saville,  minister  of  the  Canongate  chapel-of-ease.  New 
Street. 
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Davidson1  and  Willie.  She  gave  Mrs.  D.'s  compliments 
to  me  and  that  she  would  be  happy  if  I  could  dine  with 
them  on  Monday.  However  I  was  engaged  but  promised 
to  call  soon,  which  I  accordingly  did  and  met  with  a  most 
gracious  reception  from  them  all.  Little  Jane2  is  a  fine 
child.  Wednesday,  Mr.  and  Miss  Stewart  of  Binnie3  came 
to  supper.  Friday  we  had  a  large  company  here.  Four 
of  the  Balfours  from  Pilrig,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wardrop,4  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Bell,  Miss  Wilson,  Jane  Colquhoun,  a 
Mrs.  Pearson,5  Mr.  Thomson  M'Knight,  Mr.  J.  M'Cormick, 
and  ourselves.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  stayed  supper  and 
we  had  a  nice  reel  before  it.  Christy  M 'Knight 6  and  Helen 
M'Cormick  came  here  to  breakfast  on  Tuesday.  We  all 
went  after  breakfast  to  the  parliament  house  and  a  great 
deal  of  amusement  there,  we  staid  most  part  of  the  fore- 
noon. Thursday,  I  went  to  dinner  at  Lord  Hermand's, 
there  was  no  company  there  at  dinner,  we  were  all  going 
to  the  Assembly  at  night ;  we  went  to  it  J  after  nine. 
Among  the  rest  of  the  people  Count  Bowralasky7  was  there. 
He  is  not  above  3  feet,  I  never  saw  such  a  curious  looking 
creature  ;  he  had  been  dining  with  Mr.  Neil  Fergusson.8 

1  Younger  sister  of  William  Davidson. 

2  Jane  Davidson,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Davidson  by  his  second 
wife ;  married  1842  George  Forbes  Cockburn,  and  died  1887. 

3  John  Stewart  of  Binny  succeeded  his  brother  Robert  in  1802,  and  married, 

9th  February  1809,  Janet  Houston,  daughter  of  James  Dundas,  son  of 

Dundas  of  Philipstone. 

4  Dr.  Wardrop  lived  in  4  North  Hanover  Street. 

5  Probably  Mrs.  Pearson  of  Kippenross,  who  lived  at  7  South  Charlotte 
Street.  She  was  Jane,  only  daughter  of  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Aberuchill, 
and  married  in  1775  William  Pearson  of  Kippenross. 

6  Daughter  of  Thomas  MacKnight  of  Ratho  ;  married  in  1808  Dr.  Thomas 
MacKnight,  one  of  the  ministers  of  St.  Giles'. 

7  The  celebrated  Polish  dwarf,  who  published  his  memoirs  in  1788,  in  which 
year  he  came  to  Edinburgh.  He  was  3  feet  3  inches  high.  Generally  known 
in  Edinburgh  as  '  Barrel  of  Whisky.' 

8  Advocate,  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Adam  Fergusson  of  Moulin  ;  Sheriff  of 
Fife.     Born  1750,  died  1803. 
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I  danced  two  Country  dances,  one  with  Mr.  Hope  of 
Pinkie,  the  other  with  Mr.  Joseph  M'Cormick.  I  liked 
that  Assembly  much  better  than  the  other  one.  The 
Dutchess  of  Gordon1  was  at  it.  Friday  I  went  to  the 
Concert  about  7.  There  was  an  immense  crowd  at  it, 
we  could  hardly  get  seats.  I  was  very  much  pleased  with 
Madame  Mara's2  performances.  Mr.  Charmichel,  Lady 
Lauderdale,3  Lord  Maitland,  the  Miss  Gordons,  and 
a  great  many  other  fine  ladies  were  obliged  to  sit  in 
the  Orchestra.  Saturday,  I  went  to  the  practising, 
and  saw  a  great  number  of  my  acquaintances ;  Mr. 
Duff,  Mr.  M'Dowall  Grant,  Anne  Duff,  Eliza  Grant, 
Jane  Colquhoun,  the  Baileys,  etc.  etc.  Sunday,  went 
to  church;  Monday,  C.  M 'Knight  Breakfasted  here; 
Wednesday,  the  Miss  Dundases  came  to  tea.  Friday, 
Mr.  John  Gloag,  Henrietta,  and  Martha  Gloag,  a 
Mr.  Johnstone,  Miss  Cockburn,  and  Patrick  Tennent, 
all  dined  here.  Saturday,  they  all  dined  at  Mr. 
Dillon's,4  the  Miss  M 'Knights  and  some  other  people 
were  there ;  Saturday  forenoon,  I  first  called  on  Mrs. 
Dewar,  then  went  a  while  to  the  practising,  from  there  I 
went  down  to  dine  at  Pilrig ;  the  company  consisted 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Gibson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russel, 
Mr.  John  Balfour,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomson,  Louisa 
Wilson  and  myself.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  easy  party. 
I  stayed  all  night  and  came  up  next  forenoon  in  time  for 
church.      Thursday   next,  we   all   dined   at   Mr.    Andrew 

1  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Maxwell  of  Monreith,  Bart. ;  married,  1767, 
Alexander,  fourth  Duke  of  Gordon. 

2  Gertrude  Elizabeth  Schmeling,  born  at  Cassel  1749,  married  Johann  Mara, 
and  sang  in  London  1784-7,  1790- 1802,  and  again  in  18 16.  After  a  rather 
unfortunate  life  she  died  1833.     She  sang  chiefly  in  Handel's  music. 

3  Eleanor,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Anthony  Todd;  married,  15th  August 
1782,  James,  eighth  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  Lord  Maitland  was  her  eldest  son, 
James,  born  12th  May  1784. 

4  John  Dillon,  writer,  20  North  Frederick  Street. 
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Bonar's,1  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Bonar2  were  there  also, 
also  Dr.  Kemp3  and  his  daughter,  and  Mr.  Bertram,  Mr. 
Bruce,  and  a  Miss  Charmichael.  Mrs.  Bonar  has  some  fine 
children,  they  were  a  great  amusement  to  us.  I  went  to 
the  Fasterns  E'en  Assembly,  on  Tuesday.  There  were  a 
great  number  of  people  at  it,  however  I  did  not  like  it  as 
well  as  the  former  one.  The  Tuesday  following  I  went  to 
Gow's  Ball,  with  Mrs.  Fergusson.  There  was  an  immense 
crowd  at  it,  so  much  that  neither  the  Miss  S tidings,  nor  I 
attempted  to  dance.  I  saw  a  great  number  of  my  acquaint- 
ances there — Lady  Colquhoun 4  and  Jane  were  there,  the 
Baillies  and  Mrs.  Johnstone,  the  Miss  Lochs,  Miss 
Horsburgh,  Mrs.  David  Balfour,  Louisa  Wilson,  besides 
a  great  number  of  Gentlemen,  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
mentioning.  I  staid  all  night  at  Mrs.  Fergusson's.  I  for- 
got to  tell  you  that  Louisa  Balfour  dined  with  us  that  day. 
...  I  dined  at  Mrs.  Dewar's  one  day  very  lately,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Forest 5  and  Chalmers  were  there,  also  Dr.  Davidson 
and  Miss  Mary.  Willie  was  asked,  but  could  not  go,  as  he 
was  busy  writing  a  marriage  contract ;  and  you  know 
things  of  that  kind  cannot  stand.  Miss  Mary  sung  several 
songs,  most  delightfully,  and  without  any  pressing,  which  I 

1  Andrew  Bonar  of  Ratho. 

2  Alexander  Bonar,  Broughton,  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Ramsays,  Bonars 
and  Co.,  bankers. 

3  John  Kemp,  D.D.,  minister  of  the  Tolbooth  Church  ;  married  (ist),  in  1780, 
Beatrix,  daughter  of  Andrew  Simpson,  merchant,  Edinburgh  ;  (2nd),  in  1797, 
Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  George,  Earl  of  Northesk ;  (3rd),  in  1799,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John,  Earl  of  Hopetoun.  By  his  first  marriage  he  had  a  son, 
David,  who  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun  of  Luss,  Bart., 
and  a  daughter,  Agnes,  who  is  the  daughter  mentioned  in  the  text. 

4  Mary,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  James  Falconer  of  Monktown ;  married 
1773  Sir  James  Colquhoun  of  Luss,  Bart.  Jane  was  her  eldest  daughter;  she 
married  in  1803  David  Kemp  of  Balsusney. 

5  James  Forrest,  W.S.,  third  son  of  John  Forrest,  merchant,  Edinburgh ; 
born  1744,  died  1820  ;  married,  1776,  Catherine,  only  daughter  of  James 
Forrest  of  Comiston. 
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liked  very  much.  We  went  to  the  practising  on  Saturday, 
the  Miss  Gordons  of  Braid1  were  there  ;  Miss  Gordon  was 
very  ridiculously  dressed,  Charlotte  looked  very  well.  Sir 
James  Dalziel 2  was  with  them.  He  is  a  constant  attendant 
of  Charlotte's,  and  they  [say]  it  will  be  a  match.  I  think  I 
must  now  conclude  this  long  journal,  as  I  am  so  soon  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  in  the  meantime  believe 
me  to  be  your  truly  affectionate  Sister, 

'M.  M'Intosh.' 

There  is  a  miniature  at  Pilrig — unnamed  and  unrecog- 
nised— which  we  sometimes  think  may  be  the  presentment 
of  this  little  lady,  who  enjoyed  all  those  breakfasts  and 
suppers,  assemblies,  and  '  practisings.'  If  the  surmise  is 
correct,  then  she  was  far  too  pretty  a  little  person  to  have 
merited  only  one  country  dance  at  the  Queen's  Assembly 
when  she  was  in  all  her  bravery  of  white  and  gold,  of 
feathers  and  'knotts.'  She  has  a  quantity  of  dark  red  hair 
all  over  her  forehead,  shading  large  pathetic  brown  eyes. 
She  has  a  lovely  complexion,  and  a  sweet  red  mouth.  If 
the  miniature  is  not  one  of  the  Mackintoshes,  it  is  difficult 
to  know  whose  it  can  be.  She  had  a  short  life,  poor  little 
lady,  and  one  wonders  who  among  the  many  '  gentlemen 
not  worth  mentioning '  would  have  been  the  wooer  and  the 
winner,  if  she  had  lived  to  make  her  choice. 

1  Daughters  of  Charles  Gordon  of  Cluny,  who  had  acquired  the  Hermitage 
of  Braid. 

2  Sir  James  Dalziel  of  Binns,  Bart.  Born  7th  July  1774  ;  was  in  the  Army, 
and  died  unmarried  1st  February  1841  ;  so  the  projected  match  did  not 
come  off. 
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JAMES  BALFOUR  AND  ANNE  MACKINTOSH 

In  1805  Louisa  Balfour  chose,  from  among  her  admirers, 
James  Mackenzie  of  Craig  Park,  near  Glasgow.  She  was 
staying  with  the  Mackintoshes'  uncle,  Dr.  Robert  Balfour, 
and  in  his  church  (the  'outer  High')  was  seen  by  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  then  Lord  Provost  of  the  city.  It  was  'love  at 
first  sight '  with  him,  and  he  promptly  sought  her  acquaint- 
ance and  won  her  favour.  The  '  Lady  Mayoress,'  as  her 
brother  James  calls  her  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  wife, 
was  evidently  happy  in  her  married  life ;  she  lived  to  be 
as  beautiful  an  old  woman  as  she  was  a  young  one. 

In  1805  Anne  Mackintosh,  then  a  girl  of  nineteen  or 
twenty,  came  to  visit  her  sister  in  Merchant  Street.  While 
there  she  got  one  morning  a  letter  which  proved  fatal  to 
the  aspirations  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  42nd,  if  indeed 
he  still  aspired. 

4  Mr.  James  Balfour,  Jun.,  with  kind  regards,  to  Miss 
Anne  Mackintosh,  will  do  himself  the  pleasure  of  waiting 
upon  her  to-morrow  forenoon,  if  she  is  to  be  at  home,  and 
will  permit  him,  at  eleven  0  clock. 

'  28  Greenside  Place,  December  26,  1805.' 

John  Balfour's  eldest  son,  now  a  W.S.  on  his  own 
account,  has  greatly  dared  and  made  his  proposal  in  due 
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form  to  his  lady-love.  How  she  received  his  addresses  we 
have  to  imagine,  but  he  was  successful,  and,  poor  man,  had 
the  bad  luck  to  catch  cold,  as  his  next  letter  tells  us  : — 

'Pilrig  House,  Deer.  29th,  1805. 

1  My  dear  Miss  Anne, — The  slight  cold  which  I  had 
caught  encreased  so  much  yesterday,  that  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  sending  an  apology  for  not  dining  abroad,  and 
have  been  confined  to  bed  with  it  all  day.  Mr.  Russel, 
who  has  been  with  me,  says  that  there  is  nothing  material 
the  matter  with  me,  but  that  I  must  keep  the  house  for 
some  time.  I  shall  therefore  be  prevented  from  doing 
myself  the  pleasure  of  breakfasting  with  you  to-morrow 
morning,  as  Mr.  Gloag  would  acquaint  you  I  intended.  I 
regret  this  exceedingly,  as  I  have  much  to  say  to  you, 
which  must  be  delayed  till  I  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
you,  which  I  sincerely  trust  will  be  very  soon.  It  made 
me  extremely  happy  to  learn  from  the  conversation  I  had 
with  Mr.  Gloag  yesterday,  that  the  proposals  I  had  the 
honour  of  making  you,  met  with  his  and  your  sister's 
approbation.  He  mentioned  a  wish  of  your's  to  which  I 
most  heartily  assent,  that  we  should  have  no  company  on 
Sundays.  I  never  have  been  accustomed  to  have  Company 
on  that  day,  hitherto  generally  dining  with  my  father  at 
Pilrig,  and  I  humbly  flatter  myself  that  when  we  come  to 
talk  upon  the  subject  of  Religion,  our  sentiments  will  be 
found  compleatly  to  coincide.  I  beg  to  mention,  My  dear 
Anne,  because  I  think  it  will  give  you  pleasure,  that  my 
mother,  to  whom  I  last  night  related  what  was  going 
forward,  is  quite  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  getting  you 
for  a  Daughter.  She  would  have  been  happy  with  any 
person  who  might  have  been  my  Choice,  but  she  already 
looked  upon  you,  from  your  intimacy  with  Louisa,  as  in  a 
manner  a  child  of  the  family.  May  I  presume  to  ask  of 
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you  to  favour  me  with  a  few  lines  in  the  course  of  to-morrow, 
if  it  were  no  more  than  to  say  how  you  are.  It  would 
exhilirate  my  spirits,  and  as  the  state  of  the  spirits  have  a 
great  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  body,  I  am  sure  it  would 
prove  a  more  effectual  specific  than  any  of  the  nostrums 
from  the  Apothecary's  Shop.  Believe  me,  I  feel  a  greater 
interest  now,  than  I  did  formerly,  in  the  preservation  of  my 
health,  as  I  trust  I  have  the  prospect  of  much  happiness 
in  the  Union  with  the  Partner  of  my  Choice.  If  there  is 
anything  improper  in  the  request,  forgive  the  presumption 
which  has  led  to  it,  and  believe  me,  with  the  tenderest 
regard,  My  Dearest  Anne,  Yours  most  affectionately, 

'Jas.  Balfour,  Junr. 

'  Should  you  be  so  obliging  as  to  write  me,  you  can 
forward  it  by  a  Chairman,  under  cover  to  my  Mother.' 

We  see,  in  the  above  letter,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gloag 
were  the  only  arbiters  of  Anne  Mackintosh's  fate  matri- 
monially. Her  father  is  not  alluded  to,  as  already  he 
had  been  taken  away  from  his  children.  His  letters  to  his 
daughters  go  on  until  January  1803.  His  death  is  believed 
to  have  taken  place  in  that  year.  There  is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Robert  Balfour,  minister 
of  the  outer  High  Church,  Glasgow,  who  had  married,  as 
his  second  wife,  in  1787,  Catherine,  another  daughter  of 
Archibald  M 'Gilchrist  of  North  bar,  which  tells  the  few 
details  there  were  to  tell.  No  date  is  on  the  copy.  He 
was  probably  at  Merchant  Street  when  he  died,  as  Dr. 
Balfour  tells  that  his  daughter  Eliza,  thinking  him  later 
than  usual  of  coming  down  in  the  morning,  entered  his 
room,  and  to  her  dismay  found  him  lying  on  the  floor, 
partly  leaning  on  the  bed,  and  breathing  heavily.  Poor 
Eliza  threw   her   arms  round  him,   calling  '  Father,'    but 
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there  was  no  response.  Then  she  ran  '  screaming ' 
downstairs  to  Mr.  Gloag.  He,  with  assistance,  got  the 
old  man  into  bed :  the  Doctor  was  sent  for  and  came, 
but  all  was  in  vain.  He  never  rallied,  or  recognised 
his  children,  or  showed  any  sensibility,  but  passed  away 
in  half  an  hour  from  the  time  that  Eliza  found  him — 
the  numbered  hours,  as  his  brother-in-law  says,  were 
fulfilled,  '  sin  died  with  him,  his  enemies  were  fully  van- 
quished, the  time  of  grievous  amazement  to  his  suffering 
Children  and  friends,  wiped  for  ever  all  tears  from  his 
eyes.'  A  gentle,  handsome  old  face  it  is  which  we  find  in 
the  two  small  portraits  of  him  which  are  at  Pilrig — long 
nose,  high  forehead,  and  blue  eyes. 

Probably  his  two  unmarried  daughters  made  their  home 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gloag.  Both  at  least  were  there  when 
James  Balfour  came  a-wooing.  James's  daring  request  for 
a  letter  was  evidently  granted,  and  he  was  very  grateful 
for  the  grace.  He  had  had  rheumatic  pains,  but  fortun- 
ately they  were  relieved,  and  no  smart  left  but  that 
'  pleasing  Smart,  occasioned  by  the  Lovetipt  arrow  of  the 
Little  Blindfold  God.'  On  the  31st  December  he  is  still 
in  bed,  but  '  although  separated,  do  not  imagine  that  I  do 
not  enjoy  much  sweet  converse  with  you.  Many  are  the 
hours  which  I  pass,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  your  sup- 
posed presence,  communicating  to  you  all  my  thoughts, 
and  all  my  intentions,  and  receiving  in  return,  a  sympathetic 
smile  of  approbation. 

'  I  cannot  express,  My  Dearest  Anne,  all  the  Happiness 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  yesterday's  date  produced  to 
me.  Independently  of  the  mark  of  goodness  and  attention 
in  sending  it,  the  terms  in  which  it  is  written  are  highly 
gratifying.  You  beg  me  to  let  you  know  now  and  then, 
how  I  am,  as  you  suppose  it  will  not  be  proper  for  me  to 
venture  soon  out.  You  confess  an  anxiety  to  know  how 
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I  am,  and  you  cannot  help  feeling  an  interest  in  my  health 
and  welfare.  These  are  not  the  expressions  of  ordinary 
friendship,  or  of  common  politeness,  and  far  less  of  cold 
indifference.  They  must  proceed  from  some  other  source, 
more  nearly  connected  with  the  warmer  Influence  of  the 
Heart.  Shall  I  trace  them  to  a  return  of  Sentiments, 
similar  to  those  which  it  is  my  pleasure  to  avow  I  bear 
towards  you  ?  Shall  I  look  upon  them  as  the  propitious 
harbinger  of  the  Union  which  it  is  my  chiefest  wish  to 
Obtain  ?  Yes  my  Anne,  they  speak  the  anxious  solicitude 
of  deep  regard  and  tender  affection.' 

After  her  gracious  letter,  the  poor  wooer  looks  forward 
eagerly  to  taking  a  '  coach '  next  day,  and  driving  over  to 
see  the  lady,  between  ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning.  It 
is,  his  mother  says,  a  severe  attack  of  a  '  kind  of  influenza, 
which  it  seems  is  raging  at  present,'  which  had  chosen  this 
most  inopportune  moment  to  lay  him  low.  Poor  wooer, 
the  day  seems  to  have  been  fixed,  and  then  the  gentleman, 
presumably  on  account  of  his  health,  had  to  put  the 
marriage  off,  and  what  with  the  depression  of  spirits  caused 
by  the  slow  departure  of  the  Influenza  Fiend,  and  what 
with  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  and  the  temporary 
separation  between  himself  and  the  adored  object,  the 
letter  of  the  20th  February  1806  is  sorrowful  enough. 

'  My  dearest  Love, — I  would  fain  write  to  you  in 
spirits,  but  my  mind  is  ill  at  ease  indeed.  To  have  the 
Cup  of  Bliss  dashed  from  my  lips,  when  so  nearly  beginning 
to  sip,  is  more  than  my  Philosophy  can  bear  up  against. 
You  cannot  conceive  how  distressed  I  am,  in  having-  to 
put  off  our  Nuptials,  not  only  on  account  of  its  being  an 
event  on  the  Compleation  of  which  I  have  built  the  hopes 
of  the  Highest  happiness,  but  much  more  so,  lest  the 
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circumstance  may  have  occasioned  the  smallest  uneasiness 
to  you.  O  Ann,  let  me  hear  how  you  made  out  your  journey 
to-day,  I  was  cut  to  the  heart  at  being  obliged  to  part  from 
you — you,  somehow  or  another,  looked  more  lovely  than 
ever  I  saw  you,  the  sacrifice,  therefore,  was  proportionately 
greater.  .  .  .  Baillie  and  I  Propose  leaving  this  early  on 
Monday  morning,  so  as  to  be  at  Glasgow  by  One  o'clock, 
when  the  Ceremony  can  take  place  about  two.  But  I 
would  not  have  you  at  present,  make  any  arrangements 
either  as  to  this,  or  any  engagements  with  our  friends, 
until  you  hear  from  me  again,  which  you  shall  by  the 
Saturday  evening's  post,  by  which  time  I  shall  be  able  to 
write  with  greater  precision  upon  all  these  points,  so 
request  Dr.  Balfour  to  have  the  Goodness  to  send  to  the 
postoffice  on  Sunday  morning  for  the  letters.  It  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  work  of  Mercy,  if  not  of  necessity.'  He 
earnestly  begs  her  not  to  allow  any  of  their  friends  to  ask 
them  to  dinner  on  this  very  casual  wedding  day.  'It  is,'  he 
says  severely,  '  extremely  mistaken  kindness  in  friends  to 
ask  us  to  do  that  which  is  so  extremely  disagreeable.' 
He  himself  '  has  just  finished  a  solitary,  and  most  comfort- 
less meal,  and  am  so  low  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  write.' 
The  next  day  he  writes  that  he  is  much  better.  On  the 
following  day  his  plans  are  more  matured.  He  will  not  be 
able,  because  of  business,  to  reach  Glasgow  before  dinner 
on  Monday,  but  hopes  for  the  pleasure  of  drinking  tea 
with  his  dearest  Anne — the  ceremony  can  then  be  either 
that  evening  or  next  morning — the  morning  would  be 
perhaps  best,  as  he  might  be  late  ;  but  she  had  better  say 
nothing  about  this  to  the  friends  till  Monday.  This  letter 
winds  up  with  an  earnest  injunction  :  '  My  dearest  love, 
remember  to  put  a  string  to  your  watch.  Steel  chains 
never  being  to  be  depended  on  till  they  are  fairly  tried, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  were  you  to  lose  my  first,  best,  gift.' 
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Monday  was,  after  all,  the  day  upon  which  this  little 
love-story  reached  its  consummation.  Business  must  have 
proved  complaisant,  and  before  dinner,  with  little  of  the 
ceremony  which  we  expect  on  marriage  occasions,  but 
with  much  seriousness  and  sincerity,  James  took  Anne  to 
be  his  wedded  wife,  and  brought  her  home  to  Pilrig  on 
the  following  Wednesday. 

1  My  Dearest  Margaret,'  writes  Louisa  Mackenzie  on  the 
Monday  evening,  '  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that 
I  have  this  day  witnessed  a  most  solemn  and  interesting 
service,  before  dinner.  You  will  understand  that  I  mean 
to  say  that  Anne  is  now  my  Sister.  Mr.  M.  added  a 
postscript  to  a  letter  to  my  Mother,  and  meant  to  have 
desired  her  to  inform  you  of  this,  but  he  wrote  in  the 
hurry  and  bustle  of  company.  I  sincerely  wish  that  all 
happiness  may  attend  them,  and  happiness  flow  to  us  all 
from  this  connection.  Anne  behaved  very  well  indeed  on 
the  occasion — I  hope  to  be  able  to  write  you  soon  at  more 
length. — Believe  me  to  be,  in  haste,  your  sincere  friend, 
with  unaltered  affection,  Louisa  Mackenzie.' 
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IN  THE   FIRST   DECADE  OF  THE   NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 

The  cloud  which  had  darkened  the  bright  sky  over  the 
young  Mackintoshes  was  not  to  be  immediately  lifted,  and 
only  about  six  weeks  after  her  marriage  Anne  was  to  meet 
a  great  sorrow.  Margaret's  innocent  little  dissipations 
had  been  put  an  end  to  by  her  father's  death.  There  had 
been  other  troubles  in  the  Gloag  family  since  then  ;  for 
one  thine  the  death  of  a  Miss  Gloag,  either  aunt  or  sister, 
which  had  befallen  in  Merchant  Street,  and  also  the  death 
of  a  child  in  February  1806,  which  had  specially  crushed 
Eliza  Gloag.  But  in  April  sweet  Margaret  had  to  go.  She 
often  had  'had  cold' — everybody  in  her  letters  seem  to 
1  have  colds.'  At  the  time  of  Anne's  marriage  there  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  much  amiss  with  hery  Eliza  was 
the  invalid.  On  the  8th  of  April  Louisa  writes  a  loving 
and  appreciative  letter  of  condolence  with  Anne  and  Eliza 
on  the  death  of  their  sister,  and  says  with  obvious  sincerity, 
'  Few  knew  her  better,  none  was  more ,  sensible  of  her 
worth,  or  valued  her  more  than  I  did.  Such  is  the  loss  I 
have  made,  one  that  is  felt  in  no  small  degree,  and  felt  not 
for  the  present  only.  Many  occurrences — I  may  call  them 
daily — will  bring  her  to  my  mind  with  many  endearing 
circumstances.'  After  this  the  little  sister  and  all  her 
letters  pass  out  of  the  history.  The  house  in  Merchant 
Street  seems  to  have  been  given  up  about  this  time,  and 
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the  Gloags  went  out  to  Limefield,  where  Anne  often  stayed 
with  Eliza,  and  when  she  was  there  she  received  constant 
affectionate  letters  from  the  lover  husband. 

They  set  up  house,  in  the  first  instance,  in  Dublin  Street 
— later  they  moved  to  Albany  Street.  '  I  went  and 
looked,'  says  James  in  one  of  his  letters — he  rarely  dated 
them,  so  it  is  difficult  to  place  them — '  at  the  house  in 
Northumberland  Street.  It  is  a  very  grand  one  '  ;  but  he 
fears  it  is  too  expensive.  In  the  same  letter  the  proud 
father  of  the  eldest  little  girl,  Margaret  (born  1807),  adds, 
1 1  am  affraid  the  description  you  give  of  Maggie  proceeds 
from  partiality.  The  girl,  it  is  true,  is  well  enough,  but  so 
is  other  children — therefore  don't  be  proud.  However 
you  may  give  her  a  kiss  from  Papa,  which  he  will  after- 
wards repay.'  Again  he  writes  that  '  I  have  found  the 
carpet  laid  in  the  dining-room — it  looks  most  beautiful ; 
the  bed  was  also  put  up,  and  is  extremely  grand !  I  had 
Mr.  Gloag,  Ferguson,  and  Gilbert  Bertram  dining  with 
me  ;  they  were  most  unmerciful  in  the  wine  way — they 
had  no  less  than  seven  bottles.  I  trust  everything  will  be 
ready  next  week  for  the  reception  of  you,  my  Anne.'  '  Of 
all  the  domestic  news,'  he  writes,  '  there  is  nothing  to  tell 
you  of  that  will  strike  you  more  than  the  Death  of  Poor 
Gray,  our  Uncle's  favourite  Cat.  Having  lived  to  a 
considerable  old  age  with  much  usefulness  to  society,  he 
departed  this  life  a  few  evenings  ago,  much  lamented  by 
all  who  knew  him ;  and  his  remains  were  accompanied  to 
the  grave  by  a  numerous  train  of  unfeigned  mourners. 
None  will  regret  him  more  than  Our  Uncle,  whose  con- 
stant companion  he  was.'  Soon  it  was  the  death  of  poor 
Gray's  master  which  James  chronicles. 

Over  the  old  letters  one  can  dwell  too  much ;  but  their 
very  trivialities  make  real  the  life  of  a  century  ago.  One 
is   interested,  for  instance,   to  hear  the  story  of  James's 
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breakfast.  '  I  have,'  he  says,  'altered  my  system  of  living 
this  week.  I  have  given  up  marmalade  and  bacon,  and 
take  nothing  but  a  little  milk  and  water  to  my  breakfast, 
upon  which  I  am  thriving  so  amazingly  that  I  daresay 
our  little  Peg  will  not  know  me.  I  hope  the  sweet  jewel 
is  doing  well  and  behaving  herself  in  the  absence  of  her 
Papa.' 

His  experiments  in  dieting  lasted  to  an  extreme  old 
age,  and  the  bottle  of  ground  ginger — a  condiment  which 
he  used  to  make  his  black  coffee  at  breakfast-time  more 
digestible — still  lives  in  the  memory  of  his  grandchildren. 

In  August  1807  he  writes  to  tell  his  wife  of  the  sudden 
death  of  the  uncle — 'auld  Uncle  Loo' — who  lived  at 
Pilrig.  He  had  been  at  Stirling,  and  left  it  to  dine  with 
the  minister  of  Logie,  and  after  calling  at  the  manse,  he  had 
gone  with  the  minister's  nephew  and  another  young  man 
to  bathe  in  the  Water  of  Allan  before  dinner.  Diving 
into  a  deep  pool  he  took  cramp,  and,  knowing  that  neither 
of  the  lads  could  swim,  he  forbade  them  to  attempt  to 
rescue  him,  as  it  would  be  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and 
calmly  sank.  One  of  the  youths  ran  a  mile,  minus  his 
clothing,  to  the  nearest  farm  in  search  of  help,  which  was, 
of  course,  too  late.  His  brother,  with  his  son  Melville, 
went  to  Stirling,  and  the  body  was  brought  home  and 
buried.  He  was  aged  sixty-one.  His  sudden  death 
obliged  James  and  Anne  to  put  off  one  of  the  little 
'jaunts'  in  which  the  former  had  a  great  delight. 

The  intercourse  with  the  Gloags  was  very  close.  Eliza 
was  always  in  more  or  less  bad  health  ;  her  brother-in-law 
did  his  very  best  to  diagnose  her  ailments,  and  urgently 
assures  her  in  many  kindly  letters  that  only  her  nerves 
are  at  fault,  and  that  nerves,  though  uncomfortable,  are 
not  dangerous.  The  poor  lady  by  an  early  death  justi- 
fied her  complaints,  and  proved  him  in  the  wrong. 
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Things  were  not  very  bright  in  either  home  now — Anne 
in  Edinburgh  was  often  ill  and  languid ;  at  Limefield 
Mr.  Gloag  was  falling  into  bad  health  ;  and  Eliza  was 
always  delicate.  In  1808  the  second  child — a  little  boy — 
was  born  to  James  and  Anne,  and  was  called  John,  after 
his  grandfather.  He  was  ailing  from  the  first,  and  only 
lived  three  years. 

In  1808  also,  Lewis,  the  third  son  of  the  laird  of  Pilrig, 
married  Helen  Smith,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Sir  John 
Smith  of  Grote  Hill;  but  before  this,  in  1806,  he  had 
become  minister  at  Sorn  in  Ayrshire.  James  writes  to 
his  wife  an  account  of  the  ordination,  which  took  place  on 
the  28th  August.  He  and  'Willie  Balfour'  went  to  Kil- 
marnock, where  they  dined.  '  After  finishing  a  very  com- 
fortable meal  we  proceeded  on  our  further  journey ;  and, 
after  stopping  at  Mauchline,  where  we  drank  tea  with 
Mrs.  Wodrow  [his  grand-aunt],  a  wonderful  old  woman  of 
ninety-three,  we  joined  the  very  hospitable  and  kindly 
attentive  family  at  Sorn  Castle.  My  father  and  mother 
had  arrived  a  little  before  us,  and  were  down  at  the  manse, 
scarcely  a  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  Castle.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  situations  you  can  possibly  imagine, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  my  Brother  will  find  himself  most 
comfortable  and  happy  in  it.  The  proceedings  of  yester- 
day commenced  at  12  o'clock  ; — Mr.  Cunningham  of  Dailly 
presided.  He  did  wonderfully  well,  preaching  a  most 
excellent  discourse  from  1st  Thess.  2nd  and  4th.  At 
3,  we  had  a  grand  dinner  at  the  Schoolhouse,  at  which 
were  present  51  gentlemen.  The  ladies  dined  at  the 
Castle.  I  assure  you  we  spent  a  very  pleasant  day. 
On  Monday  we  propose  being  in  Glasgow  before  dinner, 
when  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  meet  my  Best  Beloved, 
and  to  find  that  she  is  a  great  deal  better.' 

The  kindest  and  most  thoughtful  of  brothers-in-law  was 
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James  Balfour,  many  of  whose  letters  to  Eliza  Gloag  are 
preserved.  Her  bad  health  was  evidently  a  weight  on  his 
mind,  and  he  devoted  much  thought  to  her  troubles.  Mr. 
Gloag  died  in  January  1810,  apparently  of  consumption. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  quaint  little  vision  of  the  fashions  of 
the  time  comes  into  the  end  of  one  of  James's  brotherly 
letters  to  the  widow  : — 

'  Anne  is  to  send  by  the  Carrier  on  Saturday  the  stockings 
for  Matilda,  silk  handkerchief  for  John  and  Thomas,  and 
a  pair  of  Gloves  for  Miss  Pearson,  the  ones  formerly  sent 
having  been  too  small.  She  sent  to  Miss  Jolly  about  the 
caps,  who  said  there  was  no  other  kind  worn  than  those 
you  got ;  but  these  might  be  made  to  draw  as  far  over  the 
face  as  might  be  wished  for,  either  by  making  the  borders 
broader,  or  by  enlarging  the  front  piece  of  the  cap.  But 
Anne  bids  me  mention  that,  as  they  are  very  neat,  it  is 
almost  a  pity  to  alter  them,  as  you  may  afterwards  not 
dislike  them  of  their  present  size,  and  you  can,  in  the 
meantime,  wear  your  bonnet  in  the  house — a  thing  very 
generally  done.  But  if  you  would  like  broader  caps 
you  might  get  one  or  two,  as  to  which  you  can  let  her 
know.'  Such  a  mastery  of  the  subject  of  cap  borders  on 
the  part  of  a  mere  man  shows  earnest  thought  for  the 
sister-in-law,  who  seems  to  have  been  very  sorrowful  and 
helpless.  She  died  in  18 10  while  her  children  were  yet 
young,  and  the  one  girl,  Matilda,  came  to  live  with  the 
Balfours,  and  was  brought  up  as  a  sister  with  Margaret. 

In  1 8 10  John  Balfour,  the  second  son,  married  Helen 
Buchanan,  daughter  of  Thomas  Buchanan  of  Ardoch,  near 
Loch  Lomond.  In  that  year  also  a  second  son  was  born 
to  James  and  Anne,  but  both  the  little  boys  died  in  181 1. 
The  bad  health  of  the  eldest  son  was  evidently  a  great 
grief  to  the  family,  and  calls  forth  a  long  and  tender  letter 
from  John  Balfour  to  James. 
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In  his  little  booklet,  Records  of  Family  Grace,  my  uncle 
James  gives  a  picture  of  his  grandfather  the  laird,  and  the 
life  at  Pilrig,  as  he  had  heard  the  old  friends  tell  of  it — 
those  who  remembered  the  early  years  of  the  century. 
He  says  : — 

'  I  was  born  on  the  first  anniversary  after  the  death 
of  my  grandfather,  John  Balfour,  and  consequently  did 
not  know  him  personally.  But  I  have  known  many  who 
have  been  familiar  with  him.  He  has  been  described  to 
me  as  a  man  rather  of  short  stature,  and  stout,  who 
powdered  his  hair,  wore  knee-breeches  and  silk  stockings, 
and  walked  with  a  gold-headed  cane.  He  kept  open 
house  at  Pilrig  every  Saturday,  when  the  entertainment 
was  simple,  but  the  circle  of  friends  varied  and  charming. 
Among  those  were  his  relative,  Willie  Adam — as  my 
Grandmother  used  to  call  the  Lord  Chief  Commissioner 
— and  his  nephew,  James  Gibson  Craig  of  Riccarton, 
and  Henry  Dundas  (Lord  Melville),  and  witty  Harry 
Erskine,  and  Sir  Harry  Moncreiff  and  his  distinguished 
son  James,  and  Professor  Russell,  with  Dr.  Jones,1  and  Dr. 
Colquhoun,2  and  Dr.  Davidson,  and  Mr.  Simeon  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  also  many  Gibsons  and  Elliots  and  Pauls,  and 
other  family  connections.  I  have  heard  old  men  recalling 
the  memories  of  those  days,  telling  of  their  reunions, 
sometimes  on  the  summer  evenings  walking  under  the 
venerable  trees  or  down  the  long  straight  avenue  with  its 
elms  and  wide-spreading  beech-trees ;  or  in  the  garden 
whose  southern  slope  looks  up  to  the  grand  city,  with  its 
Castle  rock  and  its  surrounding  hills.  There,  while  the 
distant  bells  were  chiming  their  curfew,  the  party  would 
wander  up  and  down,  entertaining  one  another  with  varied 

1  Thomas   Snell   Jones,  minister  of  Lady  Glenorchy's   Church  ;    born    at 
Gloucester  1754,  died  1837. 

2  The  Rev.  John  Colquhoun,  D.D.,  minister  of  St.  John's  chapel-of-ease  ; 
born  January  1758,  died  27th  November  1827. 
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conversation  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  anecdotes  of  the 
laird,  of  which  he  had  a  great  fund,  were  always  appre- 
ciated, and  which  he  told  with  a  manner  which  was 
delightful  from  its  suavity  and  easy  cheerfulness.  His 
wife  was  very  beautiful.  I  recollect  Sir  James  Gibson- 
Craig  saying  that  he  thought  her  the  most  lovely  woman 
he  had  ever  seen.  I  remember  her  only  in  her  age,  when 
her  tall  and  elegant  figure  was  slightly  bent.  I  can  recall 
her  now  so  vividly,  with  her  spotted  shawl  and  the  black 
bonnet  which  she  always  wore  both  in  the  house  and  out 
of  doors.  In  her  disposition  seriousness  and  vivacity  were 
finely  mingled,  and  her  conversation  was  made  racy  by 
frequent  expressive  Scots  phrases  spoken  in  the  old 
dialect  of  her  native  land  before  it  had  begun  to  be  con- 
sidered vulgar.' 

This  graphic  picture  of  what  can  be  known  of  Pilrig  in 
the  beginning  of  last  century  leaves  little  to  be  said.  One 
has  often  heard  that  Jean  Balfour  used  to  stand  in  the 
afternoon  at  the  'garden  door,'  watching  for  her  husband's 
return  from  business  in  Leith.  She  would  see  him  come 
down  the  long  green  avenue  and  through  the  little  gate 
at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  to  the  warm,  sweet  welcome 
which  always  awaited  him  after  his  many  business  troubles. 
We  have  no  portrait  of  John,  and  can  only  form  an  idea 
of  his  appearance  from  such  recollections  as  those  we  have 
quoted.  Dr.  George  Balfour  writes  of  him,  '  As  Deputy 
Commissary  Wemyss  used  to  say  (he  sat  behind  him  in 
the  West  Church),  he  was  the  handsomest  man  he  ever 
saw.'  He  got  very  stout  in  his  latter  days.  It  is  even 
more  to  be  regretted  that  the  only  portrait  of  his  wife  is  r 
one  painted  in  her  old  age  in  the  big  bonnet  and  spotted 
shawl.  It  is  a  most  inadequate  memorial  of  what  was  so 
fair  a  face.  She  used  jokingly  to  say  that  she  never  had 
her  portrait  painted,  as  no  painter  could  do  justice  to  her 
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beauty !  The  times  were  hard,  one  gathers,  with  John 
and  his  wife,  and  little  money  was  to  spare  for  such 
luxuries  as  portraits  ;  so  we,  their  descendants,  are  the 
poorer  for  the  want  of  them.  True,  heartfelt  religion 
made  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  under  John's  rule,  as 
under  that  of  his  father  and  grandfather.  Although  he 
did  not  attain  to  the  same  length  of  days  as  the  Professor 
did,  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  We  have  the  copy  of  a 
letter  written  by  him  to  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Wodrow,  in  1810, 
of  which  the  original  is  among  the  Wodrow  Family  Papers, 
when  Mrs.  Wodrow,  the  Betty  of  the  first  laird's  family, 
was  an  old  woman  of  ninety-three. 

'Pilrig  House,  i$thjune  1810. 

'  My  dear  Aunt, — In  former  days,  about  thirty-five 
years  ago,  I  used  to  trouble  you  with  an  annual  letter, 
advising  you  that  another  son  was  born  in  the  Family. 
Now  I  have  only  to  say  that  these  sons  are  adding  to  our 
connections  and  comforts,  when  they  take  unto  themselves 
helpmates  such  as  promise  to  make  them  happy  ;  and 
their  happiness  to  gild  the  evening  of  our  days.  Of  those 
James,  as  was  very  proper,  showed  the  first  example.  Then 
the  minister  of  Sorn  followed,  and  now  I  have  the  plea- 
sure to  inform  you  that  John  intends  to  enter  into  the  Holy 
and  happy  state.  The  object  of  his  choice  is  Miss  Helen 
Buchanan,  sister  of  Mr.  Buchanan  of  Balloch1  in  Mrs. 
Rowatt's  neighbourhood.  She  is  a  young  Lady  of  amiable 
disposition  and  good  abilities  and  the  greatest  sunshine  of 
temper,  and  we  humbly  hope  that  through  the  blessing  of 
Kind  Providence  they  will  be  very  happy.  We  had  a 
very  pleasant  visit  lately  from  the  Minister  of  Sorn  and 
his  Lady  and  Son.    The  Son  is  indeed  a  lovely  Child,  and 

1  Mr.  Buchanan  of  Ardoch  purchased  the  property  of  Balloch  about  this 
time. 
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so  affable  that  he  came  to  every  one  in  the  House,  as  if 
he  had  lived  with  them  all  his  days.     He  gained  all  our 
hearts.     We  hear  most   agreeable   accounts   of   Melville 
lately.     Principal  Hill  had  a  letter  from  his  son,  who  is  a 
mate  in  the  ship  where  Melville  is.     He  said  that  Melville 
was  in  good  health  and  conducting  himself  uncommonly 
well,  and  a  Favourite  with  them  all.    We  expect  next  week 
to  have  a  visit  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie  and  their 
three  children.     Oh  what  cause  of  Gratitude  have  we  to 
the  Goodness  of  God  who,  after  all  the  troubles  of  a  Stormy 
and  Tempestuous  Life,  is  crowning  our  old  age  with  so 
many  blessings  and  comforts.     May  our  hearts  be  grati- 
tude and  our  lives  Praise  !     James,  his  Lady  and  Daughter 
are  all  well,  but  their  little  Johnny  is  still  in  a  very  feeble 
and  dangerous  way.     We  have  everything  to  fear  for  him. 
May  Almighty  Goodness  sanctify  the  dispensation,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  to  them  and  to  us  all !    Your  cousin,  Louisa 
Balfour,  died  on  Sunday  last,  and  has  now  left  Effie  alone.1 
She  was  a  pious  Christian,  performed  all  her  duties  with 
the  greatest  meekness  and  attention,   and  was  endowed 
with  the  greatest  humility,   of  almost  any  person  I  ever 
knew.     I  trust  she  has  gone  to  reap  a  great  reward. — Dear 
Aunt,  your  affectionate  nephew,  John  Balfour.' 

John  Balfour  died  in  1814,  aged  seventy-four.  Before 
his  death  he  had  seen  a  third  son  born  to  his  eldest  son ; 
his  second  son  had  two  sons  by  that  time  ;  Lewis,  two  sons 
and  one  daughter ;  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie  had  one  son  and 
two  daughters. 

1  Daughters  of  John  Balfour,  third  brother  of  the  first  laird. 
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When  James  Balfour  and  his  wife  came  down  to  live  at 
Pilrig,  their  family  consisted  of  Margaret,  the  eldest — a 
child  of  seven — John,  the  eldest  surviving  boy,  who  was 
born  in  the  same  sad  year  in  which  his  two  little  brothers 
died  ;  and  Jane,  a  two -year- old  baby.  Matilda  Gloag 
must  have  been  by  that  time  a  member  of  the  family. 
Anne  was  a  delicate  woman,  often  ailing,  and  doubtless 
glad  to  have  the  help  and  comfort  of  her  mother-in-law 
Jean  Whytt's  company;  for  the  latter  remained  in  her  son's 
house,  beloved  and  honoured  as  long  as  she  lived,  which 
was  until  her  grandchildren  were  grown  up.  James  Balfour, 
on  succeeding  to  the  property,  found  his  father's  affairs  to 
a  certain  extent  in  confusion,  and  in  order  to  keep  Pilrig 
clear,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  due  honour  to  his 
father's  name,  James  and  his  wife — as  his  great-grand- 
father did  before  him — set  themselves  bravely  to  economise 
and  to  put  things  straight. 

By  1828  things  had  evidently  righted  themselves,  for 
then  he  was  able  to  lay  out  money  on  the  place.  He 
added  to  the  old  house,  filling  in  the  angle  of  the  L  with 
two  large  rooms — the  modern  dining  and  drawing  rooms, 
and  a  hall.  Downstairs  he  made  a  good  laundry  and 
washing-house,  wine-cellar,  dairy,  and  an  extra  servants' 
bedroom.  The  space  now  built  over  had  been  latterly  a 
courtyard  with  offices.      Now  this  accommodation  was  put 
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to  the  side,  and  over  the  door  in  the  court-wall  he  put  the 
Kirkwood  coat-of-arms,  which  had  till  then  been  above 
the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stair.  That  door  was,  of 
course,  now  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  the  old  round 
staircase  suffered  by  the  alterations  to  the  extent  of  the 
loss  of  its  windows.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Burn,  and 
his  addition  to  the  house  was,  for  the  time,  wonderfully 
harmonious  with  the  1638  building.  The  two  new  rooms 
looked,  respectively,  north-west  and  north-east,  and  so  had 
not  the  pleasant  sunshiny  exposure  of  the  old  front  of  the 
house.  The  avenue  to  Pilrig  Street  was  laid  out  at  this 
time,  and  the  lodge  built  there.  That  avenue  was,  in  my 
childhood,  known  as  the  Flower  Avenue,  and  had  on  either 
side,  instead  of  grass,  a  broad  flower-border  filled  with 
herbaceous  plants.  The  gate  into  the  garden,  in  the  days 
when  the  avenue  was  laid  out,  was  reached  by  a  little 
bridge  over  a  tiny  watercourse,  from  which  it  was  always 
called-  the  Bridge  Gate.  The  Broughton  Burn,  on  the 
further  side  of  the  road,  was  even  then  degenerating  from 
its  state  as  a  clear  running  brook,  but  had  not  yet  become 
the  foul  drain  which  it  was  in  later  years,  before  it  was 
decently  interred  in  pipes.  It  crossed  the  old  'grass 
avenue  '  under  a  flat  stone  bridge,  which  was  closed  on  the 
further  side  by  posts  and  bars,  to  prevent  the  incursions 
of  the  live  stock  into  the  hay.  Half-way  up  this  'grass 
avenue '  a  great  clump  of  wild  roses  grew ;  perhaps  a 
vestige  of  the  old  uncultivated  ground  of  a  more  distant 
past.  The  garden  was  laid  out,  as  Scottish  gardens  then 
were,  with  lawns,  flower-borders,  fruit-brakes,  and  veget- 
ables, all  mixed  together.  It  used  to  be  considered  one 
of  the  most  prolific  gardens  near  Edinburgh,  with  its  light 
soil  and  fine  exposure,  and  when  I  remember  it,  was  rich 
in  fruit  and  flowers.  The  apricots  were  golden  on  the 
house-wall,  the  tree  full  of  the  slumberous  buzzing  of 
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bluebottles  in  the  sunshine.  The  white  currants  were 
like  small  grapes ;  all  the  common  fruits  were  in  great 
profusion.  Equally  plentiful  were  the  flowers  ;  my  childish 
memory  chiefly  recalls  the  clumps  of  the  dainty  little  Rose 
de  Meaux  and  the  sweet-scented  pink  Daphne  Cneorum. 
Also  in  the  avenue  were  great  clumps  of  the  stiff  blue 
Eryngium,  which  all  its  flowering  time  was  crowded  with 
bees.  They  loved  its  honey  with  an  indiscriminating  love, 
for  it  had  stupefying  qualities,  and  all  the  ground  in  the 
neighbourhood  would  be  strewn  with  the  brown  persons 
of  the  self-indulgent  little  insects  in  more  or  less  advanced 
stages  of  intoxication.  Perhaps  the  sun  did  not  always 
shine  in  this  garden,  but  the  recollections  of  childhood 
give  no  record  of  rain  or  cold  weather  there. 

However,  all  this  relates  to  a  later  time.  James  Balfour 
keenly  interested  himself  in  his  home  and  in  his  garden. 
His  children  came  and  grew  up  round  him.  After  Jane — 
the  baby  when  they  came  to  Pilrig — James  was  born  in 
1815,  then  Anne  in  18 16  ;  Robert  was  the  third  son,  born 
1 81 8  ;  and  lastly  came  Lewis,  born  in  1820.  He  died  in 
the  same  year.  Five  years  later  Anne  Balfour  herself 
died,  aged  thirty-eight.  She  had  long  been  delicate,  and 
we  hear  of  her  lying  in  bed  in  the  bedroom  in  the  'jamb  ' 
downstairs,  when  her  little  son  John  used  to  fly  to  her 
arms  as  a  refuge  from  the  old  nurse  who  disliked  him. 
He  was  fourteen  years  old  and  at  school  when  that  sweet 
presence  was  taken  away  from  the  home  ; — '  I  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  die,'  she  said,  when  the  doctors  told  her  that 
hope  of  life  was  gone  ;  and  in  1825  she  left  home  and  little 
children  and  the  husband  who  was  so  devoted  to  her. 
She  died  of  consumption,  like  the  other  sisters.  There  is 
no  likeness  of  any  kind  of  her.  The  only  memorial  is  a 
lock  of  light  brown,  pretty,  rather  curly  hair,  preserved 
among  her  husband's  little  treasures,  and  labelled  '  Mrs. 
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Balfour's  hair.'  But  the  one  person  living  now,  who  re- 
members her,  Miss  Jane  Whytt  Balfour,  has  very  pleasant 
recollections  of  visits  to  Pilrig  when  she  was  a  little  girl, 
and  Mrs.  Balfour  was  still  alive — the  recollection  of  a 
very  kind  and  sweet  woman,  whom  the  child  regarded 
with  deep  love  and  admiration.  She  had  light  brown  hair 
— according  to  the  recollections  of  childhood — and  was 
always  charmingly  dressed,  wearing  long  pelisses  of  light- 
coloured  silk.  When  she  drove  down  to  the  sea  to  bathe, 
she  filled  the  '  hackney  coach '  with  happy  children  who 
played  on  the  beach  while  she  had  her  sea-bathing.  A 
sweet  and  kindly  soul,  she  was  ever  planning  for  those 
children's  pleasure. 

The  year  before  Anne  died,  the  Edinburgh  Academy  was 
started  in  Edinburgh — a  school  which  was  founded  with  the 
object  of  supplying  the  best  of  good  classical  education,  com- 
bined with  the  advantage  of  home  life  and  training  for  the 
scholars,  now  that  the  old  High  School  was  overcrowded 
in  the  growth  of  the  town.  The  first  Rector  was  Arch- 
deacon Williams,  a  man  of  scholarship  and  attainments, 
who,  with  the  lapse  of  one  year  of  absence,  acted  as  Rector 
for  the  period  of  twenty-two  years.  In  1824  John  entered 
the  Rector's  class — the  fifth — and  remained  at  the  school 
till  1827.  He  won  the  second  prize  in  each  class  for  the 
three  years  he  was  there.  The  first  year  Alexander  Wood 
was  first,  Balfour  second,  and  Archibald  Tait,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  third.  The  two  succeed- 
ing years  Tait  won  the  medals,  and  John  Balfour  was 
second.  Both  at  the  Academy  and  at  the  University, 
where  he  matriculated  in  1827,  the  latter  proved  himself 
a  very  good  classical  scholar,  especially  an  enthusiastic 
Latinist.  He  had  also  a  not  inconsiderable  talent  for 
verse-making.  In  1831  he  became  a  member  of  the 
famous  old  Edinburgh  Speculative  Society,  where  the 
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ablest  young  men  of  the  day  met  to  discuss  all  subjects, 
reading  essays  and  debating  on  them.  The  roll  of  this 
society  holds  many  a  well-known  name,  and  in  its  debates 
— as  an  old  friend  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  society 
at  the  same  time  (Lord  Moncreiff)  says:  'Balfour  held 
his  own  with  many  able  disputants  in  this  association.  He 
was  a  good  speaker,  of  composed  exterior,  but  with  intense 
and  flowing  thought,  and  unswerving  loyalty  and  truthful- 
ness. He  was  a  man  of  high  ideals  and  thorough  con- 
scientiousness.' The  second  and  third  sons — James  and 
Robert — followed  John,  first  in  the  Academy,  where  James 
began  in  the  first  class,  in  the  year  of  its  commencement, 
and  later  in  the  University.  In  1835  Jonn  became  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet,  and  began 
business  with  his  father  in  Picardy  Place.  James  also 
became  a  W.S.,  6th  June  1839.  Robert  was  trained  to  be 
a  Chartered  Accountant. 

In  1833  Jean  Whytt  died.  She  was  then  eighty-three 
years  of  age.  We  are  told  that  she  lost  her  footing  and 
fell  as  she  came  down  the  circular  staircase,  and  that  the 
injuries  then  received  resulted  in  her  death. 
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CHAPTER    XXXII  I 

THE  YOUNG  GENERATION 

The  later  thirties  and  earlier  forties  saw  a  band  of  young 
people  at  and  about  Pilrig,  and  life  ran  quickly  and  cheerily 
at  first.     There  were  the  three  sons,  all  grown  up,  and  all 
bringing  friends  about  the  house.     Amongst  these  were 
Frederick  Lewis  Maitland  Heriot,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Heriot 
of   Ramornie   in    Fifeshire ;    Francis    Brown   Douglas,   a 
friend  of  James,  who  had  recently  acquired  a  large  for- 
tune from  an  ancestor  who  had  made  money  in  the  West 
Indies;  John  Warrack,   Robert's  friend;  and,  after  1844, 
William  Blaikie,  the  young,  clever,  popular  minister  of  the 
new  Free  Church  at  the  head  of  Pilrig  Street.    Then  there 
were  the  eldest  daughter  and  her  husband,  for  Margaret 
had  married  John  Paul,  minister  of  St.   Cuthbert's — the 
parish  church  of  Pilrig  and  all  the  outlying  districts  of 
Edinburgh.     His  mother  was  Susan  Moncreiff,  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Moncreiff,  Bart.,  and  he  had  succeeded  his 
uncle,    Sir    Henry    Wellwood    Moncreiff,    Bart,    in    the 
ministry  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  a  living  which  his  own  father, 
the  Rev.  William  Paul,  who  died  in   1804,  had  also  held 
for  many  years.     There  were  Jane  and   Anne  :    Jane,  a 
delicately  pretty  girl,  with  a  small  round  face,  dark  eyes, 
and  a  lovely  complexion ;    Anne,   brilliantly  fair,  with   a 
long   face   and   a   tiny  mouth,    too   small    for   her    other 
features;    both   tall    and   graceful.      Most   of  these  were 
keenly    susceptible    to   the   wave   of   Evangelical    revival 
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which  swept  over  Scotland  and  culminated  in  the  Disrup- 
tion of  1843  ;  and  all  threw  themselves  earnestly  into  the 
work  among  the  growing  population  of  the  district.  A 
small  mission  hall,  opened  in  an  old  house  near  Leith 
Walk,  was  the  result  of  their  labours,  and  Sunday  schools 
and  other  work  were  ardently  carried  on.  It  at  last  re- 
sulted in  the  opening  of  Pilrig  Church,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street  from  the  present  building  now  called  by  that  name. 
Of  the  youthful  kirk-session  who  started  the  church  in 
1844  one  survives,  the  veteran  of  the  ranks,  John  Warrack 
— still  an  honoured  member  of  the  church  in  1906. 

Add  to  all  those  young  people  the  large  family  of 
cousins,  children  of  John  Balfour,  the  laird's  brother,  who 
now  inhabited  No.  20  Pilrig  Street.  John  had  succeeded 
to  his  father's  corn-broking  business  in  Leith,  and  was,  at 
this  time,  a  prosperous  merchant.  About  him  his  nephew, 
Dr.  George  Balfour,  writes  in  1902  :  '  I  had  a  visit  from  an 
old  gentleman  on  Saturday,  who  had  been  trained  and 
spent  all  his  business  life  in  Leith — next  door  to  your 
grand-uncle  John's  business  premises.  Him  he  well  re- 
membered coming  to  business  in  what  we  would  now  call 
full  evening  clothes — he  said  he  was  the  thinnest  man  he 
ever  saw  in  his  life.' 

John  Balfour  had  three  sons  by  his  first  marriage — John, 
Graham,  and  Buchanan — born  respectively  in  181 1,  18 13, 
and  1 816.  His  wife,  Helen  Buchanan,  died  in  181 6,  at 
the  birth  of  the  youngest  son  ;  and  in  1825  John  married 
again,  his  second  wife  being  Roberta  Gordon,  daughter  of 
Captain  Robert  Gordon,  of  Invercarron,  Sutherlandshire. 
As  so  often  happened  in  those  days,  there  were  not  want- 
ing friends,  notably  one  old  nurse,  to  assure  the  lads  that 
their  father  was  doing  them  a  cruel  wrong  by  his  second 
marriage.  And  they  were,  urged  to  set  themselves  in 
opposition    to   the   interloper,   and   to   render   her   life   a 
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burden  to  her  when  she  came  among  them.  John,  the 
eldest  boy,  was  fourteen ;  the  youngest  was  nine ;  with 
wisdom  and  justice  beyond  their  years,  the  three  boys 
formed  a  council  meeting  before  the  bride  came  home  to 
debate  the  subject  of  their  attitude  to  her.  While  real- 
ising the  probability  that  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  stranger 
was  coming  among  them,  they  decided,  on  Graham's 
motion,  that  they  would  give  her  one  fair  chance,  and 
try  first  upon  her  'the  effect  of  kindness.'  If  that  failed, 
sterner  courses  would  be  adopted.  When  the  best  and 
truest  and  most  motherly  of  women  arrived  and  took  the 
reins  of  the  household,  the  little  lads  found  that  no  severe 
methods  on  their  part  were  required,  and,  long  as  Roberta 
Gordon  lived,  and  that  was  to  a  good  old  age,  she  found 
her  stepsons  as  loving  and  loyal  as  if  they  had  been 
children  of  her  own.  Of  the  second  family  there  were 
five — Robert,  Hugh,  James,  Jane,  and  Helen  ;  the  first 
born  in  1826,  and  the  youngest  in  1835. 

Not  far  off  lived  Walter  Biggar,  grandson  of  Major 
Henry  Balfour,  the  youngest  son  of  the  first  laird.  Walter 
Biggar  had  a  rather  remarkable  career  in  his  early  life. 
He  was  born  in  1787,  the  son  of  a  linen  manufacturer  in 
Edinburgh,  who  was  the  representative  of  an  old  family, 
the  Biggars  of  Woolmet.  His  father  died  in  his  childhood, 
and  Walter  was  sent  in  his  sixteenth  year  to  his  uncle, 
James  Balfour  at  Danzig,  to  be  trained  for  a  commercial 
life.  There  he  learned  French  and  German  so  thoroughly 
that  his  British  nationality  was  never  suspected.  This  was 
fortunate  at  the  time,  as  he  remained  on  the  Continent  and 
travelled  much  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  when  to  be  recognised  as  a  Briton  was  to  be  promptly 
sent  to  prison.  He  had  an  eventful  time,  full  of  extra- 
ordinary adventures,  sometimes  with  French  troops,  which 
then  occupied  all  Germany,  and  sometimes  with  smugglers, 
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who  were  at  that  time  the  only  means  of  communication 
with  Great  Britain. 

Among  other  experiences,  he  happened  to  be  in  Riga 
during  the  time  it  was  besieged  by  Marshal  Macdonald 
in  1812,  and  along  with  him  resided  two  young  English- 
men. One  morning  during  the  siege  his  friends  sug- 
gested a  walk  to  the  ramparts.  Walter  Biggar  declined, 
as  he  had  other  things  to  do.  When  his  companions 
returned  one  of  them  had  lost  an  arm.  A  sequel  to  this 
occurrence  was  rather  curious.  In  1865,  two  years  be- 
fore his  death,  he  was  spending  the  day  with  his  daughter, 
then  staying  at  an  hotel  in  Bridge  of  Allan.  An  old 
gentleman,  with  an  empty  sleeve  looped  across  his 
chest,  who  was  lodging  in  the  same  house,  after  watching 
him  for  a  while,  came  up  and  said  :  '  Biggar,  do  you 
remember  me  ? '  For  a  moment  Mr.  Biggar  gazed  in 
perplexity,  and  then,  recollection  returning,  he  exclaimed  : 

'  Why,  you  are  Mr. ,  who  was  in  Riga  with  me  during 

the  siege.'  The  two  old  gentlemen  were  promptly  re- 
counting their  adventures,  full  of  reminiscence.  They 
had  not  met  for  fifty-three  years. 

Walter  Biggar,  towards  the  end  of  the  war,  began 
business  in  Leith  in  partnership  with  his  cousin,  one  of 
the  Wolfelee  Elliots,  but  the  commercial  crisis  that  over- 
took the  country  when  Bonaparte  returned  from  Elba 
ruined  this  firm,  like  many  others.  With  his  knowledge  of 
continental  requirements,  Walter  Biggar  realised  the  great 
possibilities  of  the  Scottish  herring  fishery,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  to  developing  that  industry.  He 
settled  in  Banff,  and  was  there  the  pioneer  of  that  export 
trade  which  has  since  grown  to  be  the  principal  source  of 
wealth  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  At  Banff  he  married 
Miss  Anne  Duff,  whose  father,  a  cousin  of  the  Earl  of 
Fife,  had  been  one  of  Prince  Charles's  officers.     Walter 
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Biggar  retired  from  business  in  the  early  forties,  came 
to  live  in  Edinburgh,  and  took  a  house  in  Claremont 
Crescent,  not  far  from  Pilrig.  Here  his  mother,  Louisa 
Balfour,  daughter  of  Major  Henry  Balfour,  resided  with 
him.  She  attained  to  a  great  age.  She  had  a  modest 
pride  in  this  achievement,  and  the  tale  goes  that  when, 
after  the  birth  of  a  grand-daughter  in  the  house,  a 
message  of  inquiry  came,  it  was  worded  thus,  *  Mrs.  So- 
and-so's  compliments,  and  to  ask  for  Mrs.  Blaikie  and 
how  old  Mrs.  Biggar  was  ? '  The  answer  was  returned, 
'  Mrs.  Blaikie  was  doing  well,  and  Mrs.  Biggar  was  eighty- 
seven  last  birthday.'  A  very  tall,  thin  figure,  in  a  closely 
buttoned  frock  coat  and  a  bright  brown  wig,  Mr.  Biggar 
moves  though  our  childhood,  dispensing  barley-sugar  drops 
flavoured  with  snuff — with  strange  old  tales  for  children  to 
listen  to — chiefly  about  his  adventures  in  Germany  and 
Russia  and  the  Low  Countries,  where  once  as  a  wandering 
Scot  he  had  to  ask  his  way,  and  was  directed  in  home- 
like accents  to  go  'richt  oot  ower  de  brig.'  His  daughter, 
Maggie  Biggar,  was  one  of  the  group  of  which  Pilrig  was 
the  centre ;  she  was  engaged  to  William  Garden  Blaikie, 
afterwards  minister  of  Pilrig,  whom  she  married  in  1 845. 

Jane  Balfour,  the  eldest  daughter  now  at  Pilrig,  had 
an  admirer — a  warm  admirer — whose  suit  perhaps  she 
favoured  ;  but  one  relation,  more  officious  than  was  neces- 
sary, on  being  consulted  by  the  gentleman,  calmly  told 
him  that  Mr.  Balfour  would  never  approve  his  proposals 
for  his  daughter,  so  he  need  not  advance  them.  The  too 
self-depreciating  suitor  drew  back,  and  Jane,  was  it  from 
this  cause  or  not,  fell  into  bad  health  and  was  an  invalid 
for  years.  And  Anne  ?  Anne  had  a  suitor  too,  and  they 
used  to  meet  at  the  top  of  the  long  avenue  :  not  interfering 
friends  but  illness  and  death  put  an  end  to  this  romance. 

Among  the  many  visitors  of  the  family  of  the  lady  of 
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the  house,  who  used  to  stay  in  the  hospitable  No.  20 
Pilrig  Street,  was  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Balfour's  named  Annie 
Rainy.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Harry 
Rainy — a  well-known  and  much-honoured  medical  man  in 
Glasgow,  a  Professor  in  the  Glasgow  University.  Annie's 
mother  was  Barbara  Gordon,  sister  of  Roberta  Balfour, 
and  daughter  of  Captain  Gordon  of  Invercarron. 

The  Invercarron  Gordons  were  descended  from  a  long- 
line  of  Highland  ancestry.  They  claim  to  have  come  from 
Aberdeenshire  with  Lady  Jean  Gordon,  daughter  of  the 
fourth  Earl  of  Huntly,  when,  after  Bothwell  had  divorced 
her  to  further  his  marriage  with  the  Queen,  she  married 
Alexander,  eleventh  Earl  of  Sutherland.  That  one  of  her 
brothers  was  the  family  ancestor  is  said — at  all  events  she 
gave  them  land  in  Sutherlandshire.  Robert  Gordon  of 
Halmadary  and  Corrichuran  married  Ann  Mackay,  and 
had  a  son,  Robert,  of  Achness,  who  married  Barbara 
Munro,  daughter  of  Robert  Munro  of  Blairich.  His  son 
Robert,  a  captain  in  the  73rd  Highlanders,  married  a 
Munro  of  Achany,  and  Barbara  Gordon  was  their 
daughter.  This  branch  of  the  family  were  cadets  of  the 
old  house  of  Munro  of  Foulis.  The  head  of  the  Foulis 
family  in  1696  was  Sir  John  Munro,  25th  Baron  of  Foulis, 
known  as  the  '  Presbyterian  mortarpiece,'  from  his  great 
size  and  his  strenuous  defence  of  the  Presbyterian  cause. 
For  this  he  suffered  persecution  and  long  imprisonment. 

Harry  Rainy's  father  was  minister  at  Creich,  in 
Sutherlandshire,  a  man  widely  known  and  much  beloved. 
Of  him  the  story  goes  that,  in  his  early  youth,  he  set  out 
from  his  country  home,  as  many  a  Scottish  lad  did  then,  to 
tramp  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  expected  to  receive  the 
education  which  would  fit  .  him  for  the  ministry.  The 
money  to  serve  him  there,  saved  with  pains  and  care  by 
his  godly  parents,  was  all  in  his  pocket;  and  with  high 
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hopes  he  set  out  on  his  way.  He  had  to  pass  through  a 
dark  wood  on  his  route,  and  as  he  went  along,  as  ill  luck 
would  have  it,  he  was  set  upon  by  footpads.  They  did 
not  hurt  the  lad,  but  found  and  laid  violent  hands  on  his 
little  precious  store.  Then  they  left  him  to  reconcile 
himself  as  best  he  could  to  his  loss,  and  went  on  their  way 
rejoicing.  In  that  lonely  wood  the  poor  boy  was  in  utter 
despair.  He  knew  that  the  careful  provision  gathered 
together  by  his  thrifty  parents  could  not  be  replaced,  and 
so,  adieu  to  all  his  high  hopes  of  the  education  which 
meant  so  much  to  him,  the  fulfilment  of  all  his  expecta- 
tions of  service  to  God  and  man.  He  had  a  refuge  in  his 
distress,  and  thither  he  turned.  He  knelt  down  among 
the  dark  fir-trees,  and  feeling  himself  alone  with  God,  he 
told  Him,  viva  voce,  what  had  happened  to  him,  what  his 
need  was  and  his  loss,  and  asked  for  what  help  seemed 
best.  The  answer  came  at  once.  One  of  the  robbers 
returned — not  to  finish  his  cruel  work,  but  to  beg  the 
boy  to  take  back  the  little  fund,  and  to  forgive  him  for 
his  previous  actions. 

So  George  Rainy  went  on  his  way  and  reached 
Aberdeen  in  perfect  safety.  He  married  Anne  Robertson, 
descended  from  the  Robertsons  of  Kindeace,  one  of  the 
families  well  known  in  the  north  for  goodness,  good  looks, 
and  culture.  Her  father  was  Gilbert  Robertson,  minister 
of  Kincardine  in  Ross-shire,  which  lay  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Dornoch  Firth  from  Creich.  He  had,  among  other 
gifts,  the  special  Celtic  one  of  second  sight.  One  day 
he  told  his  daughters  to  prepare  specially  that  evening 
for  a  visitor  who  should  arrive,  and  who  should  be  his 
successor  in  the  parish.  Truly  enough  a  youth  appeared 
to  claim — as  was  the  custom  in  those  days  when  inns  were 
few  or  none  in  the  Highlands — the  hospitality  of  the 
manse.  They  did  not  know  him  then,  but  in  1774, 
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when  Mr.  Robertson  died,  he  was  duly  elected  to  fill 
his  place.1  Of  the  life  at  the  manse  of  Creich  there 
are  interesting  records,  which  show  the  busy  days  which 
passed  in  those  remote  parts.  Money  was  scarce,  but 
other  things  were  plentiful ;  the  wool  of  the  glebe  sheep 
was  shorn  and  spun  and  woven  at  home,  and  the  tailor 
came,  and  there  and  then  made  the  clothes  for  the  house- 
hold. The  shoemaker  came  round  to  fashion  the  hides 
of  the  slain  beasts  into  his  wares,  and  the  very  candles 
were  made  on  the  premises,  from  the  tallow  of  their  own 
sheep.  A  busy  life  and  an  arduous  must  have  been  that 
of  a  minister's  wife  in  those  days  in  the  far  north — one 
which  called  for  qualities  of  government  and  management, 
and  which  made  the  strong  and  stable  characters  that  were 
required  to  live  it  well. 

The  mistress  of  the  manse  at  Creich,  Annie  Robertson, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  family  renowned  for  personal  beauty 
as  well  as  for  higher  qualifications,  and  her  fine  old  face, 
as  it  has  descended  to  us  through  portrait  and  cast,  well 
bears  out  their  claim.  The  old  minister  of  Kincardine 
had  long  declared  that  his  wish  was  to  be  allowed  to  die 
in  the  manse  of  Creich  and  in  the  room  in  which  a  certain 
man  of  God  had  departed.  This  wish  was  granted,  as  he 
did  die  when  on  a  visit  to  his  daughter  and  her  husband, 
and,  a  hard  frost  having  set  in,  the  strange  spectacle  was 
seen  of  his  funeral  train  crossing  the  white  frozen  expanse 
of  the  Dornoch  Firth  on  foot,  when  his  people  carried  all 
that  was  mortal  of  him  to  bury  him  in  the  Kincardine  church- 
yard. Both  George  Rainy  and  his  wife  were  long  remem- 
bered and  warmly  loved  in  the  parish  where  he  laboured. 

This  digression  from  the  family  history  is  not  so  irrele- 
vant as  it  seems,  for  when  Annie  Rainy,  the  grand-daughter 
of  this  house,  came  to  Pilrig  Street,  the  eldest  of  James 

1  He  was  succeeded  by  Andrew  Gallie. 
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Balfour's  sons,  John,  now  a  man  of  thirty  years  of  age 
and  a  W.S.,  set  his  heart  upon  her  as  his  future  wife. 
His  aunt,  Louisa  Mackenzie,  who  lived  near  Glasgow,  was 
acquainted  with  the  Rainys,  and  she  aided  and  abetted 
the  courtship.  They  were  married  at  Dr.  Rainy's  house, 
10  Moore  Place,  Glasgow,  in  1841.  The  bride  stipulated 
that  the  groom  was  not  to  be  wed  in  his  chocolate-coloured 
coat,  which  did  not  seem  to  her  to  be  becoming.  So  he 
chose  a  blue,  with  brass  buttons,  and  Annie  Rainy  wore 
a  little  early  Victorian  frock  of  white  moire,  with  a  small 
close  water,  trimmed  with  blonde  lace.  It  was  made  with 
a  long  pointed  waist,  a  scarf  of  fine  Limerick  lace  was 
draped  as  a  veil  over  her  head,  and  she  had  little  heelless 
white  satin  slippers. 

Before  this  wedding  Jane  Balfour  had  sunk  into 
permanent  invalidism,  and  a  darkening  cloud  of  anxiety 
must  have  taken  away  some  of  the  brightness  of  the 
marriage  rejoicings.  Anne  was  one  of  the  bridesmaids : 
tall  and  brilliantly  fair,  she  had,  one  learns,  a  complexion 
so  delicate  as  to  hint  at  hidden  danger.  When  she  stayed 
in  the  country  with  the  Rainys  before  this,  she  con- 
gratulated herself  much  on  the  appearance  of  one  little 
freckle  as  being  the  symbol  and  precursor  of  improved 
health.  The  two  sisters  were  devoted  to  each  other,  and 
when  Jane's  illness  became  more  and  more  serious,  Anne 
was  her  tender  and  devoted  nurse.  Modern  wisdom 
would  have  said  that  no  better  course  could  have  been 
taken  to  bring  the  doom  upon  her  also.  As  it  was,  what 
was  known  in  those  days  as  •  galloping  consumption ' 
seized  upon  her  in  the  latter  days  of  Jane's  illness.  Within 
a  few  hours  of  each  other  the  two  sisters  died,  on  the  14th 
and  1 6th  of  May  1842.  They  were  buried  on  the  same 
day>.  in  the  old  burial-ground  in  South  Leith — the  second 
time  that  Death  struck  two,  simultaneously,  in  the  house. 
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MENIE 

After  this  John  Balfour  and  his  wife  came  to  Pilrig,  to 
1  keep  house '  for  the  father  and  brothers.  They  had,  after 
their  marriage,  settled  in  a  little  dwelling  in  Warriston 
Crescent,  near  Inverleith  Row,  where  the  young  bride  had 
set  up  her  household  gods  and  received  her  friends  and 
relations  with  much  content.  To  leave  the  home  which 
was  all  her  own  was,  no  doubt,  a  little  trial  to  her  ;  but 
she  came  among  kind  relations  and  friends.  The  crook 
in  her  lot  was  doubtless  the  old  nurse  Menie — Marion 
Drysdale — who,  first  cook  in  the  days  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Balfour,  was  afterwards  made  nurse  —  was  indeed  the 
nurse  whose  harshness  used  to  make  the  poor  little  John 
fly  for  succour  to  his  mother's  sheltering  arms  while  she 
lay  ill  in  bed.  As  the  custom  of  the  times  and  the  house 
was,  when  her  nurslings  needed  her  no  longer,  Menie 
took  the  whole  establishment  under  her  rule.  She  was  an 
outspoken,  unrefined  woman  of  the  old  Scots-servant 
type,  with  little  respect  for  her  masters,  and  she  was  by  no 
means  a  complaisant  member  of  the  new  mistress's  house- 
hold. Stories  of  her  sayings  and  doings,  in  the  forcible 
Doric  of  her  day,  amused  our  youth.  There  was  the  tale 
of  how  she  stood  at  the  shoulder  of  the  master  of  the 
house  while  he  was  dispensing  dinner,  and,  as  he  allowed 
his  conversation  to  monopolise  his  thoughts  to  the  neglect 
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of  his  duty  as  carver,  she  seized  him  by  the  arm  with  a 
remonstrant  shake  and  demanded  sotto  voce>  'What  ails 
ye  at  thon  yane,  Laird  ? ' — indicating  a  lady  whom  he  had 
not  yet  helped.  The  careful  henwife  that  she  was,  she 
insisted  on  a  respectful  consumption  of  the  eggs  she  pro- 
vided for  the  family  breakfast,  and  the  young  men,  with 
simple  wit,  loved  to  turn  the  emptied  egg-shells  upside 
down  in  the  cups,  in  order  to  call  forth  the  wrathful 
exclamation  when  Menie  entered  the  room,  of  'Whae's 
nae  eatit  thir  aig  the  day?'  As  to  the  hens,  when  the 
mistress  suggested  that  a  certain  young  cock  should  be 
slain  to  provide  a  dinner,  Menie  firmly  refused,  because 
she  had  '  promisit  that  yane  his  life.'  Young  Mr.  Maitland 
Heriot  came  to  stay  for  a  night  at  Pilrig,  and  James  his 
friend,  wishful  that  all  should  go  decorously  in  relation  to 
one  whom  he  had  special  reason  for  honouring,  had  a  little 
talk  with  Menie  about  the  morning  duties  which  she,  as 
valet,  should  perform.  '  But  what  am  I  to  dae  wi'  him  ?  ' 
anxiously  she  inquired.  '  Nothing,'  answered  the  in- 
structor, '  but  just  to  take  the  hot  water  can  to  his  door, 
and  knock  and  say,  "  Here's  your  hot  water,  sir.";  And 
in  wrath  the  old  democrat  broke  forth,  '  Sir  him,  indeed ! 
I'll  sir  him  nae  sirs ! ' 

There  came  a  day  when  Menie  was  very  wroth  with 
her  new  mistress  on  account  of  that  mistress's  ignorance 
and  folly.  Menie  wept  with  chagrin  and  rage.  The 
Queen,  on  one  of  her  short  visits  to  Edinburgh,  elected  to 
drive  down  to  Rosebank  Cemetery  in  Pilrig  Street,  to  visit 
the  grave  of  one  of  her  maids,  who  had  died  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  previous  visit  to  the  city.  Mrs.  Balfour  let  all 
the  servants  run  down  to  the  gate  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  royal  visitor.  '  And,'  wept  Menie,  '  when  She  comes 
to  ca'  at  Pilrig  there  '11  be  naebody  but  me  tae  open  the 
door.'  Poor  Menie,  was  she  more  relieved  or  more  dis- 
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comfited  to  find  that  the  Queen  never  realised  that  it  was 
her  part  to  make  this  inconvenient  visit?  When,  years 
after,  Menie  lay  on  her  deathbed,  in  the  room  which  used 
to  be  the  nursery  in  the  days  gone  by,  and  when  she 
knew  that  sudden  illness  had  overtaken  the  master  of  the 
house,  her  last  bon  mot  was,  '  Losh  me!  It's  rale  droll, 
me  an'  the  Laird  gaein'  thegither.'  So  she  went,  though 
the  laird  had  some  weary  years  to  wait  before  he  got  his 
discharge.  With  Menie  went  the  old  world  ;  and  the  nurse 
who  succeeded  and  overlapped  her,  and  served  and  be- 
friended the  house  for  thirty  years  more,  was  less  typical, 
and  more  modern,  with  all  the  old  virtues  of  love  and 
loyalty,  but  with  less  of  the  outspoken  originality  of  the 
past  generation.  Three  nurse-housekeepers  had  reigned 
in  Pilrig  for  one  hundred  consecutive  years.  In  1874  the 
last,  Elizabeth  Mackie,  died,  leaving  a  place  empty  in  the 
home  which  missed  her  for  long. 
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DEATH   OF  JAMES   BALFOUR 

In  1844  James,  the  second  son,  married  Eliza  Maitland, 
the  sister  of  his  friend  Maitland  Heriot,  whose  hot  water 
was  the  source  of  Menie's  difficulty.  Her  father  was 
James  Maitland,  afterwards  Maitland- Heriot,  of  Ramornie 
in  Fife ;  she  was  one  of  an  exceedingly  handsome  family, 
and  was  herself  beautiful  in  youth,  and  lovely  in  old  age. 
They  started  married  life  not  far  from  Pilrig,  in  a  little 
pleasant  place  called  Bonnington  Brae,  where  the  road 
from  Newhaven  crossed  the  Water  of  Leith  —  a  pic- 
turesque place  then,  with  its  mills  and  cottages,  and  the 
pretty  old  bridge.  Now,  alas!  the  growth  of  town  and 
tenements  has  destroyed  its  natural  charm. 

James  Balfour  was  the  father  of  seven  sons  and  one 
daughter,  the  daughter  unfortunately  breaking  the  se- 
quence, and  robbing  number  seven  of  his  rightful  gifts. 
They  were  —  James;  Frederick  Maitland  and  Francis 
Douglas,  twins;  John  Elphinstone  and  Robert  Andrew 
Agnew,  twins ;  Leslie  Melville ;  Emma  Constance ;  and 
Elliot  Southesk. 

In  1847  Robert,  the  third  son,  married  Frances,  the 
second  daughter  of  James  Blaikie  of  Craigie  Buckler,  near 
Aberdeen.  Her  brother  William  had  in  1844  become 
minister  of  the  new  church  at  the  top  of  Pilrig  Street, 
which  had  grown  out  of  the  little  mission  hall.  They  had 
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a  house  in  Claremont  Cresent,  not  a  mile  from  Pilrig,  on 
the  Broughton  Road. 

Robert's  children  were  :  first,  Jane  Garden,  then  came 
James,  Annie  Louisa,  Robert,  Frances  Elizabeth,  Edith, 
William  Adrian  Alexander,  and  Margaret  Ida. 

John  Balfour's  eldest  child,  Annie  Mackintosh,  was 
born  in  1845  at  Dr.  Rainy 's  house  in  Glasgow.  In 
December  1846  came  another  little  daughter,  whose  sex 
excited  bitter  wrath  in  Menie's  soul.  She  should  have 
been  the  '  young  laird,'  but  being  a  mere  woman,  ought  to 
be  flung  out  of  the  window.  In  1849  the  third  and  last 
child  was  born. 

Margaret  Paul  had  now  two  sons,  with  fourteen  years 
between  them  :  William,  born  1832  ;  and  James,  born  1846. 

His  grandchildren  remember  James  Balfour,  'the  Laird,' 
— the  last  who  was  in  ordinary  parlance  designated  by  the 
picturesque  title — as  a  stately,  albeit  not  very  tall  old  man, 
inclining  to  stoutness.  He  had  a  fine  head,  a  very  hand- 
some face,  the  hazel  eyes  set  rather  close  under  level 
brows,  the  head  bald  and  fringed  with  white  hair,  a  pale 
complexion,  and  a  strong  mouth  and  chin ;  the  nose  was 
long  and  rather  arched.  The  portrait  painted  after  his 
death,  by  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon,  gives  to  his  mouth  an 
expression  more  severe  than  winning,  but  those  who  knew 
him  always  said  that  there  the  painter  was  in  error,  for 
a  very  genial  and  sweet  expression  was  characteristic  of 
him.  His  sudden,  rather  loud  tones  sometimes  made  small 
children  quake  in  their  shoes  before  him,  but  he  was  to  his 
grandchildren,  as  to  his  children,  very  loving  and  kind,  the 
youngest  always  first  in  his  affections.  Armed  with  a 
spud,  he  used  to  walk  about  that  sunshiny  garden,  waging 
war  against  the  dandelions.  Then  daily,  as  age  drew  on, 
he  was  conveyed  to  his  office  in  a  'noddy,'  as  hired 
vehicles  used  to  be  called.     Sometimes  we  remember  the 
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noddy  as  a  little  carriage  like  a  small  covered  wagonette 
with  a  door  at  the  back,  sometimes  it  was  in  the  form  of 
an  ordinary  modern  cab. 

When,  at  the  Disruption,  James  Balfour's  sons  joined 
the  Church  which  dissented,  he  remained  true  to  the  old 
Establishment  and  to  his  parish  church.  He  was  an  elder 
of  St.  Cuthbert's  for  thirty  years,  and  his  son  James  writes 
of  him,  '  I  remember  how  we  used  to  admire  him  leading 
the  procession  of  elders  as  they  brought  the  elements  to 
the  communion  table.' 

He  was  standing  in  his  place  at  the  'plate,'  at  the 
church  door,  when,  in  1854,  he  being  eighty  years  old,  the 
illness  which  had  for  some  time  threatened  fell,  and  he 
was  stricken  with  paralysis.  At  such  an  age  the  disease 
might  well  have  brought  immediate  death,  but  the  strong 
frame  bore  up  for  six  long  years  yet.  A  sad  existence  it 
was  :  we  who  were  children  then  remember  how  he  only 
left  his  room  to  be  wheeled  in  a  chair  about  the  garden, 
rails  being  fitted  and  a  pulley,  to  allow  the  chair  to  run 
over  the  steps  at  the  front  door.  The  time  came  when 
even  this  exercise  was  given  up,  and  he  was  tied  to  bed 
day  in  and  day  out.  At  last  the  signal  for  release  came, 
and  on  the  20th  March  i860  he  died. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI 

COLLATERALS   IN   THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY 

Shortly  before  this,  the  laird's  eldest  daughter,  Mrs. 
Paul,  died  in  i860.  Her  eldest  son  was  at  that  time 
twenty-eight.  He  studied  for  the  Church,  and  in  1857 
became  minister  of  Whitekirk  in  Haddingtonshire.  He 
had  a  pleasant  manse  there,  and  a  beautiful  old  parish 
church,  which  lives  in  my  memory  chiefly  from  the  crowds 
of  jackdaws  which  swarmed  round  its  tower.  He  died  a 
young  man  in  1866.  Her  second  son,  James  Balfour  Paul, 
went  to  the  Scottish  Bar,  and  held  for  many  years  the  post 
which  his  great-grandfather  had  filled,  of  Treasurer  to  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates.  In  1890  he  was  appointed  Lyon 
King  of  Arms,  and  was  knighted  on  New  Year's  Day 
1900.  He  married  in  1872  Helen  Forman,  daughter  of 
J.  N.  Forman,  W.S.,  of  StafTa.  They  had  four  children — 
three  sons  and  one  daughter — John  William,  Arthur, 
Cuthbert,  and  Millicent. 

John  Balfour's  children  had  grown  old  together,  and 
within  one  year  of  each  other,  all  four  died.  First  Louisa 
Mackenzie,  in  April  1859  ;  then  John,  in  December  of  the 
same  year;  the  Laird,  in  March  i860;  and  Lewis,  in 
April  i860. 

Louisa  Mackenzie  had  had  a  large  family  of  six  sons 
and  three  daughters.  All  died  before  she  did,  unmarried, 
except  the  two  youngest  sons,  Daniel  and  James.  Daniel 
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married  Emma  Hughes,  in  Australia,  where  he  lived  for 
many  years,  and  James  married  Elizabeth  Campbell, 
daughter  of  James  Campbell  of  Tilliechewan. 

John,  the  second  brother,  who  succeeded  to  his  father's 
business  in  Leith,  was  very  prosperous  for  many  years, 
and  the  pleasant  house  in  Pilrig  Street  saw  his  large 
family  grow  up  and  go  out  into  the  world.  His  nephew 
James,  who  remembered  him  well,  wrote  of  him  :  '  He  was 
tall  and  handsome,  and  generally  spoke  in  the  old  Scots 
dialect.  He  had  a  fine  frank  disposition.  He  was  thor- 
oughly upright  and  transparent,  and  was  much  liked  by 
all  who  knew  him.  He  joined  the  Free  Church  at  the 
Disruption  in  1843,  and  adhered  warmly  to  its  principles.' 
I  will  quote  a  few  sentences  from  a  sermon  preached  by 
Dr.  Blaikie  after  his  death  in  Pilrig  Church,  which  adds 
to  the  characterisation  of  the  man  : — 

'  He  belonged  to  a  class  of  good  men  that  make  but 
slender  professions,  but  whose  consistent  lives  and  impres- 
sive examples  testify  for  truth  and  righteousness  more 
powerfully  far  than  words.  How  ardently  he  loved  the 
house  of  God !  Never  once,  I  do  believe,  was  he  absent 
from  the  services  of  this  house  but  through  unavoidable 
necessity,  walking  long  distances,  even  with  the  burden  of 
fourscore  years,  and,  for  a  time,  the  infirmity  of  blindness 
upon  him.  I  might  speak  of  the  great  liberality  that  never 
needed  to  be  prompted,  but  rather  to  be  held  in  check  by 
others.  But  if  I  were  to  single  out  one  quality  more  than 
another  for  notice,  it  would  be  this,  his  singularly  Christian 
demeanour  under  worldly  trials  and  disappointments,  the 
beautiful  serenity  and  cheerfulness  with  which  he  bore 
them,  his  conquest  of  the  world,  his  superiority  to  the 
mere  changes  of  worldly  fortune.  As  years  multiplied  he 
became  more  ripe.  The  work  of  grace  seemed  to  advance 
even  after  he  had  passed  the  threescore  and  ten.  At  last 
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the  summons  came ;  it  made  little  difference  on  his 
tranquil  and  cheerful  spirit.  He  died  as  he  had  lived, 
saying  little  but  feeling  much.' 

Of  his  children  by  his  first  marriage,  John,  the  eldest 
son,  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Captain  Boyle,  42nd 
Regiment.  They  went  to  America  in  1854,  and  there 
he  died  in  1876.  His  widow  still  (1906)  survives,  but  of 
his  family  only  his  daughter  Mary,  who  married  Edgar 
Frusher,  has  left  any  descendants. 

Thomas  Graham,  the  second  son,  entered  the  Army  in 
1836,  and  was  gazetted  to  the  Staff  in  order  to  assist  Dr. 
Henry  Marshall  and  Lieutenant  Tulloch,  in  London,  in 
digesting  the  medical  returns  of  the  Army.  Mr.  Tulloch 
and  Dr.  Balfour  produced  the  first  four  volumes  pub- 
lished on  the  statistics  of  the  British  Army.  In  1840  he 
was  gazetted  assistant  surgeon  to  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
and  for  eight  years  served  with  the  Second  Battalion. 
Later  his  services  as  a  statistician  were  invaluable  and 
continuous.  He  was  secretary  to  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea's 
Commission,  to  which  was  due  the  complete  reorganisation 
of  the  Army  Medical  Department  which  followed  the 
breakdown  of  the  whole  system  in  the  Crimea,  and  sub- 
sequently became  the  first  head  of  the  Statistical  Branch 
of  the  Medical  Service.  He  represented  the  British  War 
Office  at  the  International  Statistical  Congress  at  Florence 
in  1867,  and  again  at  Paris  in  1889.  He  was  elected 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1859,  and  in  i860  was 
made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London.  He  was  a  foreign  corresponding  member  of  the 
Academie  Royale  de  Medicine  de  Belgique,  was  three 
times  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  and 
in  1888-89  President.  In  1887  he  was  appointed  Hon. 
Physician  to  the  Queen.  He  became  Surgeon-General 
in  1873,  when  he  was  placed  in  charge  at   Netley.     He 
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retired  in  1876,  and  died  in  1891.     His  wife  was  Georgina 
Prentice,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Graham. 

Buchanan,  the  third  son,  was  in  business  in  London. 
He  married  Fanny  Hazell,  and  had  eight  children,  of 
whom  the  three  eldest  little  boys  died  at  one  time  of 
diphtheria,  when  that  terrible  disease  first  broke  out  in 
1857.  Their  mother  was  paying  a  visit  away  from  home, 
when  one  night  a  special  dream  came  to  her,  a  dream  of 
a  pool  of  water  on  the  floor,  which  she  had  frequently 
dreamed  before,  and  which  had  always  been  followed  by 
the  news  of  a  relation's  death.  Frightened  and  nervous, 
Mrs.  Balfour  told  her  hosts  next  morning  that  she  must 
cut  short  her  visit  and  go  home  without  delay.  As  she 
went  a  terrible  anxiety  about  her  children  weighed  on  her, 
and  when  she  reached  her  own  door,  the  first  word  she  put 
to  the  servant  was,  '  How  are  the  little  boys  ? '  The  servant 
said  they  had  slight  sore  throats.  In  a  very  few  days  all 
were  dead.  The  only  other  son  was  drowned  many  years 
afterwards,  in  1883,  when  on  a  boating  expedition  on  the 
Thames.     Four  daughters  survive. 

The  children  of  John  Balfour's  second  marriage  to 
Roberta  Gordon  were,  first,  Robert,  who  went  into  the 
Church,  and  after  being  minister  in  the  Free  Church  in 
Rothesay,  was  called  in  1866  to  the  Free  New  North  in 
Edinburgh,  where  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1905.  In 
1904-5  he  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Free  Church.  He  married  Margaret  Naismith, 
and  had  one  son  and  seven  daughters,  of  whom  four  sur- 
vive him.  The  second  son,  Hugh,  was  in  the  Army 
Medical  Service,  but  died  young.  James,  the  youngest, 
went  to  Australia,  where  he  married  Fanny  Henty, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  J.  Henty,  of  Melbourne,  by  whom 
he  had  six  sons  and  five  daughters.  James  became 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
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Legislative  Council  in   Melbourne,  and   is   a  well-known 
and  respected  citizen  of  that  city. 

Of  the  daughters,  Jane  married  her  cousin,  George 
Rainy,  brother  to  Mrs.  Balfour  of  Pilrig,  and  died  in  1896, 
leaving  two  sons. 

The  third  son  of  John  Balfour  the  laird,  Lewis,  of  whom 
we  last  heard  as  minister  of  Sorn   in  Ayrshire,  came  in 
1823  to  the  parish  church  at  Colinton ;  and  there  in  the 
picturesque  manse  he  brought  up  a  large  family  of  '  stalwart 
sons  and  tall  daughters.'     That  old  manse   and   the   old 
minister  who  lived  in  it  will  go  down  to  posterity  etched 
with  so  much  skill  by  the  pen  of  the  old  man's  grandson, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.      In  Memories  and  Portraits  he 
tells  of  the   house  above  the  river,   and  its  garden,   the 
'  flowerbeds  lying  warm  in  sunshine,'  '  the  laurels  and  great 
yew  making  a  pleasing  horror  of  shade. '    Of  his  grandfather 
he  wrote  :  '  I  read  him — as  a  man  of  singular  simplicity  of 
nature,  unemotional,  and  hating  the  display  of  what  he  felt 
— standing  contented  on  the  old  ways — a  lover  of  his  life 
and  innocent   habits  to  the  end.     We  children  admired 
him,  partly  for  his  beautiful  face  and  silvery  hair.'     He  was 
hale  and  strong,  a  picturesque  figure  in  his  eighty  years 
when  I  remember  him.     His   sons  gave  him  a   carriage 
and  a  wolf-skin  rug  which  much  impressed  us  children — 
especially  the  rug.     He  came  down  in  the  carriage  after 
the  laird  died,  and  I  well  remember  his  refusal  to  enter 
the  chamber  of  death,  saying  that  he  would  always  wish  to 
have  the  last  look  in  life,  but  not  to  see  the  dead.     It 
struck  us  children  as  strange  in  an  old  man  to  feel  thus. 
Still,   in  March  after  the  laird's  funeral,  he  walked  down 
to   Pilrig,   and  such  was  his  strength  that  in   April,  two 
Sundays  before  his  death,   he  was  preaching  in  his  own 
pulpit.     He  had  been  giving  a  series  of  sermons  on  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  wound  up  on  that  day  with  the  last 
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word,  'Amen.'  It  was  the  end  of  his  work  here.  He 
died  on  the  24th  of  April  i860,  a  year  all  but  a  day  after 
his  sister's  death  ;  and  so  that  generation  passed  away. 

Of  his  thirteen  children,  four  died  in  infancy  ;  three  of 
his  surviving  sons,  John,  Lewis,  and  Mackintosh,  went  to 
India,  and  there,  with  varying  fortunes,  proved  themselves 
able  and  competent  men. 

John  was  the  eldest  son.  He  had  a  long  life  of  much 
adventure.  A  surgeon  in  the  H.E.I.C.S.,  in  1843  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  civil  station  at  Bareilly.  After  that  he 
served  with  his  regiment  in  the  Second  Burmese  War  as 
field  surgeon.  The  year  of  the  Mutiny  found  him  at 
Delhi,  where,  as  he  was  peacefully  going  on  his  hospital 
rounds,  the  mutineers'  rallying  cry  of  '  Din !  Din ! '  re- 
sounding from  the  streets  told  him  that  peril  was  abroad. 
He  and  his  sister-in-law,  who  was  with  him,  found  their 
way  with  difficulty  to  the  Flagstaff  Tower,  where  they 
sheltered  all  day.  But  when  the  night  came  the  Brigadier 
told  him  he  must  escape  as  best  he  could,  as  the  Tower 
could  be  held  no  longer.  Of  that  terrible  escape  there  are 
many  tales  to  be  told.  John  Balfour  and  his  sister-in-law, 
after  many  adventures,  reached  safety  and  English  friends. 
Although  he  was  afterwards  ordered  to  join  the  besieging 
force  before  Delhi,  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  for  him  to 
reach  it,  as  the  enemy  lay  between.  Later  transferred  to  the 
Queen's  Service,  Dr.  Balfour  rose  to  be  Deputy  Inspector- 
General  of  Hospitals.  He  retired,  and  came  home  in  1863. 
In  1866  there  was  a  great  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Scotland, 
and  Dr.  Balfour's  skill  and  experience  were  freely  given 
to  help  in  combating  it.  When  it  was  over  he  settled  in 
Leven,  where  he  had  given  yeoman  service  in  that  time  of 
trouble.  There  he  practised  once  more  as  a  doctor,  for  all 
his  property  had  been  lost  in  the  failure  of  the  Agra  Bank, 
of  which  his  brother  Mackintosh  was  manager.  All  the 
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three  brothers  had  heavy  losses  pecuniarily  in  the  great 
crash  of  that  time,  Mackintosh  holding  that  he  had  no  moral 
right  to  save  his  own  or  their  means  through  his  earlier 
information  as  to  the  state  of  the  security.  John  died  in 
1886,  when  he  was  seventy-seven  years  of  age. 

James  Melville,  the  youngest  son  of  Lewis  Balfour,  was 
by  profession  an  engineer.  He  was  appointed  as  chief 
marine  engineer  to  the  colony  of  New  Zealand.  His 
great  services  to  the  colony  and  his  personal  popularity 
have  been  commemorated  by  his  name  having  been  given 
to  one  of  the  finest  glaciers  in  the  New  Zealand  Alps. 
The  engineer  of  roads  for  the  same  colony  was  a  friend 
of  his,  Thomas  Paterson  by  name.  In  1869  James  Balfour 
found  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  represent  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  were  the  different  points  which  had  come  to 
his  notice  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty  where  danger  to  the 
colonists  lay.  The  want  of  bridges,  which  made  it  neces- 
sary for  travellers  to  cross  all  streams  by  the  fords,  whether 
or  not  the  rivers  were  in  flood ;  and  the  want  of  harbours, 
whereby  travellers  had  to  embark  and  disembark  by  means 
of  surf-boats,  were  two  points  which,  he  asserted,  needed 
immediate  attention.  In  his  report  he  summed  up  in  these 
words  :  '  I  know  too  well  how  these  things  go  ;  nothing  will 
be  done  to  meet  the  dangers  that  Mr.  Paterson  in  his 
department  and  I  in  mine  have  pointed  out  to  you  till 
some  accident  occurs  and  public  alarm  is  roused  by  the 
loss  of  valuable  lives.'  A  very  few  weeks  later  Mr. 
Paterson  was  drowned  while  going  to  spend  Christmas 
with  James  Balfour,  the  coach  in  which  he  travelled  being 
upset  in  crossing  a  river  in  spate.  And  in  dramatic 
sequence,  when  James  Balfour  was  returning  from  his 
friend's  funeral  he  also  was  drowned  by  the  capsizing  of  a 
surf-boat  which  was  to  carry  him  to  the  steamer.  So  both 
perished  in  exact  fulfilment  of  his  own  prediction,  strangely 
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enough,  and  it  adds  a  weird  touch  to  the  tragedy  that  at 
the  time  of  his  death  he  appeared  to  his  brother  George 
in  Scotland.  So  clear  an  impression  did  George  receive 
of  James's  visible  presence  that  he  wrote  at  once  to  New 
Zealand  to  ask  if  all  was  well.  His  letter  crossed  that 
which  announced  the  fact  of  James's  death. 

James  Melville  Balfour  married  in  i860  Christina  Simson, 
and  through  that  marriage  we  come  into  touch  with  one  of 
the  many  thrilling  tales  of  the  French  Revolution.  Christina 
Simson  was  descended  through  her  mother  from  a  French 
family  of  the  name  of  Ducarre,  which  owned  one  of  the 
great  silk  weaving  and  dressing  businesses  in  Lyons. 
Before  the  storm  came  which  changed  France,  and  while 
the  house  was  rich  and  prosperous  under  its  head,  Claude 
Ducarre,  Pierette  Ducarre,  his  daughter  and  the  grand- 
mother of  Christina  Simson,  was  married  to  a  M.  Joseph 
Grandeau.  She  was  living  in  Lyons  when  the  Terror 
wakened  there,  and  saw  her  father  dragged  from  the  hiding- 
place  where  he  had  lain  and  led  to  execution.  She  saw  her 
mother  thrust  into  prison.  She  herself  with  two  small  boys, 
the  youngest  newly  born,  hid  in  an  attic,  scantily  fed  and 
cared  for  by  a  compassionate  neighbour.  Her  own  home 
had  been  wrecked  and  her  husband  had  fled  for  his  life, 
leaving  behind  him,  in  danger  and  poverty,  those  whom  he 
ought  to  have  cared  for.  After  some  time  she  got  a  letter 
from  him,  telling  her  that  he  had  escaped  to  Italy  and 
urging  her  to  follow  him  with  the  children.  She  had  little 
money,  and  the  cold  of  an  exceptionally  severe  winter  was 
over  all  the  land,  but  disguised  as  a  peasant  she  started 
on  foot,  with  one  baby  at  her  breast  and  one  in  her  hand, 
and  her  only  baggage  was  the  lute  she  used  to  sing  to  in 
happier  days.  How  desperate  was  the  adventure  we  can 
o-uess,  when  we  think  how  fury  and  anarchy  raged  over 
France  in  the  winter  of  1793.  In  after  years  she  showed 
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her  daughters  a  faded  tricolour  cockade,  and  said  but  for 
that — and  how  she  hated  it ! — she  would  have  been  torn 
in  pieces  when  her  little  store  of  money  was  spent ;  she 
begged  and  sang  her  way  over  the  snow,  hungry  and  cold, 
spurned  from  inhospitable  doors,  singing  in  ale-shops 
among  the  most  brutal  of  the  country-folk.  The  little  baby 
failed  first,  and  the  miserable  mother  had  to  lay  his  small 
dead  body  down  out  of  her  arms  and  go  on  her  way.  And 
then  the  elder  boy  died,  and  when  she  reached  Genoa — 
Heaven  knows  how — she  was  bereft.  Her  husband  walk- 
ing one  day  on  the  quays  heard  behind  him  the  old  song 
she  used  to  love  to  sing,  and  turning  round  he  did  not 
know  the  old,  haggard,  half-crazed  woman  for  the  girl- 
wife  he  had  left.  'Here,  Joseph,  are  your  sons!'  she 
cried,  holding  out  to  him  the  lute  which  she  had  carried 
in  her  arms  as  if  she  dreamt  that  it  was  the  child  she 
had  lost.  It  slipped  from  her  hands  and  lay  broken 
on  the  hard  pavement.  The  lute  still  lives,  repaired ; 
but  as  she  could  not  bear  that  it  should  be  the  same 
when  all  else  was  changed,  the  fractured  handle  of 
it  was  replaced  by  one  of  another  form.  The  two  little 
daughters  who  were  born  to  Pierette  and  Joseph  Grandeau 
were  always  dressed  as  little  boys  to  please  their  father's 
morbid  fancy.  He  called  them  by  the  names  of  the  small 
sons  who  had  perished  on  that  ghastly  journey.  But 
those  names  never  passed  the  mother's  lips  while  she 
lived. 

George  remained  in  Scotland,  and,  rising  to  eminence 
in  his  profession  as  a  physician,  emulated  his  great-grand- 
father, Dr.  Whytt,  as  the  Queen  in  1897  appointed  him 
one  of  her  Physicians  in  Ordinary  for  Scotland. 

Of  the   daughters   of  the   manse,   Marian,   the   eldest, 
married  Capt.  John  Wilson,  R.A. — a  son  of  Martha  Whytt. 
Louisa  married  Ramsay  Traquair  of  Colinton  Mains,  and 
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died  young ;  and  Margaret,  the  youngest,  married  Thomas 
Stevenson,  one  of  a  family  of  engineers  whose  fame  has 
been  that  they  girdled  the  coasts  with  lighthouses.  Of 
this  marriage  was  born  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  whose 
name  has  become  a  household  word  where  English  is 
spoken.  Perhaps  it  was  the  heredity  combining  the  force 
of  the  builders  of  the  Pharos  with  the  culture  and  literary 
tastes  of  the  gentle  old  Professor,  plus  the  'something 
more  '  of  an  original  personality  of  his  own,  which  framed 
the  writer  of  the  essays  and  stories  that  hold  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen  and  women. 

Louis  Stevenson  was  born  in  1850.  He  was  a  very 
delicate  child,  and  lived  much  at  the  old  manse  at  Colinton, 
spending  happy  hours  in  the  garden  which  he  has  immor- 
talised. There  his  kindest  of  aunts  used  to  play  with  him, 
and  one  unceasing  amusement  consisted  in  the  long  stories 
of  the  adventures  of  various  imaginary  heroes,  which  were 
continued  from  day  to  day,  told  by  the  child  to  his  sympa- 
thetic audience  of  one.  His  aunt,  who  heard  so  many, 
remembers  specially  one,  on  account  of  what  seemed  in  it 
a  very  precocious  example  of  writer's  craft.  He  was  telling 
of  the  adventures  of  some  Indian  braves  who,  in  their 
wanderings,  chanced  to  lay  down  their  weapons  upon  the 
banks  of  a  stream,  and  afterwards  crossed  to  the  other  side. 
Presently,  when  in  the  course  of  the  tale  those  warriors 
needed  to  be  armed,  armed  they  were.  The  critic  pulled 
the  author  up.  '  But,  Louis,'  she  said,  '  that  could  not  be. 
The  weapons  were  left,  don't  you  remember,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stream  ?  They  could  not  have  them  now.' 
'  Leave  that  to  me ! '  firmly  said  Louis,  and  the  moment 
passed.  Some  days  after,  as  the  tale  went  on,  the  apparent 
discrepancy  was  explained  through  a  very  intricate  and 
convincing  device.  His  auditor  always  wondered  whether 
he  had  from  the  first  planned  the  whole  episode,  or 
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whether  her  question  had  suggested  it  to  him.  Long 
years  after  she  asked  this  question  of  the  Maker  of  Stories, 
but  he  only  laughed  and  said  he  had  entirely  forgotten  the 
tale  and  its  evolution.  Whichever  it  was,  an  integral  part 
of  the  plot  or  a  clever  adaptation  of  a  new  idea,  it  showed 
very  unusual  powers  in  so  young  an  author. 

Louis  was  educated  in  Edinburgh,  and,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  refused  to  follow  his  father's  profession,  and 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  wrote  first  for  the 
magazines,  especially  the  Cornhill,  and  a  journal  called 
London,  then  edited  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley.  His  first 
published  books  were  An  Inland  Voyage,  and  Travels  with 
a  Donkey  in  the  Cevennes.  Presently  those  who  knew 
began  to  recognise  his  exceptional  talents,  perhaps  some- 
what to  the  surprise  of  those  who  did  not  know.  At  least, 
I  remember  well  the  astonishment  with  which  some  of  us 
heard  that  So-and-so  (I  forget  who)  had  said  that  no 
one  had  written  English  as  Louis  Stevenson  did  since 
Shakespeare  wrote.  And  this  was  one's  own  cousin,  and 
visible  on  one's  own  horizon  !  Soon  the  world  knew  him 
more  or  less,  and  he  was  accepted  as  a  brilliant  essayist ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  publication  of  his  romance,  The 
New  Arabian  Nights,  in  book  form,  soon  followed  by 
Treasure  Island,  that  the  world  began  definitely  to  accept 
him  as  one  of  the  great  writers  of  the  period.  After  that 
his  various  tales  and  sketches  were  received  with  ever- 
increasing  enthusiasm,  and  the  cult  grew,  especially  in 
the  United  States.  He  was  a  man  who  made  many 
friends,  both  among  those  who  knew  him  personally  and 
those  who  only  knew  him  through  his  work  ;  and  his  death 
when  he  was  forty-four  struck  quite  a  personal  blow  at  the 
hearts  of  many  who  had  never  seen  him.  He  had  no 
children,  but  his  mother  used  to  say  that  his  books  were 
her  'grandchildren,'   and  at  any  rate  we  may  claim  that 
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those   descendants  will   safely  carry  the  old  line  on  for 
many  a  generation. 

John  Balfour's  fourth  son,  Melville — the  son  who  lost  his 
leg  when  a  boy— seems  to  have  gone  to  sea  at  one  time, 
judging  from  the  paragraph  about  him  in  his  father's  letter 
to  Mrs.  Wodrow.  He  afterwards  took  up  the  business  of 
a  wine  merchant,  and  in  1813  married  Joanna  Brunton. 
They  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  eldest  son, 
John,  who  was  born  in  18 16,  and  married  in  1842  Ann 
Traill,  daughter  of  W.  G.  Watt  of  Buckness,  Orkney,  and 
had  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  of  whom  one  son  and 
the  daughter  survived  him.     He  died  in  1875. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVII 
THE  LAST  LAIRD 

When  old  Mr.  Balfour  died,  and  his  eldest  son  John,  the 
second  laird  of  that  name,  succeeded  him,  things  at  Pilrig 
appeared  to  be  much  as  they  had  been  for  years,  and 
the  new  laird  began  to  plant  and  to  make  improvements 
in  the  garden,  loving  the  old  place  as  his  fathers  had  done 
before  him. 

But  things  were  not  the  same :  the  change  had  begun, 
long  foreseen,  perhaps  by  the  first  James,  when  he  bought 
the  land  between  the  two  towns,  certainly  in  1822  when 
a  building  scheme  was  laid  out,  and  streets  planned,  with 
the  old  family  names  attached  to  them.  The  two  towns 
began  to  creep  together  and  to  enfold  Pilrig  in  their  clasp. 
Leith,  from  being  a  small  seaport,  out  of  sight  behind 
flowering  orchards,  became  a  living  and  growing  business 
town,  pressing  westwards.  Perhaps  the  first  hint  Mr. 
Balfour  had  of  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  place 
came  when  he  wished  to  buy  back  some  old  feus  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Bonnington  Road.  He  offered  what 
he  thought  a  fair  price,  and  the  owner  answered  that  their 
ideas  of  the  value  of  the  ground  were  so  different,  that  it 
was  not  worth  while  for  him  to  say  what  he  would  expect 
for  it. 

About  1862  the  Bonnington  Road  began  to  change  its 
character,  the  little  cottages  and  the  nursery-gardens  were 
gradually  abolished,  and  huge  tenement  blocks  (many  of 
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them  badly  planned  and  built)  and  factories  gradually 
filled  the  space  between  the  Bonnington  Road  and  the 
Water  of  Leith.  A  huge  red  brick  sugar  work  was  built 
behind  the  house,  and  the  Smoke  Fiend  arose  in  his  might 
and  began  his  work  of  destruction.  About  eighteen  tene- 
ments were  built  beside  the  old  avenue  which  ran  up  to 
Leith  Walk;  and,  with  regret,  Mr.  Balfour  saw  that  the 
hour  had  come  when  it  was  vain  to  stay  the  hand  of  the 
builder.  He  began  to  feu  at  the  top  of  the  avenue,  hoping 
still  to  preserve  the  parts  nearer  the  house.  This,  however, 
was  not  to  be,  for  time  and  smoke  suddenly  began  to  play 
havoc  with  the  fine  old  trees,  and  one  after  another  they 
commenced  to  die  from  the  top,  until  the  old  giants  were 
skeletons  where  they  had  been  billowy  masses  of  verdure. 
The  future  plan  of  building  on  the  estate  was  amply 
considered.  Mr.  Balfour  was  anxious  to  use  his  land 
rightly,  for  the  public  good,  but  he  also  wished  to  keep 
intact  the  character  of  the  self-contained  houses  already 
built.  His  aim  was,  by  encouraging  such  houses  as  well- 
to-do  artisans  could  look  forward  to  purchasing,  to  relieve 
the  pressure  on  the  lower  class  of  house.  So  various 
streets  of  little  pleasant  dwellings  sprang  up  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pilrig  Street.  He  refused  to  make 
haste  to  be  rich  by  accepting  every  bid  for  ground,  and 
still  clung  to  the  old  home  when  the  good  old  days  were 
past  and  the  evil  days  were  come  upon  it. 

Meantime  the  change  of  environment  brought  with  it 
of  necessity  a  large  and  increasing  population.  With  the 
wants  of  this  population,  temporal,  educational,  and  spiritual, 
the  Laird  of  Pilrig  and  his  wife  unceasingly  occupied  them- 
selves.    It  had  always  been 

'  A  house 
1  That  loved  the  people  well/ 

and  those  two  kept  up  the  old  standard. 
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When  the  Bonnington  district  was  built,  there  were 
numbers  of  children  about,  and  no  school ;  for  all  this 
happened  before  the  days  of  School  Boards.  Mrs.  Balfour 
laboured  to  form  a  committee,  and  so  started  the  school 
at  Bonnino-ton  Hall,  which,  until  the  new  Board  School 
opposite  the  sugar-house  was  built,  efficiently  supplied  the 
needs  of  the  juvenile  population  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  school  in  James  Street  near  Leith  Walk,  which  was 
connected  with  Pilrig  Church,  was  also  a  great  source  of 
interest  to  her ;  and  the  annual  strawberry  feast,  when  the 
children  of  both  schools  spent  a  long  summer  evening  at 
Pilrig  House,  lives  in  many  memories  now.  When  the 
Education  Bill  of  1872  put  the  care  of  the  children  under 
the  School  Boards,  Mr.  Balfour  was  elected  to  be  a 
member  of  the  first  Board  by  the  spontaneous  vote  of  the 
working  population  round,  in  a  way  which  was  a  great 
gratification  to  all  his  family,  showing,  as  it  did,  that  those 
for  whom  he  had  cared  and  worked  thoroughly  appreciated 
his  services. 

In  1869  trouble  came  to  the  family.  The  youngest 
brother  of  Mr.  Balfour,  Robert,  whose  children  were 
growing  up,  had  sent  his  oldest  son,  a  boy  of  eighteen,  to 
college  at  St.  Andrews.  In  the  college  hall,  where  he 
lived,  scarlet  fever  broke  out ;  but  the  boy  came  home  at 
vacation  well  and  happy,  and  parents  and  children  set  out 
for  Moffat,  where  they  meant  to  spend  the  holiday  months. 
Shortly  after  they  were  settled  there,  the  infection  de- 
veloped, and  James,  the  son,  was  attacked  by  the  illness 
in  a  very  virulent  form.  His  father  nursing  him,  caught 
the  infection  also ;  the  older  man  succumbed  in  a  few  days  to 
the  terrible  illness,  and  the  son  only  survived  him  one  day. 
Father  and  son  lay  dead  together,  repeating  the  old  tragedy 
of  the  death  of  the  first  laird  and  his  son  Alexander ;  and 
both  were  buried  on  the  same  day. 
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In  the  same  year  John  Balfour's  eldest  daughter  Anne 
was  married  to  Charles  Cuningham,  then  a  Lieutenant  in 
the  Indian  Army.     In  1872  James  Paul  was  married.     In 

1878  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Balfour's  brother  James  married 
Mary  Dundas,  daughter  of  Sir  David  Dundas  of  Dunira 
in  Perthshire.  She  was  a  great-great-granddaughter  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Whytt  of  Bennochy,  and  granddaughter  of 
John  Whytt  Melville  of  Mount  Melville. 

In  1878  Frederick,  the  second  son  of  the  same  family, 
married  Sarah  Hillard,  widow  of  the  Rev.  F.  Swain.     In 

1879  Leslie,  the  fifth  son,  married  Jane  Wilson,  niece  of 
Lord  Justice-General  Inglis  of  Glencorse.  In  1891 
Robert,  the  fourth  son,  married  his  cousin,  Frances 
Campbell,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell,  Geelong. 

Of  Robert  Balfour's  children,  the  oldest  son  who  sur- 
vived him  married  in  1899  Frances,  daughter  of  J.  Lea- 
royd.  He  died  in  1891.  His  sister  Edith  married  in 
1897  Frederick  Jones,  CE. 

When  Jean  Whytt  married  John  Balfour  and  came  to 
Pilrig,  her  brother  John  succeeded  to  Mount  Melville  on 
the  death  of  old  General  Melville.  He  married  Miss 
M 'Gilchrist  of  North  Bar,  sister  to  the  wife  of  Captain 
Mackintosh,  who  was  Anne  Balfour's  mother.  They 
were  the  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville  whom  the  Mackintoshes 
used  to  visit  in  Edinburgh.  They  had  five  sons  and  five 
daughters,  of  whom  all  the  sons  except  two  died  young. 
The  fourth  son,  Robert,  succeeded  to  the  property  on 
the  death  of  his  father  in  181 3.  He,  however,  did  not 
hold  it  long,  as  he  himself  died  in  18 18,  aged  twenty-four. 
His  younger  brother,  John — the  youngest  of  the  family — 
succeeded  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  had  a  long  life, 
which  came  to  a  close  in  1883.  He  married  Lady 
Catherine  Osborne,  daughter  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Leeds, 
and  had  four  children,  one  son  and  three  daughters.  Of 
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the  daughters,  the  eldest  married  Sir  David  Dundas  of 
Dunira,  Bart.  The  youngest  married  Mr.  Wolfe  Murray 
of  Cringletie.  The  only  son  was  George  Whyte- Melville, 
a  name  well-known  in  literature.  He  was  a  graceful 
writer  and  a  brilliant  sportsman — a  popular  man  whose 
sudden  death  in  the  hunting-field  was  deeply  regretted  by 
all.  His  death  left  his  father — an  old  man  now — the  last 
male  descendant  of  his  branch  of  the  Whytt  family ;  for 
Major  Whyte-Melville  had  only  a  daughter,  Florence, 
who  married  Viscount  Massereene.  Mrs.  Rouatt,  who  was 
next  to  her  brother  in  General  Melville's  entail,  had 
had  two  daughters,  who  both  died  before  her.  Jean,  the 
second  daughter,  and  wife  of  Mr.  Balfour,  came  next,  and 
her  grandson — second  cousin  to  Major  Whyte-Melville — 
was  now  the  heir. 

In  1 88 1  John  Balfour's  married  daughter  died  in  India. 
She  left  three  little  girls,  who  one  after  another  as 
babies  came  to  Pilrig  and  were  there  brought  up :  Aline, 
born  in  1871,  who  married  in  1892  the  Hon.  Horace 
Davey,  18th  Hussars;  Vera  Harriet,  born  1876,  who 
married  in  1905  Major  George  Hessing  Geddes,  R.F.A.  ; 
and  Esmie,  born  1880. 

In  1883  old  Mr.  Whyte-Melville  died  at  Mount  Mel- 
ville, predeceased  by  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Balfour  suc- 
ceeded as  heir  of  entail  and  had  to  add  the  name  of 
Melville  to  his  own.  He  and  his  family  went  to  live  in 
Fife,  but  the  tie  to  Pilrig  was  not  broken,  as  they  fre- 
quently returned  to  the  old  house.  Mount  Melville  was, 
however,  necessarily  their  chief  residence  during  Mr. 
Balfour's  life. 

Fifty  years  of  a  happy  married  life  was  the  share  allotted 
to  him  and  to  his  wife.  In  the  October  of  1891  they 
celebrated  their  golden  wedding.  It  was  the  cruel  in- 
fluenza year,  which  many  households  remember  with 
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sorrow.  While  the  grandparents  were  rejoicing  over  the 
approaching  marriage  of  their  eldest  grand-daughter  the 
blow  fell,  and  Mrs.  Balfour- Melville's  strength  failed  in  the 
fig-lit  with  this  formidable  malaria.  She  died  on  the  17th 
December  1891.  Her  husband  survived  her  for  two  years, 
and  died  on  the  22nd  September  1893.  John  Balfour- 
Melville  and  his  wife  are  too  nearly  related  to  the  family 
historians  to  allow  them  to  speak  as  fully  of  their  lives  and 
their  characters  as  would  have  been  fitting  had  generations 
elapsed  since  they  died. 

And  of  the  last  Balfour  of  Pilrig  those  who  knew  him 
best  know  best  how  he  would  have  forbidden  and  disliked 
posthumous  praise.  So  let  him  sleep,  with  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist — 

'  Hie  accipiet  benedictionem  a  Domino  : 
et  misericordiam  a  Deo  salutari  suo.' 

With  John  Balfour's  death  the  direct  male  line  was 
broken.  His  brother  James  succeeded  to  Mount  Melville. 
He  died  in  1898,  a  year  after  his  wife.  Their  eldest  son 
succeeded  to  Mount  Melville,  but  afterwards  sold  the 
property. 

John  Balfour's  two  unmarried  daughters  came  back 
to  Pilrig  at  his  death.  To  their  mother's  keen  interest 
in  matters  genealogical  and  to  her  untiring  researches 
is  owing  all  the  information  which  her  daughters  have 
tried  to  put  together  in  this  tale  of  the  old  house 
and  its  children.  Only  to  those  who  belong  to  it 
can  those  simple  records  of  small  matters  be  of  any 
interest. 

But  I  and  my  sister,  my  chief  helper  in  the  compila- 
tion  of  this   story,  having   followed    with   growing   love 
and  interest  the  lives  of  our   ancestors,  will  feel  happy  if 
any  other  of  the  descendants  come  to   see,  as  we  see, 
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the  charm  of  the  quiet,  godly  lives,  of  the  simple,  un- 
affected characters.  If,  as  to  ourselves,  to  any  others 
of  the  family  the  old  names  become  the  names  of  friends, 
recalled  with  pleasure  and  respect,  we  shall  indeed  feel 
that  the  present  work  now  finished  has  received  an  ample 
reward. 
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APPENDIX 

LETTERS  FROM  MISS  BETTY  HAMILTON 

(bom  22,rdjune  1749) 

I 

TO   MRS.  THOMSON   OF   BANCHORY.1 

East  field,  16th  November  1841. 

My  dear  Helen,  —  Anne  complains  that  I  engross  more  of  your 
correspondence  than  falls  to  my  share  and  intercepts  her,  so  pray  write 
to  Her  without  minding  me,  but  in  the  Letter  which  was  in  the  parcel 
which  I  sent  off  yesterday  to  go  by  Thorn  this  day,  I  said  I  would 
write  you  soon  again  about  something  you  might  shew  to  any  of  our 
Friends  of  the  Balfour  side  of  the  House. 

Of  the  Pedigree  of  the  Balfours,  they  are  already  acquainted,  for  I 
think  it  was  from  some  of  their  Members  I  got  the  Genealogy  which  is  in 
the  paper  Mr.  J.  Balfour,  Junior  of  Pilrig  Street  had  a  Loan  of  from  me ; 
and  which  he  returned,  but  there  are  some  circumstances  concerning  my 
Mother's  Father  they  may  not  have  heard  of,  and  one  that  I  know  some 
of  them  are  sceptical  with  regard  to  the  truth  of,  viz.,  the  Payment  of  the 
Debts  of  the  Darien  Company  by  Government,  as  part  of  the  Equivalent 
to  Scotland  at  the  Time  of  the  Union.  But  My  Mother's  Testimony  is 
corroborated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  Tales  of  My  Grandfather.  The 
acct.  my  Mother  gave  was  this ;  Her  Grandfather  Balfour  was  a  Wealthy 
Citizen  in  Edinr.  (his  wife  Helen  Smith  is  mentioned  as  a  Knight's 
Daughter,  I  think  in  the  paper  alluded  to  above.)  When  Her  Husband's 
Affairs  were  Inspected  after  His  Death,  They  were  found  to  be  so  much 
Involved  in  that  Company  which  had  failed  that  my  Grandfather,  the 
Eldest  Son,  was  going  to  refuse  to  Enter  Heir  (which  by  Will  He  was 
left),  and  take  his  Portion  along  with  the  Younger  Children.     But  his 

1  A  niece  of  Miss  Betty  ;  daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  Hamilton,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
University  of  Aberdeen,  who  was  a  son  of  Gavin  Hamilton  and  Helen  Balfour. 
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Mother  (the  said  Helen  Smith),  thinking  that  would  be  viewed  as  a 
reflection  on  her  Husband's  memory,  Coaxed  him  to  Enter  Heir,  saying 
she  would  economise  all  she  could  to  save  to  Him.  This  was  agreed  to  by 
Him  and  a  plan  laid  for  His  going  abroad  to  push  for  a  Fortune  for 
Himself,  but  previous  to  his  setting  out  He  went  to  the  West  Country  to 
visit  some  Friends  out  there.  He  fell  in  Love  with  our  grandmother, 
Louisa  Hamilton  of  Airdrie,  and  instead  of  going  Abroad  He  married 
and  settled  in  Leith  as  a  Merchant.  When  the  Debts  of  the  Darien 
Company  were  paid,  He  became  Possessed  of  a  Considerable  Fortune 
(which  he  would  not  have  done  had  He  not  Entered  Heir  to  His  Father). 
And  He  bought  Pilrig  (and  I  think,  but  am  not  sure,  retired  from 
business).  Louisa  Hamilton,  my  Grandmother  and  your  Great-grand- 
mother was  Great  Grand  Aunt  to  the  present  Sir  William  Hamilton.  It 
was  either  in  Her  Father's  or  her  Brother's  time  that  the  Heir  of  Airdrie 
succeeded  to  the  right  of  the  Title  of  Preston  Which  for  want  of  Fortune, 
the  Estate  being  Exhausted  before  in  the  Times  of  the  persecutions  in 
Charles  and  James  Reigns,  as  mentioned  lately  to  Mrs.  Bell. 

My  Grandfather  Balfour  was  dead  long  before  I  came  into  the  World, 
but  I  remember  his  younger  Brother  John,  a  Merchant  in  Leith,  the 
Father  of  Blind  Mr.  James  Balfour,  Mrs.  Scott  (the  Mother  of  Mr.  Scott 
of  Newton),  Euphy  Balfour,  Willie  Balfour,  and  J.  Balfour,  the  Surgeon 
whom  you  know,  and  I  remember  my  Grandfather's  Sister  Mrs.  Mac  Vicar. 
My  Grandmother  Balfour  (Louisa  Hamilton)  was  alive  at  my  Birth,  but 
I  could  not  remember  her,  but  I  remember  her  Brother's  Widow  at 
Glasgow  who  was  great  Grandmother  to  the  present  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
and  was  Grandmother  to  Mrs.  Irvine,  Mrs.  Arnott,  Mrs.  Cochrane,  etc. 
etc.  I  remember  also  my  Grandmother's  Sister,  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  the 
Mother  of  Genl.  St.  Clair,  who  fought  first  for  his  Country  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  and  afterwards  against  it  in  the  American.  G.  Brown  of 
Knockmornach  was  in  His  House  at  New  York  after  the  Peace,  but 
did  not  know  our  Connection.  He  was  Member  of  Congress.  Mrs. 
St.  Clair's  Name  was  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  I  suppose  my  Name  is  derived 
from  her,  but  my  Aunt  Wodrow  was  my  Immediate  Name  Mother.  In 
like  Manner  I  suppose  your  Name  of  Helen  is  derived  from  Helen  Smith. 
Not  so  Mrs.  Bell's.  Her  Name  is  derived  from  her  Grandmother  Aunt 
Elliot  who  was  an  Elphinstone,  but  I  suppose  Mrs.  Bell  is  possessed  of 
some  Family  Linnens  with  Helen  Smith's  Name  in  them,  as  her  Mother 
told  me  she  had  some  of  these.  My  Mother  had  of  them  long,  but  they 
were  worn  out.  Now  I  think  I  have  given  you  a  good  doze  of  your 
forebears,  whether  you  care  for  it  or  not,  but  I  am  tired,  and  besides  want 
to  conclude  this  before  A.  comes  in.  I  will  be  engaged  in  some  reading 
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when  she  comes.  She  went  to  do  something  necessary  before  the  snow- 
storm becomes  too  severe,  for  Yesterday  and  to  Day  has  been  every 
appearance  of  a  Breeding  Storm.  We  will  be  the  more  Sollicitous  to 
hear  from  you.  We  prize  your  Letters  much.  In  my  letter  per  parcel 
I  forgot  to  thank  you  for  your  Intention  of  sending  me  notes  and  letters 
to  read.  They  will  be  a  great  regale  sometime  but  you  know  I  cannot 
read,  and  Anne  has  always  so  much  to  do  and  her  Voice  so  Weak,  I  have 
less  benefit  from  Her  than  she  wishes  I  should  have.  In  the  6th  page  of 
the  short  Memoir1  I  have,  in  mentioning  that  my  Father's  Influence 
enabled  him  to  obtain  Publick  Offices  to  his  Friends  I  have  wrote  the 
Words  in  Edinr.  because  I  was  not  to  make  believe  that  He  had  Influence 
with  Government.  But  I  rather  think  that  his  Influence  Extended  to 
Other  Towns  in  Scotland.  At  least  I  know  that  he  helped  Mrs.  Irvine's 
Father  to  an  Office  in  Glasgow,  which  his  Family  were  very  grateful  for. 
In  Edinr.  the  late  Mr.  Alexr.  Duncan,  Miss  Bell  Duncan's  Brother,  owed 
his  first  step  in  advance  (when  he  was  an  Unprovided  Young  Man)  to  his 
obtaining  the  Town  Clerkship  for  him.  But  I  am  sure  I  have  tired  you. 
Now  with  best  Compts.  to  Mrs.  Bell  and  all  Friends,  Believe  me,  Ever 
your  affect.  Aunt,  E.  H. 

II 
TO  JAMES  BALFOUR,  W.S.2 

Eastfield,  near  Aberdeen, 
14M  May  1842. 

Before  I  make  any  remarks  on  the  Tree  sent  me,  I  premise  a  few  things, 
from  which  I  take  my  data. 

I  do  not  know  the  year  that  my  grandfather,  the  first  proprietor  of 
Pilrig  in  the  family,  was  born  or  died.  He  was  dead  before  I  was  born ; 
and  although  I  must  have  heard  of  the  time  of  his  death,  I  do  not 
remember  it.  His  widow,  Louisa  Hamilton,  was  alive  at  my  birth,  but 
died  about  a  year  after  it,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  of  rather  a  short 
illness.  They  had  seventeen  children.3  My  mother,  Helen  Balfour,  was 
the  eldest  daughter.  She  was  born  in  September  1709.  There  were 
three  sons  before  her,  and  three  immediately  after  her ;  for  I  was  told  that 
her  being  a  daughter,  marred  the  seventh  son.  Notwithstanding  which, 
I  suppose  4  she  was  produced  at  the  third  confinement,  as  George,  one  of 
the  elder  ones,  was  a  twin.     The  twin  brother,  if  born  alive,  died  early. 

1  See  pp.  265-266  infra.  2  Afterwards  James  Balfour-Melville  of  Strathkiness. 

3  The  Genealogical  Table  shows  only  sixteen.  The  seventeenth  was  a  daughter,  who 
died  before  she  was  named. 

4  This  is  not  quite  correct.  See  Genealogical  Table. 
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I  have  heard  uncle  James  Balfour  say  he  was  four  years  older  than  my 
mother.  But  how  they  reckoned  odd  months — whether  they  stood  for  a 
year  or  not — I  know  not. 

Who  were  the  three  sons  that  followed  my  mother  I  know  not,  neither 
do  I  know  how  many  of  the  family  died  in  infancy,  but  shall  mention  as 
I  go  along  those  I  remember.  I  forgot  to  mention  my  own  age  when 
noticing  the  time  of  my  grandmother's  death.  I  was  born  the  23rd  day 
of  June  1749,  that  day  being  then  styled  the  12th. 

I  could  not  remember  George  Balfour,  though  I  was  intimate  with 
their  family.  He  died  at  the  same  time  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
father  to  King  George  the  Third.  He  married  Anne  Stevenston, 
of  Montgrennan,   in   Ayrshire.      Her   mother,   Lady   Montgrennan,    as 

was  customary  to  style  lairds'  ladies  in  those  days,  was  Hope  of 

Rankiller.  She  had  several  sisters,  and  at  least  one  brother.  By  her 
parentage,  and  two  sisters'  marriages,  George  Balfour's  family  were  con- 
nected with  many  gentlemen's  families  in  Scotland,  and  by  the  Hope 
with  the  Earl  of  Hopeton,  the  Hopes  of  Holland,  and  many  others. 
George  Balfour  and  Miss  Stevenston  had  five  children,  who  came  up  to 
men  and  women,  with  all  of  whom  I  was  intimate.  First,  James,  Writer 
to  the  Signet,  born  in  1741,  died  in  1806.  Second,  Anne,  married  William 
Wishart,  of  Pitarrow.  George  Wishart,  the  son,  might  be  Sir  George  if 
he  pleased.  That  title  has  been  claimed  at  different  times  by  other 
branches  of  that  family,  but  it  has  been  found  that  theirs  is  the  only  just 
one.  Thirdly,  Louisa,  who  died  in  February  181 3,  unmarried.  Fourthly 
George,  a  contemporary  of  mine,  a  clerk  in  the  house  of  Hopes,  in 
Holland,  came  home  in  consumption,  and  died  1774.  Fifthly,  Hope, 
born  in  1750;  died  in  April  or  May  1824,  three  weeks  after  the  decease 
of  her  sister  Mrs.  Wishart. 

Of  the  three  sons  who  followed  my  mother  in  order  of  the  family, 
it  is  probable  that  both  Alexander  and  Robert  were  of  the  number. 
Alexander  died  at  the  same  time  with  his  father.  Of  course,  I  cannot 
remember  them,  but  Robert  I  well  remember.  I  forget  his  wife's  maiden 
name,  but  she  had  a  sister,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gordon  (two  names  not  being 
very  common  in  those  days,  they  implied  either  an  estate,  or  some  other 
circumstance  of  consequence),  who  was  in  affluence;  and  she  was  very 
good  in  assisting  her  sister  and  brother-in-law,  for  Robert  had  not 
succeeded  in  business,  and  they  were  rather  in  narrow  circumstances. 
They  had  no  children.     Mrs.  Balfour  was  well  liked. 

Elizabeth  Balfour,  the  second  daughter,  was  said   to   be   four   years 
younger  than  my  mother.     But  I  think  she  must  have  been  four  years 
and  some  months,  for  she  died  in  spring  18 12,  within  a  week  or  two  of 
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her  birthday,  when  she  would  have  been  ninety-eight.  She  married  the 
Rev.  Doctor  Patrick  Wodrow,  minister  of  Tarbolton,  in  Ayrshire,  one  of 
the  oldest  sons  of  Wodrow  the  historian,  as  Doctor  James  Wodrow  was 
the  youngest  son  but  one  of  the  same  marriage.  He  will  be  after 
mentioned.  Elizabeth  Balfour  was  mother  to  Robert  Wodrow,  of 
Mauchline,  Ayrshire,  still  alive;  and  he  is  father  to  Robert  Wodrow,  of 
Glasgow,  well  known  for  his  exertions  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  and  Elizabeth 
Balfour  Wodrow  (Mrs.  Thomson),  widow  of  the  late  John  Thomson, 
minister  of  Newbattle.  The  first  R.  Wodrow  was  twice  married,  and, 
besides  Mrs.  Thomson,  had  three  daughters  unmarried.  Maria,  of  the 
first  marriage ;  Jane  and  Patricia  of  the  second,  all  of  good  report  for 
their  piety  and  good  works. 

John  Balfour,  the  bookseller  or  publisher,  was  the  next  who  came 
after  Mrs.  Wodrow.  He  was  born,  according  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge,  in   the  year   171 5.      Married  Miss  Catherine  Cant,  daughter  of 

Cant,    Esq.,    of  Thurston,    in   East   Lothian.      She    had    several 

sisters,  no  brother  who  survived,  and  the  estate  was  sold.  One  of  her 
married  sisters,  Mrs.  Hay,  was  grandmother  to  Sir  John  Hay.  I  think 
he  is  Sheriff  of  Stirlingshire.  I  do  not  know  the  title  of  his  family. 
Another  sister,  Mrs  Rae,  was  grandmother  to  Keith  of  Ravelston.  John 
Balfour  and  his  wife  had  six  children  who  came  up.  First,  James,  a 
merchant  in  Riga;  second,  Lewis,  who  sailed  in  an  Indiaman,  and  would 
probably  have  soon  been  captain  of  one,  but  died  by  accident  in  one  of 
the  West  India  Islands  they  touched  on  on  the  way  out  to  India  by  his 
fowling-piece  going  off;  third,  Louisa,  Mrs.  Miller ;  fourth,  Elphinstone, 
who  succeeded  to  his  father  in  the  bookselling  business ;  fifthly,  John, 
who  had  the  paper-making  branch ;  and,  sixth,  General  William  Balfour, 
an  active  officer  in  the  American  War,  who  left  three  daughters — (1)  Mrs. 
Bowlby;  (2)  Mrs.  Alfred  Thomson;  and  one  died  unmarried.  Error, 
Mrs.  Thomson  was  the  oldest. 

-tfith  August  1842. — A  long  interval  has  taken  place  since  the  fore- 
going was  written,  and  much  has  intervened  to  take  my  thoughts  from  the 
subject  of  this  paper.  I  now  resume  it.  I  have  lost  sight  of  the  other 
descendants  of  uncle  John  Balfour  the  bookseller ;  but  they  are  probably 
better  known  to  the  Pilrig  family  than  to  me.  James  Balfour,  the  youngest 
son  of  James  Balfour  of  Riga,  lives,  I  believe,  in  Leith. 

Of  the  remaining  children  who  came  up  of  James  Balfour,  Esq.  of 
Pilrig,  and  Louisa  Hamilton,  I  write  what  I  know  as  under.  Louisa 
Balfour,  third  daughter,  was  nine  years  younger  than  my  mother.  She 
married  Dr.  Whytte  of  Bennochy,  in  Fife,  a  very  eminent  physician  in  his 
day,  whose  fame  was  much  higher  on  the  Continent  and  in  London  than 
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in  his  own  city,  owing  to  the  rivalry  of  the  disposition  of  one  of  his 
contemporaries,  whom  I  do  not  choose  to  name,  who  did  much  to  cross 
him  in  his  lifetime,  and  to  suppress  his  fame  after  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  spring  1766.  Louisa  Balfour,  his  wife,  died  two  years  before 
him,  and  he  never  got  the  better  of  grief  for  her  loss. 

Dr.  Whytte  had  a  great  correspondence  or  controversy  on  anatomical 
subjects  with  the  celebrated  German  physician  Baron  Haller,  and  he  beat 
the  Baron  hollow.  A  late  eminent  physician  in  Edinburgh,  when  a  young 
man,  was  employed  by  Dr.  Whytte  to  assist  him  in  some  of  his  anatomical 
experiments  merely  as  an  operative.  He  afterwards  taught  (as  I  was  told 
by  a  physician  who  was  no  relation)  the  Doctor's  discoveries  as  his  own. 
The  same  liberty  was  taken  with  some  of  his  papers  by  a  physician  in 
Glasgow  who  had  got  hold  of  some  of  them  by  the  imprudence  of  one 
who  had  access  to  them. 

Dr.  Whytte  had  two  sisters — Mrs.  Melville,  mother  to  General  Melville, 
and  Mrs.  Ramsay,  mother  to  Mrs.  Adam,  who  was  mother  to  William 
Adam,  the  late  Lord  Commissioner.  Besides  Mrs.  Adam  there  was  a 
numerous  family  of  Ramsays,  and  there  is  a  baronet's  title  now  in  the 
family.  But  I  rather  think  these  were  not  descended  from  Dr.  Whytte's 
sister,  but  by  a  second  marriage,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Dr.  Whytte  was  married  before  he  married  my  aunt  to  a  Mrs.  Melville, 
a  widow,  by  which  he  became  stepfather  to  another  family  of  Melvilles  of 
some  note  in  Fife.  He  was  nearly  related  to  the  Whyttes  of  Kircaldie, 
and  to  Miss  Martha  Whytte,  the  heiress,  afterwards  Countess  of  Elgin, 
after  whom  Mrs.  Wilson  was  named. 

Before  leaving  Dr.  Whytte,  I  shall  just  mention  that  the  physician 
who  I  said  above  was  no  relation,  told  me  that  when  he  went  to  London 
to  finish  his  medical  education  he  was  affronted  because  he  knew  so  little 
of  Dr.  Whytte,  who,  the  London  physicians  told  him,  had  been  one  of 
the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  Edinburgh  University. 

The  third  daughter,  Bridget,  was  ten  years  younger  than  my  mother. 
Married  William  Leechman,  minister  of  Beith,  in  Renfrew  or  Ayrshire, 
afterwards  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Glasgow,  and  long  Principal  in 
that  University.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  talents,  and  much  esteemed 
for  his  great  worth  and  amiability  of  character.  They  had  no  children, 
but  were  great  benefactors  to  their  friends,  and  very  charitable.  He  died 
in  1785,  and  Mrs.  Leechman  in  1792  or  1793. 

Margaret  married  James  Russell,  an  eminent  surgeon,  of  the  family  of 
Bradshaw,  I  think,  cousin  to  John  Russell,  writer,  whose  family  is  well 
known  in   Edinburgh.     Mrs.  Andrew  Wood  was  one  of  her  daughters, 

and  Lady in  the  south  country.     Another,  Claudine  Russell.     One 
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of  the  sons,  James  Russell,  assumed  John  Balfour,  to  be  after-mentioned, 
as  a  partner  in  the  surgeon  business,  and  became  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  died  in  1773,  his  son, 
the  late  Professor  Russell,  being  then  twenty  years  of  age.  Margaret 
Balfour  survived  her  husband  long.     She  died  in  1785. 

Major  Henry  Balfour  was  youngest  of  the  family  who  came  to 
maturity.  I  do  not  know  his  age  exactly,  but  he  was  a  little  turned  of 
forty  when  he  married,  which  was,  I  think,  in  the  year  1765.  The  parti- 
culars of  his  family  are  so  well  known  to  the  Pilrig  family  I  need  not 
enumerate  them  here.  He  signalised  himself  by  his  bravery  and  good 
conduct  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  He  commanded  the  detachment  that 
stormed  the  Moro  Fort  while  his  arm  was  in  a  sling  from  a  recent  wound. 
He  was  afterwards  sent  to  superintend  a  survey  of  the  lakes  in  Canada 
ceded  to  Britain  by  the  Peace,  and  received  the  thanks  of  Lord  Amherst 
at  the  head  of  his  regiment  (he  being  then  captain)  for  his  good  conduct, 
with  the  present  of  an  Ensign's  commission,  either  to  sell  or  bestow  on 
a  friend. 

I  think  I  have  mentioned  all  the  number  of  the  family  mentioned  in 
your  paper : 1 — 

1.  James  Balfour,  Esq.,  of  Pilrig. 

2.  George  Balfour,  Writer. 

3.  Robert. 

I  don't  know  where  Alexander  came  in. 

4.  Helen,  my  mother.  (For  my  father,  Gavin  Hamilton,  I  refer  to 
the  Memoir  I  sent  formerly.2)     She  died  in  August  1793. 

5.  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Wodrow. 

6.  John,  Bookseller. 

7.  Louisa,  Mrs.  Whytte. 

8.  Bridget,  Mrs.  Leechman. 

9.  Margaret,  Mrs.  Russell. 

10.  Major  Henry  Balfour  of  the  Royals. 

Upon  revising  the  paper,  I  find  I  have,  from  my  bad  eyes,  overlooked 
formerly  some  things  mentioned  in  it,  and  so  have  wrote  what  I  needed 
not  have  done,  and  omitted  some  other  things  for  which  I  trust  I  will  be 
excused. 

N.B. — Robert,  not  John,  was  Dr.  Whytte's  name. 

Elphinstone  Balfour,   son  of  John  Balfour,  bookseller,  married  Miss 

Margaret  Bruce,  daughter  of Bruce,  merchant  in  Edinburgh.     Her 

mother  was  a  sister  of  Principal  Robertson's ;  and  another  sister  of  his 

1  See  correct  register  of  James  Balfour's  children  in  Genealogical  Table. 

2  See  p.  263. 
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(Mrs.  Sim)  being  grandmother  to  Lord  Brougham,  made  the  children  of 
Mr.  Bruce  nearly  connected  with  his  Lordship. 

John  Balfour,  his  brother,  married,  first,  Miss  Margaret  Grieve,  cousin 
to  Mrs.  Major  Balfour.  No  children  survived.  Second,  his  own  cousin, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Orr,  whose  mother  was  a  Miss  Cant.  No  children. 
Their  sister  Louisa  Balfour's  husband,  James  Miller,  Esq.,  writer,  was 
from  Perth.  His  father  was  a  very  respectable  merchant  in  that  town, 
and  possessed  of  a  nice  villa  in  its  neighbourhood.  I  have  visited  his 
father  and  mother  there.  They  were  amiable  persons,  and  well  liked 
and  esteemed. 

General  William  Balfour  married  Miss  Jane  Ogilvie,  a  niece,  half 
blood  of  Mrs.  Major  Balfour  by  her  mother.  She  was  also  cousin-german 
to  Mrs.  Balfour  by  her  father. 

Dr.  Robert  Hamilton,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Aberdeen,  married, 
first,  Miss  Anne  Mitchell  of  Drumaird,  in  Fife ;  had  children.  Secondly, 
Miss  Jane  Morison  of  Aberdeen,  no  children.  Anne  Hamilton,  Helen 
Hamilton,  alias  Mrs.  Thomson,  and  Marion  Hamilton,  alias  Mrs.  Swan, 
children  of  the  first  marriage,  are  still  alive.  Their  father  was  born 
June  1743,  and  died  July  1829. 

I  could  not  remember  (as  observed  above)  my  grandfather  Balfour 
of  Pilrig,  but  I  remember  a  younger  brother  of  his  well,  John  Balfour, 
merchant  in  Leith.  He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  towards  the  year 
1780.  He  was  father  first  to  Helen,  Mrs.  Scott.  Her  husband  was 
minister  first  in  the  south  country,  and  afterwards  minister  of  Leith. 
Thomas  Scott,  late  minister  of  Newton  in  Dalkeith  Parish,  was  their  son. 
They  had  a  numerous  family ;  the  rest  died  unmarried.  Second,  James 
Balfour  had  an  office  in  the  Bank,  but  was  laid  aside  in  the  prime  of  life 
from  loss  of  sight.  He  married  Miss  Margaret  Stewart,  who  had  a  good 
deal  of  money.  There  are  still  two  daughters  of  theirs  alive  in  Edinburgh. 
Thirdly,  John  Balfour,  surgeon  beforementioned.  He  married  Miss 
Drummond.  Her  father  had  a  considerable  public  office,  and  she  was 
a  niece  of  Provost  George  Drummond.  They  had  a  numerous  family, 
but  none  survived.  There  were  other  three  daughters  of  John  Balfour, 
merchant,  who  all  died  unmarried,  but  esteemed  in  the  circle  of  relations 
in  their  day,  namely,  Euphemia,  Louisa,  and  Jane. 

I  remember  also  a  sister  of  my  grandfather  James  Balfour  of  Pilrig, 
Mrs  Bridget  Macvicar.  She  was  widow  of  Neil  Macvicar,  minister  of 
St.  Cuthbert's,  much  esteemed  for  his  piety  and  unsophisticated  integrity 
of  character.  She  was  second  wife,  and  had  no  children,  but  was  step- 
mother to  a  numerous  family  of  Macvicars,  among  whom  were  Mrs.  Black 
of  Perth  (mother  to  the  late  Dr.  Black  of  Lady  Yester's,  and  the  first 
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Mrs.   Bonar  of  Cramond )  and   Neil  Macvicar,  father   to   the  late 

Provost  Neil  Macvicar. 

N.B. — Bridget  Balfour,  alias  Mrs.  Macvicar,  was  married  before  to  a  minister  of  the 
name  of  Brown,  by  which  she  was  connected  with  the  grandmother  of  [illegible]. 

James  Balfour  of  Pilrig  had  another  sister,  who  was  dead  before  I 
could  remember,  Mrs.  Duncan,  who  was  mother  to  Mrs.  Kelso  and  several 
others  I  was  not  acquainted  with,  and  grandmother  to  the  late  Alexander 
Duncan  of  Restalrig,  Mrs.  Stevenson,  and  Miss  Isabella  Duncan. 

Though  I  do  not  remember  my  grandmother  Balfour  of  Pilrig,  I 
remember  a  sister  of  hers  and  a  brother's  widow.  That  brother  will  be 
mentioned  when  I  treat  of  the  Hamiltons.  The  sister,  Elizabeth 
Hamilton,  when  I  knew  her  was  widow  to  the  Rev.  Daniel  St.  Clair, 
minister  of  Longformacus.  She  had  two  sons  whom  I  never  saw,  they 
being  abroad.  The  youngest  either  died  or  was  killed  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War;  the  eldest,  Arthur,  was  a  subaltern  in  that  war,  in  which  he 
fought  for  his  country.  He  never  came  home,  and  in  the  American  War 
fought  against  his  country,  became  a  general,  and  was  afterwards  member 
of  the  Congress  at  New  York.  He  married  and  had  a  family,  but  I  have 
no  notice  of  them. 

I  found  it  difficult  to  fill  up  dates  and  names  in  the  Tree ;  but  Gavin 
Hamilton,  my  father,  died  ist  January  1767;  Helen  Balfour,  my  mother, 
died  in  1793.  I  have  heard  her  say  she  was  married  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  Her  eldest  child,  Louisa,  Mrs.  Wodrow,  was  born  in  April 
or  May  1733,  and  died  a  fortnight  after  her  mother  in  1793.  Her 
husband,  Dr.  James  Wodrow,  was  born  in  1 730,  and  died  either  in  the 
very  end  of  1810  or  in  the  very  beginning  of  18 n. 

Ann  Hamilton  was  born  in  1738. 

Died  unmarried,  1788. 

John  Hamilton,  born  1740. 

Married  in  1769  Jemima  Biggar,  niece  to  John  or  Walter  Biggar,  of 
Sciennes,  near  Edinburgh.  She  was  born  in  1746,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two  or  four.  They  had  one  son,  Gavin,  who  was  born  in  April 
1770,  and  died  in  Ceylon,  1803.  His  father,  John  Hamilton,  died  in 
1792.  Doctor  Robert  Hamilton  of  Aberdeen  I  have  mentioned  before. 
There  only  remains  myself,  born  23rd  June  1749. 

Elizabeth  Hamilton. 

Eastfield,  near  Aberdeen, 
ist  September  1842. 

William  Hamilton,  my  grandfather,  long  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  latterly  Principal  of  that  Seminary,  a  great 
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leader  of  the  Church,  was  the  eleventh  child  of Hamilton  of  Airdrie 

and  Jean  Montgomery  of  Hazlewood,  his  wife.  William  was  a  posthumous 
child.  He  was  christened  at  a  conventicle.  Their  elder  brother,  then 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  stood  sponsor  for  him.  To  the  best  of  my 
information,  he  (William)  must  have  been  born  some  time  between  1670 
and  80,  probably  in  the  early  period  of  these  ten  years;  for  his  widow, 
whom  I  well  remember,  died  in  1759,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Hamilton 
of  Airdrie's  widow,  Jean  Montgomery,  above  mentioned,  being  near  the 
time  of  her  confinement  at  her  husband's  death,  was  heard  to  say  that 
whichever  of  these  two  cousins-german,  namely,  Sir  William  Hamilton  of 
Preston  and  Sir  Thomas  Gordon  of  Stair,  came  first  to  visit  her  in  her 
affliction  should  have  the  name  of  her  child,  if  it  was  a  boy.  Sir  William 
came  first.  Of  course,  the  boy  was  named  after  him.  That  Sir  William 
left  no  children.  His  estate  and  title  fell  naturally  to  his  brother  Robert, 
who  was  an  itinerant  minister  in  the  time  of  persecution  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  the  Second  and  his  brother  James.  He  is  celebrated  in  the  Scots 
Worthies.  He  would  not  take  up  the  title  because  he  thought  it  incon- 
sistent with  his  profession  as  a  minister.  The  estate  was  exhausted  before 
in  giving  succour  to  the  persecuted  Presbyterians.  The  estate  of  Airdrie 
had  also  been  exhausted  by  the  same  cause,  but  it  was  then  in  possession. 
I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  elder  brother  of  William  abovementioned, 
or  his  son,  who  succeeded  to  the  right  of  that  title ;  but  they  would  not 
take  it  up  for  want  of  fortune ;  and  it  was  not  attempted  to  be  revived  till 
Robert,  cousin-german  to  the  present  Sir  William,  having  made  money  in 
India,  took  steps  to  the  revival  of  it,  but  died  before  it  was  concluded. 
He  received  much  information  concerning  it  from  Doctor  Robert 
Hamilton,  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Mrs.  Cleghorn,  then  the  only 
surviving  children  of  Principal  Hamilton ;  but  by  inexcusable  carelessness 
they  lost  his  paper  at  the  Herald's  office,  which  had  retarded  the  business. 
The  estate  of  Airdrie  was  sold  by  the  trustees  of  Robert  and  the  younger 
part  of  the  family  when  they  were  all  minors  in  my  remembrance. 

But  to  return  to  the  family  of  Hamilton  of  Airdrie.     I  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  rest  of  the  eleven  children  (I  suppose  few  of  them 

came  up)  except  a  daughter,   Mary,  who  was  married  to Gordon, 

minister  of  Bar  (in  Ayrshire  I  think),  and  was  popular  in  her  day,  and 
one  Gavin,  who  went  to  England,  of  whom  Jane  Deane  is  descended. 
There  was  always  a  strong  attachment  between  the  oldest  son  and  William 
like  to  that  between  a  father  and  son,  and  the  intimacy  continued  between 
William  and  his  children.  I  have  seen  letters  that  passed  between  them. 
The  elder  brother  had  a  family :  William,  his  successor  to  Airdrie,  at 
the  same  time  minister  of  Bothwell ;  Louisa,  married  to  James  Balfour 
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of  Pilrig;  and  Elizabeth,  married  to  Daniel  St.  Clair,  minister  of 
Longformacus. 

William  of  Airdrie,  and  minister  of  Bothwell,  whose  widow  I  re- 
member, had  four  sons.  First,  Robert,  a  well-employed  physician  in 
Glasgow.  It  was  in  the  minority  of  his  children  that  Airdrie  was  sold. 
Robert  was  the  only  son  who  came  to  maturity.  Mrs.  Arnott  and  Mrs. 
Dr.  Cochrane  were  his  daughters.  Second,  John,  a  merchant  in  Glasgow. 
Mrs.  Dr.  Irvine  was  his  daughter.  He  had  several  other  children.  Third, 
James,  the  minister  of  Bothwell,  of  whom  the  Umphreys  are  descended. 
Fourth,  Thomas,  a  well-employed  physician  in  Glasgow,  left  only  one 
son,  also  a  well-employed  physician  in  Glasgow,  married  Miss  Stirling, 
left  two  sons,  the  present  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  Captain  Thomas 
Hamilton. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  these  four  grand-uncles  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton  were  cousins-german  to  the  children  of  James  Balfour  of  Pilrig 
and  Louisa  Hamilton.  Elizabeth  Hamilton. 

Eastfield,  near  Aberdeen, 
3rd  September  1842. 

N.B. — The  four  brothers  above-mentioned  had  a  sister  named  Grizzle,  whom  I 
remember.     She  lived  with  her  mother,  and  was  much  esteemed.     Died  unmarried. 


Ill 

GAVIN    HAMILTON 

A  brief  Memoir  written  by  his  daughter  Miss  Betty  Hamilton. 

Gavin  Hamilton  was  third  or  fourth  son  of  William,  youngest  son  of 
Hamilton  of  Airdrie,  cadet  of  the  family  of  Preston.  He  (William 
Hamilton)  was  long  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  latterly  Principal  of  the 
College  of  Edinburgh.1  He  was  a  posthumous  child,  and  baptized  at  a 
conventicle.  His  eldest  brother,  progenitor  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
stood  sponsor  for  him,  being  then  twenty-five  years  of  age.  It  was  that 
eldest  brother,  or  his  son,  that  succeeded  to  Preston ;  but  both  the 
estates  of  Preston  and  Airdrie  were  exhausted  in  the  Presbyterian  cause, 
during  the  persecutions  that  took  place  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and  his  brother  James.  Gavin  Hamilton's  profession  was  that 
of  a  Publisher  and  Bookseller  in  Edinburgh.     He  was  much  beloved  for 

1  Principal  Hamilton  died  about  the  year   1733  or  34,   between  fifty   and   sixty  years 
of  age. 
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his  gentlemanly  conduct,  and  suavity  of  manners,  and  as  a  man  of  taste 
in  literature  and  science.  His  society  was  much  courted  by  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  his  day.  His  conversation  was  also  enlivened  by  a  peculiar 
vein  of  humour ;  and  for  his  taste  in  ornamental  improvement  he  was 
much  consulted  by  them,  especially  in  gardening.  He  was  the  coadjutor 
of  the  celebrated  Provost  George  Drummond,  in  his  several  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  the  city — the  scheme  of  a  new  town  being  then  in 
embryo.1  He,  Gavin  Hamilton,  was  a  principal  manager  of  the  Society 
for  the  Advancement  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Scotland ;  was  a  member,  if 
not  a  manager,  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge ;  was 
intimate  with  many  of  the  respectable  clergymen  of  his  day ;  and  such 
intimacies  were  not  confined  to  Scotland — he  had  intimacy  with  English 
clergymen  too.  The  late  Bishop  Horsley's  father  was  his  brother-in-law. 
In  his  religious  sentiments,  he  leaned  to  the  moderate  side  of  the  Church, 
but  not  the  sceptical.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was  a  man  of  strict  moral 
habits :  the  least  approach  to  deceit  excited  his  indignation  in  a  high 
degree. 

In  the  regency  of  Queen  Caroline,  George  the  Second  being  in 
Germany,  at  the  time  of  the  Porteous  mob,  Mr.  G.  Hamilton  was 
youngest  bailie  of  Edinburgh;  and  though,  as  according  to  Sir.  W. 
Scott,  the  rest  of  the  magistrates  were  really  drinking  at  a  public-house 
that  night,  he  Mr.  G.  H.,  being  a  man  of  strict  moral  habits,  was  upon 
duty,  and  ran  the  risk  of  his  life.  A  married  sister,  who  lived  near  the 
place,  hearing  that  her  brother  was  involved  in  the  crowd,  contrived  to 
get  a  message  conveyed  to  him  with  difficulty,  intimating  that  she  had 
something  very  particular  to  say  to  him,  and  must  see  him.  He  supposing 
it  something  of  public  import,  made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  went 
to  her  house  ;  it  was  a  flat  pretty  high  up ;  as  soon  as  she  got  him  within 
the  house,  she  locked  the  door,  and  said  she  was  not  to  let  him  out 
again — to  which  he  replied  sternly,  '  Madam,  I  must  be  on  duty  to-night, 
and  if  you  will  not  let  me  out  at  the  door,  I  will  jump  the  window,' — so 
she  was  obliged  to  let  him  out  again,  and  he  resumed  his  station  at 
the  prison-door.  While  he  was  standing  near  it,  a  Lochaber-axe  was 
lifted  up  to  strike  him  on  the  head,  when  some  of  his  friends  within 
the  prison  adroitly  opened  the  door,  pulled  him  in,  and  shut  it  again. 
It  was  done  in  a  moment. 

The  prison  would  have  been  defended,  had  not  the  mob  accomplished 

i  During  a  long  confinement  to  the  house,  occasioned  by  an  accident,  he  employed  a 
common  carpenter  who,  under  his  direction  and  assistance,  formed  a  very  neat  model  of 
the  Old  Town,  with  some  proposed  improvements,  which  did  not  take  place  ;  it  was 
esteemed  an  ingenious  performance,  and  many  came  to  see  it. 
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setting  fire  to  the  door.  What  followed  with  regard  to  the  fate  of 
Porteous  is  well  known.  Gavin  Hamilton,  as  acting  magistrate,  had  to 
superintend  the  taking  him  from  the  dyer's  pole,  on  which  he  was 
hanged.  There  was  a  young  man,  of  the  name  of  Hamilton,  who  was 
employed  in  a  printing-office,  that  had  been  extremely  active  about  the 
forcing  of  the  prison:  what  his  particular  conduct  was,  is  not  now 
known,  but  Gavin  Hamilton  could  never  hear  his  name  mentioned  with 
patience,  and  was  heard  to  say  satirically,  that  c  Alexander  Hamilton  had 
acted  very  wisely,  for  it  was  much  better  to  go  to  London,  and  make 
a  fortune,  than  stay  at  home,  and  be  hanged.'  He  had  gone  to  London, 
and  became  a  printer  of  some  eminence  there,  and  made,  what  was  then 
reckoned,  an  easy  fortune.     Thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

In  the  year  1 740,  Mr.  G.  Hamilton  was  again  in  the  magistracy,  and 
ran  the  risk  of  his  life,  in  quelling  a  meal-mob,  at  a  village  called  the 
Water  of  Leith,  where  the  public  granaries  belonging  to  the  city  were 
situated.1 

The  next  time  he  was  in  the  magistracy  was  in  the  famous  year  1745, 
when  he  was  eldest  bailie;  and  the  provost  being  a  Jacobite,  and 
Mr.  H.  being  a  staunch  Whig,  attached  to  the  reigning  family,  Govern- 
ment gave  him  a  great  deal  to  do,  so  that  his  life  was  often  in  jeopardy. 
When  the  Highlanders  got  possession  of  the  city,  he  had  to  fly  for  his 
life.  At  that  time,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  who  was  sister  to  James  Balfour, 
then  proprietor  of  Pilrig,  took  refuge  with  her  children  at  his  house,  where 
many  of  Mr.  Balfour's  near  relations  went :  the  situation  of  Pilrig  being 
peculiarly  fortunate,  in  lying  under  the  defence  of  the  Fox  sloop-of-war, 
which  guarded  the  coast,  it  was  a  safer  place  than  Edinburgh,  and  she 
remained  there,  till  the  Whigs  got  possession  of  the  city  again.  She 
walked  down  Leith  Walk,  with  her  nursery-maid  and  children,  among 
whom  was  the  late  Dr.  Hamilton  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  then 
two  years  old,  when,  at  the  same  time,  the  Castle  was  firing  cannon  over 
their  heads,  upon  a  party  of  Highlanders,  who  were  passing  on  that  part 
of  the  Easter-road  that  comes  out  from  the   south-side  of  the  Calton 

Hill. 

Mr.  G.  Hamilton  had  afterwards  occasion  to  go  to  London,  as  a 
witness,  against  Provost  Stewart.  Mrs.  Hamilton  urged  him  to  ask 
something  for  his  family,  in  reward  for  his  arduous  and  faithful  services  ; 
but  from  his  modesty,  and  honourable  independent  spirit,  this  he  never 
did ;  nor  did  he  ever  receive  any  reward  from  his  country.  Though  he 
would  not  ask  any  thing  for  himself,  he  had  it  in  his  power,  from  his 

1  That  year  was  one  of  positive  famine  in  Scotland.  The  people  were  ferocious  from 
want. 
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public  character,  to  do  essential  service  to  his  friends,  in  assisting  them 
to  obtain  public  offices  in  Edinburgh. 

Before  the  city  was  occupied  by  the  Highlanders,  officers  of  the  Loyal 
Party  were,  from  time  to  time,  billeted  in  his  house.  A  Colonel  Grey,  a 
very  respectable  elderly  man,  returning  from  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
Preston  in  very  bad  spirits,  sat  down  wringing  his  hands  at  the  fire. 
They  could  not  get  a  word  from  him,  but  '  Oh  for  the  Duke  !  Oh  for  the 
Duke ! ' 

What  followed  regarding  that  Rebellion,  may  now  be  referred  to  the 
page  of  history.  Mr.  Hamilton  pursued  his  private  profession,  as  pub- 
lisher, bookseller,  and  printer,  but  continued  an  influential  man  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  In  all  these  departments,  he  had  for  partner,  his 
brother-in-law,  the  late  Mr.  John  Balfour.  I  do  not  know  when  the 
partnership  began;  Mr.  Balfour  being  a  much  younger  man,  was  his 
apprentice,  and  he  assumed  him  for  a  partner :  the  partnership  turned 
out  an  unhappy  one,  and  it  was  dissolved  in  the  year  1762  or  3.  Mr. 
Hamilton's  friends  blamed  Mrs.  Hamilton  unjustly  for  promoting  that 
partnership,  for  she  had  opposed  it,  knowing  their  tempers  would  not 
agree.  In  the  year  1759,  they  took  a  three  nineteen-years'  lease,  from 
George  Inglis,  Esq.  of  Redhall,  of  an  old  paper-mill,  with  some  acres  of 
ground  contiguous  to  it ;  and  upon  these  premises  built  a  new  paper-mill. 

In  the  printing  department,  they  had  assumed Neil  for  active  partner. 

He  managed  the  printing-office.  When  the  partnership  was  dissolved  in 
1762  or  3,  as  above-mentioned,  the  bookselling  department  was  given 
up  to  Mr.  Balfour ;  and  I  believe  the  printing  continued  with  him  and 
Mr.  Neil.  Mr.  G.  Hamilton  got  the  paper-mill,  and  he  beautified  and 
adorned  the  grounds  belonging  to  it  so  much,  that  it  was  visited  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  as  a  place  well  worth  the  seeing.  The  place  was 
situated  on  the  Water  of  Leith,1  and  possessed  of  great  natural  beauty ; 
the  low  parts,  on  the  side  of  the  brook,  being  very  romantic,  and  the 
high  parts  commanding  a  most  beautiful  and  extensive  prospect.  A 
gentleman,  who  had  been  much  on  the  Continent,  was  heard  to  say, 
that  in  one  field,  the  view  had  been  only  surpassed,  in  his  experience,  by 
one  very  fine  view  in  Italy.  When  these  natural  advantages  were 
improved  and  adorned,  by  a  person  of  so  much  taste  as  Mr.  G.  Hamilton 
was,  the  result  may  be  imagined.  He  was  a  great  florist.  Mr.  Hamilton 
had  not  been  fortunate  in  the  way  of  making  money.  In  the  year  1766, 
he  assumed  as  a  partner  in  the  paper-mill  business,  his  second  son 
Robert,  who  was  afterwards  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Aberdeen. 
Mr.  G.  Hamilton  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  affection  the  autumn  of  that 

1  Kate's  Mill,  near  Colinton,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1890. 
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year,  when  on  a  visit  to  his  eldest  daughter,  wife  to  the  late  Dr.  James 
Wodrow,  minister  of  Stevenston  in  Ayrshire.  He  rallied  so  much,  as 
to  come  home;  but  had  repeated  relapses,  and  died  ist  January  1767, 
aged  sixty-three.  He  left  five  of  a  family,  viz. — his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Wodrow ;  his  eldest  son  John,  then  settled  in  London,  with  Mr.  Robert 
Biggar,  whose  sister  he  afterwards  married  (he,  Mr.  John  Hamilton,  left 
one  son,  who  died  in  Ceylon,  in  February  1803);  the  late  Dr.  Robert 
Hamilton,  afterwards  of  Aberdeen ;  and  two  unmarried  daughters.  Mr. 
G.  Hamilton,  according  to  the  then  custom,  borrowed  from  the  Dutch, 
left  a  double  portion  of  his  property  to  the  eldest  son,  the  chief  part  of 
which  consisted  in  the  paper-mill,  and  all  the  rest  equal.  Mr.  Robert 
Hamilton  continued  to  manage  the  business  for  himself,  and  the  rest 
of  the  family,  for  some  time,  but  preferring  the  literary  life  to  the 
mercantile,  accepted  the  office  of  rector  to  the  Academy  at  Perth,  in 
1768,  but  continued  a  super intendency  of  the  premises,  till  the  mill  was 
sold  in  1770.  Mr.  John  Balfour,  former  partner  to  Mr.  G.  Hamilton,  was 
the  purchaser. 
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MELVILLE  OF  DYSART. 

I 


John  Melville  Richard  Melville  of  Baldovie,  killed  at  Pinkie 

of  Dysart.  1547.  *»■  Giles,  daughter  of  Thomas  Aber- 

crombie,  Burgess  of  Montrose — of  the  House 
of  Murthly.     She  d.  about  1557. 

Nine  sons  and  one  daughter. 


1st 

Mr.  Richard  Melville  of  Baldovie, 

Minister  of  Maryton,  b.   1522,  d.   1575 ; 

m.    Isabell    Scrymgeour,    sister    to    the 

Laird  of  Glaswell. 


I      9th 
Mr.  Andrew  Melville, 
The  Reformer. 


Mr.  James  Melville, 
The  Historian. 


Barbara  Melville, 

m.  1575,  Mr.  James  Balfour,  Minister  of 

Advie,  and  afterwards  of  Edinburgh. 


THOMAS  ABERCROMBIE, 

Burgess  of  Montrose,  and  of  the  House  of  Murthly. 


Katherine  Abercrombie,  d.  1538  ; 
m.  David  Balfour  of  Powis. 

I 

Mr.  James  Balfour, 

Minister  of  Edinburgh, 

m.  1575,  Barbara  Melville, 

d.  1613. 


Giles  Abercrombie,  d.  about  1557  ; 
m.  Richard  Melville  of  Baldovie. 

I 

Mr.  Richard  Melville  of  Baldovie, 

m.  Isabell  Scrymgeour. 

I 

Barbara  Melville,  m.  1575, 

Mr.  James  Balfour. 
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HAMILTON   OF  AIRDRIE. 

Sir  Robert  Hamilton  of  Preston,  m.       Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Mowat  of 

Stonehouse. 

John  Hamilton,  first  Laird  of  Airdrie,        m.       Ellen  Crawford, 
fell  at  Flodden, 


Methusalem  Hamilton  of  Airdrie,           m.       Christian  Bell. 
I 

Gavin  Hamilton  of  Airdrie,  rf.  1591,         m.       Isabella,  daughter  of  John  Robertson 

of  Earnock. 

John  Hamilton  of  Airdrie,  b.  1569,  m.       Janet,  daughter  of  Robert  Hamilton 

of  Torrance. 

Gavin  Hamilton  of  Airdrie,  d.  1681,        m.       Jean,  daughter  of  Robert  Montgomery 

of  Hazlehead. 


Robert  Hamilton  of  Airdrie,  third  Bart. ,     m.       Louisa,  daughter  of  William  Cochrane 

of  Rochsoles. 


Louisa  Hamilton,  b.  1686,  d.  1750,     m.  1704,  James  Balfour  of  Pilrig,  b.  1681,  d.  1737. 


HOPE  OF  KERSE. 

Henry  Hope,  Merchant,  Edinburgh,        m.       Jacqueline  de  Tott. 


Sir  Thomas  Hope  of  Craighall,  Lord        m.       Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Bennet  of 
Advocate  1628,  d.  1646,  Valleyford  and  Tranent. 


Sir  Thomas  Hope  of  Kerse  (second  son),     m.        Helen,  daughter  of  Alexander  Rae  of 
Lord  of  Session,  b.  1606,  d.  1643,  Pitsindie. 


Elizabeth  Hope,  m.  1652,  Robert  Smith           Levisa  Hope,  m.  1685.  William  Cochrane 
j  of  Southfield.  I  of  Rochsoles. 

Helen  Smith,  m.  1679,  James  Balfour,  Louisa  Cochrane,  m.  Sir  Robert  Hamilton 

1      Governor  of  Darien  Company.  of  Airdrie. 

I 
James  Balfour  of  Pilrig,  b.  1681,  d.  1737,  m.  1704,  Louisa  Hamilton,  b.  1686,  d.  1750. 
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ELPHINSTONE  OF  LOGIE. 

James  Elphinstone  of  Glack  (cadet  house     m.     Elizabeth  Wode,  daughter  of Wode 

of  Elphinstone  of  that  Ilk),  of  Bonytoun. 


I 
William  Elphinstone  of  Ressiviot,  second     m.      Margaret  Forbes, 
son  of  above, 


Sir  James  Elphinstone,  W.S.,  of  Logie      m.      Cecil,  daughter  of  John  Denholm  of 
Elphinstone,  first  Baronet,  Commissary  Muirhouse. 

of  Edinburgh,  b.  circa  1645,  d.  1722, 


I 
Sir  John  Elphinstone  of  Logie  Elphinstone,  m.       Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of 


Advocate,  Commissary  of  Edinburgh, 
b.  1675,  d.  1732, 


Minto,  d.  1767. 


Cecilia  Elphinstone,  b.  1705,  d.  1780,  m.  1737,  James  Balfour  of  Pilrig,  b.  1705,  d.  1795. 


ELLIOT  OF   MINTO. 

Elliot  of  Lariston,  m.  1580,  Scott  of  Buccleugh. 


Gilbert  Elliot  of  Stobs  (familiarly  known      m.       Margaret,  daughter  of  Walter  Scott  of 
as  '  Gibbie  wi' the  gowden  garters'),  Harden. 


Gavin  Elliot  of  Midlem  Mill  and       m.  1646,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Andrew  Hay 
Grange,  ofHaystoun. 


Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Lord  Minto,  m.       Helen,  daughter  of  Andrew  Stevenson. 

b.  1651,  d.  1718, 


Mary  Elliot,  d.  1767,  m.  Sir  John  Elphinstone,  Bart,  of  Logie 

I  Elphinstone,  b.  1675,  d.  1732. 

j 

Cecilia  Elphinstone,  b.  1705,  d.  1780,         m.  James  Balfour  of  Pilrig,  b.  1705,  d.  1795. 
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DUNCAN 

James  Balfour,  Governor  of  Darien    m.  1679,    Helen,  daughter  of  Robert  Smith  of 

Company,  I    Southfield,  granddaughter  of  Sir  John  Smith 

I  of  Grotehill  and  Cramond  Regis. 

Helen  Balfour,  b.  1688,  tn.  1708,    Andrew  Duncan,  W.S. 


George  Duncan,  m.  Crawford  of  Monorgan. 


Isabella  Duncan,   who  lived  at   Pilrig  with  three  successive 
generations. 


ELLIOT  OF  WOLFELEE. 

Elliots  of  Horsley  Hill. 

Thomas  Elliot  in  Oakwood,  b.  1659,  d.  1723  ;  tn.  Jean, 
daughter  of  Cornelius  Inglis  of  Newton. 

I 

William  Elliot  of  Wolfelee,  b.  i6£8,  d.  1768 ;  tn.  Helen, 

daughter  of  Robert  Elliot  of  Midlem  Mill. 


Jane  Elliot,  tn.  1765,  Major  Henry  Balfour. 

WHYTT  OF  BENNOCHY. 

Matthew  Whytt  of  Maw,  1492. 

Robert  Whytt  of  Maw,  1504. 

David  Whytt  of  Maw  and  Lumbervie,  d.  1538. 

John  Whytt  of  Lumbervie,  tn.  Euphame,  daughter  of  Balfour  of  Burleigh. 

John  Whytt  settled  in  Kirkcaldy  and  obtained  a  wadset  in  the  estate  of 
Bennochy,  1580.     He  d.  1620. 

I 
Robert  Whytt,  first  Baron  of  Bennochy,  d.  1667 ;  tn.  Janet  Tennant  of  Powran. 

John  Whytt,  second  Baron  of  Bennochy,  d.  1695  ;  tn.  Jean,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Melville  of  Murdocairnie. 

Robert  Whytt,  third  Baron  of  Bennochy ;  tn.  Jean,  daughter  of 
Sir  Anthony  Murray  of  Woodend,  Perthshire. 

I 

Robert  Whytt,  fifth  Baron  of  Bennochy,  succeeded  his  brother,  fourth  Baron, 

b.  17 14,  d.  1766  ;  appointed  First  Physician  to  the  King  in  Scotland  : 

tn.  Louisa,  daughter  of  James  Balfour  of  Pilrig. 

I 

Jean  Whytt,  b.  1750,  d.  1833;  tn.  1773,  John  Balfour  of  Pilrig,  b.  1740,  d.  1814. 
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Duncan,  fifth  Earl  of  Fife. 

I.  Shaw,  his  second  son,  came  north        m.       Giles,  daughter  of  Hugh  of  Montgomery, 
with  Malcolm  1161,  d.  1179, 


II.  Shaw,  d.  1201,  m.      Mary,  daughter  of  Lord  of  Sandilands. 


I  I 

III.  Ferquhard,  d.  1240.        William,      m.      Beatrix  Learmonth. 


IV.  Shaw,  succeeded  his  uncle,  d.  1625,      m.      Helen,  daughter  of  Thane  of  Cawdor. 


V.  Ferquhard,  d.  1274,  tn.      Mora,  daughter  of  Angus  Mor  of  Isla. 


VI.  Angus,  b.  1268,  d.  1345,  m.      Eva,  heiress  of  Clan  Chattan. 


VII.  William,  d.  1368,  m.  1st,  Florence,  daughter  of  Thane  of  Cawdor ; 

I    2nd,  Margaret,  daughter  of  M'Leod  of  the 
Isles. 


VIII.  Lachlan,  d.  1407,  m.  Agnes,  daughter  of  X.  Malcolm,  d.  1457,  m.  Mora,  daughter  of  Mac- 

Fraser  of  Lovat.  donald  of  Moydart. 


IX.  Farquhar,  m.  Giles,  daughter  of    XI.  Duncan,  m.  Flora,  daughter  of    Lachlan,  m.  Catherine,  daughter  of 


d.  1417,  Innes  of  Innes.  d.  1496,       I     Lord  of  the  Isles.       d.  1493, 


Sir  D.  Grant. 


1  I  ! 

XII.  Ferquhard,  m.  Giles,  daughter  of    XIII.  William,  m.  Isabella.     XIV.  Lauchlan,  m.      Jean,  daughter  of 
d.  1514,  Fraser  of  Lovat.  ^.1524,  I    Sir  Alexander  Gordon 

of  Lochinvar. 

XV.  William,  beheaded  by  Lady  Huntly,    m.    Margaret,  daughter  of  Alexander  Ogilvy, 
1550,  ofFindlater. 


XVI.  Lachlan  More,  b.  1543,  d.  1606,       m.    Agnes,  daughter  of  Kenneth  Mackenzie 

of  Kintail. 

1.  Lachlan,  his  seventh  son,  first  Laird  of    m.    Jean,  daughter  of  Andrew  Macpherson  of 
Corrybrough  More,  d.  1634,  Grange. 


11.  William,  m.     Beatrix,  daughter  of  William  Mackintosh 

I  of  Kyllachy. 

I 
in.  Lachlan,  m. 


IV.  William,  d.  1726,  m.  Katherine,  daughter  of  Angus,  m.   1735,    Margaret,  daughter  of 

Mackintosh  of  Kyllachy.  Lieut.    John    Mackintosh    in    Mid 

Coul  of  Petty. 

v.  Lachlan,  m.  Christian,  daughter  of       vn.  John,  Captain  42nd  m.  Margaret,  daughter  of  Archibald 
rf.  1754,  Robertson  of  Urquhany.  Regiment,  of.  1803,  M 'Gilchrist  of  Northbar. 


VI.  William,  d.  s.p.    ]  ~~ 

Anne,  b.  1787,  d.  1825  ;  m.  1806,  James  Balfour  of  Pilrig,  b.  1774,  d.  i860. 
This  Table  is  compiled  from  information  supplied  by  A.  M.  Mackintosh,  Esq.  of  Geddes. 
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THE   BALFOURS  OF  PILRIG 


MONRO  OF  FOULIS. 
Hugh  Munro,  first  of  Foulis,  d.  noi. 

Robert  Munro,  second  of  Foulis,  d.  1164. 

Donald  Munro,  third  of  Foulis,  d.  1195. 

Robert  Munro,  fourth  of  Foulis,  d.  1249 ;  m.  sister  of  first  Earl  of  Sutherland. 

George  Munro,  fifth  of  Foulis,  d.  1282. 

Robert  Munro,  sixth  of  Foulis,  d.  1322  ;  m.  Eustach,  daughter  of  third  Earl  of  Sutherland. 

George  Munro,  fell  at  Bannockburn,  1314. 

George  Munro,  seventh  of  Foulis,  fell  at  Halidon  Hill,  1331. 

Robert  Munro,  eighth  of  Foulis,  d.  1369,  m.  Jean,  daughter  of  sixth  Earl  of  Ross. 

Hugh  Munro,  ninth  of  Foulis,  m.  Isabel,  daughter  of  Earl  of  Sutherland. 

George  Munro,  tenth  of  Foulis,  d.  1499,  m. M'Culloch. 

John  Munro,  eleventh  of  Foulis. 

William  Munro,  twelfth  of  Foulis,  m.  Anne,  daughter  of  Chief  of  M' Lean. 

Hector  Munro,  thirteenth  of  Foulis,  d.  1541,  m.  Cath.  Mackenzie  of  Kintail. 

Robert  Munro,  fourteenth  of  Foulis,  fell  at  Pinkie  1547,  m.  Margt.  Ogilvy, 
daughter  of  James  Ogilvie  of  Cardell. 


Robert  More  Munro  of  Foulis,  d.  1588, 
m.  Katherine  Ross  of  Balnagown. 

George  Munro  of  Obsdaile,  m.  C.  Munro. 

Sir  Robt.  Munro,  third  Baronet  of  Foulis, 

d.  1668,  m.  Jean,  daughter  of 

Sir  Hector  Munro. 

Sir  John  Munro,  fourth  Baronet,  d.  1669, 

m.  Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir  Kenneth 

Mackenzie,  Bart,  of  Coul. 

Jean  Munro  m.  Rev.  Peter  Bethune. 
L . 

William  Rainy  Anne  Bethune, 

m.  Rev.  John  Bayne. 


Hugh  Munro  m.  Christian,  daughter  of 
Munro  of  Carbisdale. 

Hector  Munro  m.  Isabel  Dunbar. 

Robert  Munro  m.  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Robert  Munro  of  Foulis. 


John  Munro  of  Achany. 
Hugh  Munro  of  Achany. 


Christian  Bavne, 
m.  Rev.  Gilbert  Robertson. 


John  Rainy 
Rev.  George  Rainy  m.  Anne  Robertson. 


William  Munro  of  Achany     Robert  Gordon 
m.  Isabella  Macpherson.        of  Halmidary 
and  Achness. 

I  I 

Hugh  Munro  of  Achany  Robert  Gordon 

m.  Margaret  Munro  of  Achness. 
of  Culcairn. 

I 
Christina  Munro  m.  Robert  Gordon 
of  Achness. 


Harry  Rainy  m.  Barbara  Gordon. 


Anne  Rainy,  b.  i32o,  d.  1891 ;  m.  John  Mackintosh  Balfour  of  Pilrig, 
b.  181  r,  d.  1893. 

This  Table  is  compiled  from  Burke  s  Baronetage  and  family  records. 
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STRATHKINESS  (MOUNT  MELVILLE)  ENTAIL. 

General  Robert  Melville,  Governor  of  the  West  India  Islands,  bought  the 
property  of  Strathkiness,  and  entailed  it  on  his  four  cousins  (the  surviving 
children  of  Dr.  Robert  Whytt  of  Bennochy  and  Louisa  Balfour  of  Pilrig, 
his  wife),  and  their  heirs  male. 


Robert  Whytt  of  Ben- 
nochy, m.  Elizabeth, 

daughter  of 

Archd.  M 'Gilchrist  of 

Northbar. 

I 
John  Whyte  Melville, 

d.  1883,  m.  Lady 

Katherine  Osborne, 

daughter  of  fifth 

Duke  of  Leeds. 


Major  George  John 

Whyte  Melville,  d. 

1879,  m.  Hon.  C. 

Hanbury. 

I 
One  daughter. 


Louisa  Whytt, 

m.  William  Rouatt 

of  Bel  Retiro, 

Dumbartonshire. 


Two  daughters. 


Jean  Whytt,  m.  her 

cousin,  John  Balfour 

of  Pilrig. 


James  Balfour  of  Pilrig, 

d.  i860,  m.  Anne, 

daughter  of 

Captain  John  Mackintosh 

of  Corrybrough  More 

and  Harwood. 


Martha  Whytt, 

m.  Major  Wilson, 

R.A. 


John  Mackintosh  Balfour, 

d.  1893,  m.  Anne, 

daughter  of  Prof.  H.  Rainy  : 

succeeded  to  Strathkiness 

on  death  of  his  cousin, 

John  Whyte  Melville,  1883. 

I 
Three  daughters. 


I 

James  Balfour,  d.  1898, 

m.  Eliza,  daughter  of 

J.  Heriot  of  Ramornie: 

succeeded  to  Strathkiness 

on  death  of  his  brother, 

1893. 

James  H.  Balfour-Melville. 
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DESCENDANTS  OF  THE 

James  Balfour  of  Pilrig, 

b.  1774,  d.  i860,  m.  1806 

Anne,  daughter  of  Captain 

John  Mackintosh  of 

Corrybrough  More  and  Harwood. 


Margaret  Balfour, 

b.  1807,  d.  i860, 

m.  Rev.  John  Paul, 

D.D.,  minister  of 

St.  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh. 


John  Balfour,  James  Balfour,       John  Mackintosh  Balfour-Melville, 

b.  1808,  d.  1811.       b.  1810,  d.  1811.  of  Pilrig  and  Strathkiness, 

b.  1811,  d.  1893,  m.  1841  Anne, 
daughter  of  Professor  Harry  Rainy. 


Rev.  William  Paul, 

minister  of 

Whitekirk, 

b.  1832,  d.  1866. 


Sir  James  Balfour  Paul, 

Lyon  King  of  Arms, 

b.  1846,  m.  Helen, 

daughter  of 

J.  N.  Forman  of  Staffa. 
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5T  TWO  LAIRDS  OF  PILRIG 


ane  Balfour, 
1812,  d.  1842. 


James  Balfour- Melville, 

of  Strathkiness, 

b.  1815,  d.  1898,  m.  Eliza, 

daughter  of  James  Heriot 

of  Ramornie. 


Anne  Balfour, 
b.  1816,  d.  1842. 


Robert  Balfour, 

b.  1818,  d.  1869, 

m.  Frances  Grace, 

daughter  of  James 

Blaikie  of  Craigiebuckler. 


Lewis  Balfour, 
b.  and  d.  1820. 
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.BBEYHILL,  2. 

Abercrombie,  Euphame,  wife  of  David  Bal- 
four, 15  ;  death  of,  24. 

—  Giles,  wife  of  Richard  Melville,  20. 

Katherine,  in  sympathy  with  the  Refor- 
mation, 20. 

Richard,  lends  David  Balfour  300  merks, 

18. 

Adam,  Willie,  Lord  Chief  Commissioner, 
209. 

Advie,  24. 

Advocates'  Close,  150. 

Agnew,  Sir  Andrew,  135. 

Alison,  Sir  Archibald,  142. 

Allan,  J.  and  R.f  147. 

Amherst,  General  Lord,  138,  139;  thanks 
Major  Balfour,  139 ;  makes  present  of 
commission,  139. 

Antwerp,  121. 

Argyle,  Duke  of,  130. 

Earl  of,  93  ;  sails  for  Scotland,  95. 

Arnot,  Isobel,  makes  Mr.  Andrew  Balfour 
her  heir,  46. 

Arrot,  David,  24. 

Assembly,  Queen's,  190. 

Assioti,  Mr.,  175. 

IJAILLIES  of  Polkemmet,  190,  195. 

Baillie,  Mr.,  202. 

Bailey,  Misses,  189,  192. 

Baird,  Principal,  188. 

Balbeithan,  48,  54. 

Balcanqual,  Mr.,  signs  letter  to  Lord  Hamil- 
ton, 31 ;  flies  to  England,  31. 

Balfour,  original  home,  10. 

Balfours  of  Balgarvy,  near  neighbours,  11. 

of  Munquhanny,  10. 

from  Pilrig,  193. 

of  Pilrig  traced  to  Alexander  Balfour,  11. 

Balfour  of  Pilrig,  the  last,  250. 

Alexander,  of  Torrie,  11 ;  holds  lands  in 

Fife,  11 ;  in  the  household  of  James  iv., 
11 ;  progenitor  of  Balfours  of  Powis,  12  ; 
in  charge  of  the  King's  cellar,  12,  13 ; 
receives  the  tack  of  Inchrye,  12 ;  marries 
Janet  Wemyss,  14;  Inchrye  confirmed  to 
him  in  1510;  death  of,  14;  16. 

Alexander,  son  of  James  Balfour,  61,  64  ; 

his  illness,  89  ;  dies,  89. 

•  Andrew,  son  of  Mr.  James  Balfour,  26 ; 

minister  of  Kirknewton,  44,  45. 
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Balfour,  Andrew,  second  son  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Balfour,  47. 

Anne,    in   bad  health,    207 ;    sends   to 

Limefield,  208  ;  215,  218,  222  ;  death,  226. 

Annie  Mackintosh,  231  ;   marriage  of, 

247. 

Bartholomew,  killed  at  Pinkie,  15. 

Miss  Betty,  table  of  Whigs,  107. 

Bridget,  daughter  of  James  Balfour,  48. 

Bridget,    61 ;     marries    Rev.    William 

Leechman,  102. 

Bridget,  sister  of  first  laird,   108,  260, 

261. 

Buchanan,  219,  236. 

Cecilia,  death  of,  157. 

Christine,  daughter  of  James  Balfour, 48. 

Colonel,  169. 

David,  14 ;  married  in  1526,  14  ;  suc- 
ceeded to  Inchrye,  14 ;  Crown  tenant  of 
Powis,  16 ;  confirmed  in  tack  of  Inchrye, 
16  ;  contract  with  his  son,  18  ;  endeavours 
to  make  his  son  William  his  heir,  24  ;  death 
of,  24. 

David,    jun.,     action    by,  against    his 

father,  17. 

David,  of  Shaws,  117. 

Mrs.  David,  195. 

Edith,  married  to  F.  Jones,  248. 

Effie,  212. 

Elizabeth,   daughter    of   Mr.    Andrew 

Balfour,  47. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  Balfour,  61. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  first  laird,  64 ; 

marries  Rev.  Patrick  Wodrow,  130 ;  256, 

257- 

Elphinstone,  259. 

Frederick,  marriage  of,  248. 

George  and  Alexander,  go  to  a  French 

school,  68. 
George,  son  of  first  laird,  apprenticed  to 

Alexander  Stevenson  of  Montgrenan,  88  ; 

sent  to  Galloway,  89  ;  marries  Miss  Steven- 
son, 130  ;  256. 

Dr.  George,  210,  219,  241. 

Graham,   son  of  John   Balfour,    Pilrig 

Street,  219,  235. 
Graham,  son  of  Dr.  Graham  Balfour, 

236. 

Grizel,  married  Mr.  Forrester,  16. 

Helen,  daughter  of  James  Balfour,  48, 

61,    63;    and   Betty,   go    to  school,    68; 

charges  on  marriage,  84. 


INDEX 


Balfour,  Helen,  daughter  of  John  Balfour  by 
second  marriage,  221,  237. 

Miss  Nelly,  table  of  Whigs,  107. 

Harie,  of  Thretty  Acres,  15. 

Henry,  14. 

Henry,  advocate  in  Edinburgh,  15. 

Colonel  Henry,  of  M'Orriston,  colonel 

of  the  Scots  Company  in  Flanders,  15 ; 
killed  in  Flanders,  16. 

Henry,  son  of  James  Balfour,  61. 

Henry,  138;    lieutenant  and   adjutant, 

138  ;  surveys  the  Lakes,  138  ;  goes  to  Mont- 
real, 138 ;  joins  Gage's  80th  Rifles,  138  ; 
petitions  King  George,  140 ;  marries  Jane 
Elliot,  141  ;  lives  at  Bonnington  House, 
141  ;  dies,  141 ;  165,  220,  222,  259. 

Hugh,  son  of  John  Balfour  by  second 

marriage,  220,  236. 

James,  Mr. ,  born  between  1540  and  1545, 

21 ;  referred  to  in  Mr.  James  Melville's 
autobiography,  21 ;  loses  his  stipend,  21 ; 
minister  of  Guthrie,  22  ;  married  Barbara 
Melville,  23  ;  pastor  of  Dunnichen,  Advie, 
Guthrie,  and  Roscobie,  24  ;  lives  in  the 
Provost's  mansion-house  of  the  College 
Kirk  of  Guthrie,  24  ;  called  to  Edinburgh, 
24 ;  officiates  in  East  Kirk,  St.  Giles,  25  ; 
becomes  one  of  the  ministers  of  St.  Giles, 
25 ;  marries  Isobel  King,  27 ;  enters  on 
stormy  life,  28  ;  signs  letter  to  Lord 
Hamilton,  31 ;  flies  to  Fife,  31 ;  allowed 
to  return  to  Edinburgh,  33 ;  is  appointed 
to  the  Little  Kirk,  33  ;  withdraws  opposi- 
tion to  the  King,  34  ;  summoned  to  Lon- 
don, 35  ;  his  beard,  36  ;  to  be  lodged  with 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  38  ;  receives  visit  from 
Bishop  of  Orkney,  39  ;  sent  to  Cockburns- 
path,  41 ;  ordered  to  live  at  Alford,  43  ; 
goes  to  Inverkeithing,  43  ;  returns  to  Edin- 
burgh, 45  ;  dies,  45. 

James,  of  Denmylne,  12. 

James,  son  of  Harie  Balfour,  15. 

James,  son  of  Mr.  James  Balfour,  26,  43. 

James,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Andrew  Balfour, 

47  ;  passed  advocate,  48  ;  married  Bridget 
Chalmers,  48 ;  children  of,  48 ;  dies,  51. 

James,    married  to  Helen  Smith,   53; 

director  of  Darien  Company,  55 ;  pay- 
master, 58  ;  dies  1702  or  1703,  60. 

James,  first  laird,  born  1681,  61 ;  bought 

Pilrig,  4  ;  account  -  books,  66  ;  memo- 
randum, 69  ;  and  his  wife,  portraits 
painted,  71  ;  his  covenant,  73 ;  letters  to 
and  from  his  son,  74  ;  scroll  of  letter  from, 
76 ;  his  illness,  89  ;  dies,  90. 

James,  born  1705,  63  ;  goes  to  college, 

68 ;  portraits  of,  99  ;  marries  Cecilia 
Elphinston,  99  ;  appointed  Sheriff- 
Substitute  of  Midlothian,  in  ;  scroll  of 
letter  to  David  Hume,  113  ;  receives  coat 
of  arms,  1760,  n  ;  appointed  to  Chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  117  ;  writes  verses,  152  ; 
note  by  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff,  155 ;  death 
of,  157. 


Balfour,  James,  son  of  Professor  Balfour,  100; 
death  of,  118. 

James,  son  of  John  Balfour,  burn  1774, 

163;  apprentice  to  James  Gibson,  160, 169  ; 
184 ;  writes  to  Anne  Mackintosh,  197, 
198,  200,  201 ;  marries  Anne  Mackintosh, 
203  ;  eldest  son  born,  207 ;  goes  to  his 
brother's  ordination,  207;  writes  to  Eliza 
Gloag,  208  ;  his  wife  and  daughter,  212  ; 
third  son  born,  212  ;  comes  to  Pilrig,  213 ; 
description  of,  231 ;  death  of,  232. 

Hon.    James,  son  of  John  Balfour  by 

second  marriage,  220,  236. 

James,   son  of    Rev.    Lewis   Balfour, 

239- 

James    Melville,     marries    Christina 

Simson,  240. 

James,  born  1815,   215 ;    goes  to  the 

Academy,  217;  became  member  of  Society 
of  Writers  to  the  Signet,  217 ;  marriage 
of,  230 ;  children  of,  230 ;  succeeds  to 
Strathkiness,  250  ;  dies,  250. 

James  Francis,  death  of,  247. 

James  Heriot,  marriage  of,  248. 

Jane,  213,  218,  222  ;  illness  and  death, 

226. 

Jane,  daughter  of  John   Balfour    by 

second  marriage,  220,  237. 

Jean,  210. 

Miss  Jean  Whytt,  recollections  of  Mrs. 

Balfour,  216. 

Jerome,  son  of  Harie  Balfour,  15. 

John,  son  of  Harie  Balfour,  15. 

John,  gets  tack  of  Denmylne,  12. 

John,  third  son  of  Mr.  Andrew  Balfour, 

47- 
John,  servant  to  Mr.  Andrew  Balfour, 

46. 

John,  son  of  James  Balfour,  48. 

John,  Capt.,  of  Pitcorthy  in   Fifeshire, 

15  ;  captain  in  the  Scots  Company  in 
Flanders,  15  ;  goes  to  law  with  his  uncle, 

16  ;  marries  Christine  Cant,  16  ;  dies, 
16. 

John,  61. 

John,  son  of  first  laird,  63,  64 ;   dies, 

66 ;    130,  257. 

John,  rebuilds  Kate's  Mill,  134 ;  lives 

at  Hailes  House,  134  ;  dies,  134. 

John,  son  of  Professor   Balfour,   100  ; 

goes  to  the  Low  Countries,  119;  marries 
Miss  Jean  Whytt,  144  ;  lives  in  Advocates' 
Close,  150 ;  163,  168 ;  superintendent  of 
district,  171 ;  atmosphere  of  home,  211  ; 
death  of,  212. 

John,  son  of  John  Balfour,  born  1776, 

163  ;  168  ;  in  his  father's  counting-house, 
169,  194 ;  marries  Helen  Buchanan,  208  ; 
marries  Roberta  Gordon,  219 ;  death  of, 
233. 

John,  son  of  John  Balfour,  Pilrig  Street, 

235. 

John,  son  of  Rev.  Lewis  Balfour,  238. 

John,  son  of  Melville  Balfour,  244. 
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Balfour,  John  Mackintosh,  born  i8n,  213  ; 
enters  Edinburgh  Academy,  216  ;  matricu- 
lates at  the  University,  216;  becomes  mem- 
ber of  Speculative  Society,  216  ;  member 
of  Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet,  217  ; 
marries  Annie  Rainy,  226 ;  settles  at  Pil- 
rig,  227  ;  elected  to  the  School  Board,  247 ; 
begins  to  build,  246;  succeeds  to  Strath- 
kiness,  249  ;  death  of,  250. 

Johnny,  illness  of,  212. 

Leslie,  marriage  of,  248. 

Lewis,  commission,  139 ;  160  ;  his  pro- 
fession, 165  ;  168,  205  ;  death  of,  206. 

Lewis,  son  of  John  Balfour,  born  1777, 

163 ;  with  a  merchant  in  Leith,  169 ; 
threatened  with  consumption,  169  ;  marries 
Helen  Smith,  207;  minister  of  Sorn,  211, 
212  ;  death  of,  233. 

Lewis,  son  of  Rev.  Lewis  Balfour,  239. 

Louisa,  James,  Robert  and  Nelly,  get 

dancing  lessons,  68. 

Louisa,  marries  Dr.  Whytt,  100;  death 

of,  163;  257,  258. 

Louisa,  212,  222. 

Louisa,  daughter  of  John  Balfour  (born 

1779),  160,  163,  166,  168,  183,  185,  195  ;  is 
married  to  James  Mackenzie,  197. 

Louisa,  daughter  of  Rev.  Lewis  Balfour, 

247. 

Mackintosh,  son  of  Rev.  Lewis  Balfour, 

238. 

Margaret,  servant  to  Mr.  Andrew  Bal- 
four, 46. 

Margaret,  her  father  writes  of,  205,  213  ; 

married  to  Rev.  John  Paul,  218. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Rev.  Lewis  Bal- 
four, 242. 

Marion,  married  to  Alexander  Balfour 

of  Denmylne,  14. 

Mary,  daughter  of  James  Balfour,  61. 

Mary,  daughter  of  first  laird,  dies,  66. 

Mary    Cecilia,    daughter    of    Professor 

Balfour,  100,  119. 

Melville,  James,  death  of,  250. 

Melville,  James  Heriot,  250. 

Melville,  John  Mackintosh.  See  Bal- 
four, John  Mackintosh. 

Melville,  Mrs.,  death  of,  250. 

Melville,  son    of  John  Balfour   (born 

1781),  160,  163,  165,  168,  169,  184,  206, 
212,  244. 

Michael,  in  the  King's  cellar,  12. 

Sir  Michael,  of  Burleigh,  15. 

Mrs.,  181,  183. 

Mrs.,  death  of,  215  ;  hair  of,  216. 

Mrs.  James,  49. 

Mrs.  J.  M.,  228. 

Mrs.  John,  painted  by  Raeburn,  130. 

Mrs.  George,  163. 

Nicolas,  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Balfour, 

legacy  from  Captain  John  Balfour,  16  ;  26  ; 
marries  George  Garden,  younger  of  Leys, 
27 ;  lives  at  Inverkeithing,  43  ;  factory  to, 
44. 
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Balfour,  Patrick,  of  Newmylne,  12. 

Peggy.  137. 

Miss  Peggy,  table  of  Whigs,  107. 

Peter,  son  of  Harie  Balfour,  15. 

Mr.  Richard,  pastor  and  vicar  of  Kirk 

Christ,  15. 
Robert,  16. 

Robert,  son  of  first  laird,  63 ;   marries 

Anne  Ellis,  88. 

Robert,  son  of  John  Balfour,  born  1774, 

163. 

Dr.    Robert,    197 ;    minister    of   High 

Church,  Glasgow,  199. 

Robert,  born,  215 ;  goes  to  the  Academy, 

217  ;  chartered  accountant,  217  ;  marriage 
of,  230  ;  children  of,  231 ;  illness  and  death 
of,  247. 

Robert,   son  of  John    Balfour    by  his 

second  marriage,  220,  236. 

Robert  A.  A. ,  marries  Frances  Camp- 
bell, 248. 

Roberta,  223. 

William,  12  ;  jeweller  in  Edinburgh,  16. 

William,  son  of  James  Balfour,  61. 

William,   son   of   first    laird,    63,    64 ; 

dies,  66. 

William,  General,  260. 

Balmerino,    Lord,    appoints     Mr.    Andrew 
Balfour  to  Kirknewton,  45. 

Barrie,  James,  miniature  painter,  137. 

Begbies  descended  from  Major  Henry  Bal- 
four, 141. 

Bell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  193. 

Bennochy,  barons  of,  135. 

Bertram,  Gilbert,  dines  with  James  Balfour, 
205. 

Mr.,  195. 

Biggar,  Henry  Balfour,  142. 

Louisa  Balfour,  142. 

Maggie,  222. 

Mrs.,  221. 

Walter,   his  adventurous  career,   220- 

222. 

Bigom,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  38. 

Black,  Mr.  David,  29. 

Rev.  David,  minister  of  Lady  Yester's, 

161. 

Blackford,  174. 

Blackwoods,  147. 

Blackwood,  Robert,  governor  of  Darien  Com- 
pany, 59. 

Blaikies  descended  from  Major  Henry  Bal- 
four, 141. 

Blaikie,  Frances,  wife  of  Robert  Balfour,  230. 

Mrs.,  221. 

James,  of  Craigiebuckler,  230. 

William,  minister  of  Pilrig,  218,    222, 

230,  234. 

Blair  Castle,  defence  of,  135. 

Boaz,  Herman,  189. 

Boerhaave,  Dr. ,  lectures  by,  81. 

Prescription,  82. 

Bonar,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander,  195. 

Mr.  Andrew,  194. 
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Bonar,  Mrs.,  195. 

Bonnar,  Rev.  Archibald,  167. 

Bonnington  Brae,  230. 

Hall  school  started,  247. 

House,  141. 

Road,  tenements  built,  245. 

Boscawen,  Admiral,  138. 

Bowling  Green  House,  92. 

Bowralasky,  Count,  193. 

Boyle,  Agnes,  wife  of  John  Balfour,  235. 

David,  189. 

Braid,  174. 

Broughton  Burn,  214. 

Point,  183,  185. 

Road,  231. 

Browns  descended  from  Major  Henry  Bal- 
four, 141. 

Brown,  Mr.,  175. 

William,  overseer,  174. 

Brown-Douglas,  Francis,  218. 

Bruce,  Isabella,  192. 

Mr.    Robert,  officiates  in   East   Kirk, 

St.   Giles,   25 ;  leader  of  the  colleagues, 
26  ;  flies  to  England,  31. 

Mr.,  188,  192,  195. 

Bruges,  121. 

Brunton,  Joanna,   wife  of  Melville  Balfour, 
244. 

Bruntsfield  Links,  general  rendezvous,  172; 
general  muster,  175. 

Brussels,  121. 

Buccleugh,  Duchess  of,  191. 

Buchanan,  Mr.,  of  Ardoch,  208. 

Helen,  wife  of  John  Balfour,  208,  211. 

Mr.,  of  Balloch,  211. 

Burleigh,  11. 

Burn,  Mr.,   architect  of  addition  to   Pilrig 
House,  214. 

Buyers,  Tammy,  3. 
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_,AMPBELLSof  Ederline,  88. 

Campbell,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  James  Mac- 
kenzie, 234. 

Frances,  wifeof  Robert  A.  A.  Balfour,248. 

James,  of  Tilliechewan,  234. 

Canaan,  174. 

Candlemaker  Row,  186. 

Cant,  Christine,  wife  of  Captain  John  Bal- 
four, 16. 

Catherine,  wife  of  John  Balfour,  130. 

Carfrae,  George,  overseer,  174,  175. 

Carmichael,  Mr.,  161. 

John,  illness  of,  159. 

Hon.  William,  of  Skirving,  125. 

James,  uncle  of  William  Gibson,  125. 

Mr.,  127,  128,  133. 

Thorn,  159. 

Carron,  184. 

Cessintully,  11. 

Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  152. 

of  Laws  of  Nature  and  Nations,  152. 

Chalmers,  Bridget,  wife  of  James  Balfour, 
48;  dies,  51. 
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Chalmers,  James,  of  Balbeithan,  54. 
Charles  I.,  47. 
Charmichael,  Miss,  195. 
Charmichel,  Mr.,  194. 
Chesterfield,  Lord,  81. 
Clark,  George,  54,  55. 
Clifton  Hall  family,  160. 
Cochrane,  William,  of  Rochsoles,  62. 
Cockburn,  Miss,  188,  194. 
Cockburnspath,  41. 
Colinton,  174,  237. 
Colquhoun,  Dr.,  209. 

Jane,  189,  193,  194,  195. 

Lady,  195. 

Commonwealth,  rise  and  fall  of,  50. 

Corrybrough  More,  178. 

Covenant  Lane,  144. 

Cowgate,  house  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  54. 

Craig,  Helen,  125. 

John,  149. 

Robert  and  Richard,  149. 

Sir  Thomas,  149. 

Thomas,  of  Riccarton,  125. 

Craigie  Hall,  167. 

Craigton,  136. 

Crawford,  Henry,  of  Monorgan,  118. 

Jack,  128. 

Mary,  of  Monorgan,  119. 

Creich,  223. 

Cromwell  in  Scotland,  50. 

Crumbie,  Katherine,  wife  of  David  Balfour, 

IS- 
Cumberland,  Duke  of,  135. 
Cuningham,  Annie,  death  of,  in  India,  249. 

Aline,  249. 

Charles,  248. 

Esme,  249. 

Rev.  Mr. ,  of  Dailly,  207. 

Vera  Harriet,  249. 
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ALZIEL,  Sir  James,  196. 

Danzig,  160. 

Darien  Company,  Edinburgh  merchants, 
55  ;  James  Balfour  subscribes  to,  55  ; 
subscriptions  to,  55  ;  dinner  to  '  London 
men,'  58  ;  ships,  59 ;  bill  of  lading,  59 ; 
debts  of,  paid  by  Government,  253. 

D'Artois,  Count,  191. 

Davey,  Hon.  Horace,  marries  Aline  Cun- 
ingham, 249. 

Davie,  Mr.,  192. 

Davies,  Miss,  192. 

Davidson,  Dr.,  195,  209. 

Mary,  195. 

William,  of  Muirhouse,  162. 

William,  191,  192,  193,  195. 

Dean,  Barony  of,  174. 

Deed  of  entail,  General  Melville's,  137. 

Denmylne,  12. 

Tower  of,  13. 

Grain  ground  at,  17. 

Alexander,  marries  Marion  Balfour,  14. 

Dennistoun,  Robert,  27. 
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Dewar,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  181. 

Mrs.,  185,  188,  189, 191,  192,  194,  195. 

Dick,  Hugh,  184. 

Lieutenant,  183. 

Mrs.,  183,  185. 

Betsy,  187. 

Dickson,  Sir  Robert,  54. 

Dillon,  Mr.,  194. 

Dissertations  on  Philosophy,  152. 

Dornoch  Firth,  225. 

Drummond,  Provost  George,  85,  264. 

Drysdale,  Marion,  stories  of,  227. 

death  of,  229. 

Ducarre,  Claude,  240. 

Pierette,  240. 

Duff,  Mr.,  194. 

Mrs.,  189. 

Anne,  194. 

Anne,  married  to  Walter  Biggar,  221. 

Dunbar,  Earl  of,  35. 
Duncan,  Andrew,  W.S.,  118. 

Henry,  161. 

Miss  Isabella,  comes  to  Pilrig,  118,159. 

Miss,  167,  184. 

Misses,  184. 

Dundas,  Sir  David,  of  Dunira,  249. 

Henry,  Lord  Melville,  209. 

Mary,  wife  of  James   Heriot  Balfour, 

248. 

Misses,  194. 

Dundee  withdraws  from  Edinburgh,  51. 
Dunlop,  Miss  Margaret,  183. 

Mr.  Robert,  183. 

Dunnichen,  24. 

Dyrom,  Mrs.  and  Miss,  189. 

Ecclesiastical  commissions,  29. 

Edinburgh,  49. 

Academy,  216. 

beginning  of  18th  century,  65. 

Cross  of,  30. 

described,  48. 

extension  of,  150. 

mob  of,  85. 

Elliots,  209. 

Elliot,  Charlotte,  183. 

Dr.,  118. 

Sir  Gilbert,   93  ;  incurs  displeasure  of 

government,  93 ;    anecdotes   of,  94  ;  sails 

with  Argyle,  95  ;    escapes  to  Holland,  95  ; 

buys  a  house  in   the   High   Street,    96  ; 

raised  to  the  bench,  96  ;  appointed  Clerk 

of  Privy  Council,  96  ;  governor   of  New 

York,  98. 

Jane,  wife  of  Major  Balfour,  141. 

Mary,  93. 

Thomas,  of  Wolfelee,  141. 

Elphinston,   Cecilia,  92  ;  at  Bowling  Green 

House,  153. 
Margaret,   at  Bowling  Green    House, 

153  ;  death  of,  119. 

Marion,  118  ;  death  of,  119. 

Mary,  marriage,  118. 
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Elphinston,  Menie,  at  Bowling  Green  House, 

iS3- 
Lady,  portrait  of,  97 ;   legends  of,  97  ; 

death  of,  119. 

Sir  John,  of  Logie,  92  ;    portrait  of,  97. 

Erskine,  Harry,  209. 

Ralf,  132. 

Eyre,  James,  superintendent,  174. 
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ARQUHARSON,  Mr.,  of  Hawdon,  191. 

Fastern's  E'en  Assembly,  195. 

Ferguson,  Mr.,  dines  with  James  Balfour, 
205. 

Fergusson,  195. 

James,  191. 

Mr.  Neil,  193. 

Mrs.,  188,  191,  192. 

Fettes,  William,  superintendent,  174. 

Fife,  spring  spent  in,  33. 

Findhorn,  178. 

Flanders,  15. 

Flodden,  battle  of,  14. 

Forbes,  John,  189. 

Rebecca,  192. 

Sir  William,  189. 

Forman,  Helen,  233. 

J.  N.,  of  Staffa,  233. 

Forrest,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  195. 

Foulis,  Margaret,  wife  of  Gilbert  Kirk- 
wood,  1. 

Sir  James,  of  Colinton,  134. 

'  Forty-five,'  the,  100-104,  2^S,  266. 

Fox  sloop,  105. 

Frusher,  Mary,  235. 

Funeral  accounts,  90. 
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'AIRNER,     Helen,     servant      to     Mr. 

Andrew  Balfour,  46. 
Galloway,  Mr.,  129. 
Gallowshill,  3. 
Garden,   George,    of    Lawton,   husband    of 

Nicolas  Balfour,  27  ;  43. 
Nicolas,  becomes  curator,  46  ;    lives  in 

Edinburgh,  47. 
Gareauch,  William,  24. 
Garthland,  191. 

Geddes,  Mr.,  superintendent,  174. 
Major  George  Hessing,  marries  Vera 

Cuningham,  249. 
George  in.,  coronation  of,  125. 
George  Square,  174. 

Street,  151. 

Ghent,  121. 

Gibson,  Balfour,  and  Aitken,  144  ;  wound  up, 

147. 
Gibsons,  209. 

Gibson,  Sir  Alexander,  of  Pentland,  125. 
Archibald,  in  business  with  his  father, 

160. 
Cecilia,  133,  160,  167  ;  married  to  John 

Thomson,  149. 

Helen,  149,  160,  167. 

Henry,  goes  to  Mr.  Russel,  surgeon,  160. 
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Gibson,  Hyndford,  son  of  William  Gibson, 

129,  160. 

James,  148  ;  in  business,  160. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James,  194. 

John,  of  Durie,  125. 

Lewis,  letter  to,  from  Mrs.  Gibson,  158. 

Mary  Cecilia,  starts  shop  on  the  South 

Bridge,  147  ;  letters  of,  158,  166,  168. 

Mitchell,  160. 

Peggy,  death  of,  159. 

Thorn,  finishes  his  apprenticeship,  160. 

William,  147,  149;  marries  Mary  Cecilia 

Balfour,     125 ;     brother-in  law     to    John 

Balfour,  144;  letter  from,  148. 
Gibson-Craig,  Sir  James,  of  Riccarton, marries 

Miss  Thomson,  133  ;  149,  209,  210. 

Sir  William,  149. 

Glasgow,  Provost  of,  58. 
Gloag,  Dr.,  188. 

Eliza,  186,  188,  199  ;  illness  of,  204. 

Henrietta,  194. 

John,  186,  188,  194. 

John  and  Thomas,  208. 

Martha,  194. 

Matilda,  208,  213. 

- — ■  Miss,  death  of,  204. 

Mr.,    183;    dines  with  James  Balfour, 

205  ;  death  of,  208. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.,  199,  200. 

Mrs.  Dr.,  187. 

Thomas  Younger,  of  Limefield,  182. 

Gordons  of  Invercarron,  223. 

Gordon,  Barbara,  wife  of  Dr.  Harry  Rainy, 

223. 

Charlotte,  196. 

Duchess  of,  194. 

Lady  Jean,  divorced  wife  of  Bothwell, 

223. 

Sir  John  Watson,  231. 

Mr.,  179. 

Miss,  196. 

Misses,  194  ;  of  Braid,  196. 

Robert,  of  Halmadaryand  Corrichuran, 

223. 
Robert,  of  Achness,  223. 

Captain  Robert,  of  Invercarron,   219, 

223. 

Captain  Robert,  73rd  Highlanders,  223. 

Roberta,  wife  of  John  Balfour,   Pilrig 

Street,  219,  220.  235. 

Graham,  Mrs.,  181. 

Grandeau,  M.  Joseph,  240. 

Grant,  Eliza,  194. 

Gray  of  Kinfauns,  53. 

Greenside,  49. 

Grey,  Colonel,  106. 

Grotehall,  53. 

Gowan,  Mr.,  English  minister  at  Leyden,  81. 

Gowrie  Conspiracy,  33. 

Gow's  Ball,  195. 

Gueldres,  Mary  of,  1. 

Guthrie,  22,  24. 

David,  reader  under  James  Balfour,  24. 

Provost's  mansion-house  of,  24. 
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ADDINGTON,  Viscount  of,  44. 
Haggart,  Miss,  192. 
Haistis,  Sir  P.,  38. 
Hall,  Mr.,  officiates  in  Great  Kirk,  St.  Giles, 

25- 

Hamiltons  of  Airdrie,  62  ;  262,  263. 

Hamilton,  Miss  Betty,  85,  no,  130 ;  letters 
from,  253-263. 

Dr.,  Principal  of  Marischal College,  104, 

260. 

Duke  of,  59. 

Gavin,  provides    schoolbooks,   68  ;  and 

his  wife,  portraits  of,  85  ;  marries  Helen 
Balfour,  84 ;  at  Porteous  Riot,  85  ;  Bailie 
of  Edinburgh,  105  ;  letter  from,  130  ;  leases 
Redhall,  130  ;  memoir  of,  263-267. 

Helen,  takes  refuge  at  Pilrig,  104. 

Lord,  31. 

Louisa,  marries  James  Balfour,  62 ;  255. 

Louisa,  daughter  of  Gavin  Hamilton, 

130. 

Professor,  Principal  of  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, 85;  261,  262. 

Hampton  Court,  36. 

Harwood,  179,  182,  183,  186,  188. 

Havannah,  139. 

Hazell,  Fanny,  wife  of  Buchanan  Balfour, 
236. 

Henty,  Fanny,  wife  of  Hon.  J.  Balfour,  236. 

Hon.  J.,  236. 

Heriot,  Frederick  Maitland,  228. 

Heriot  Row,  151. 

Hermand,  Lord,  189,  190,  193. 

Hill,  Principal,  212. 

Hillard,  Sarah,  wife  of  Frederick  Balfour, 
248. 

Hogg,  William,  partner  of  William  Gibson, 
125. 

Holyrood,  2  ;  Prince  Charles  arrives  at,  106. 

Hope,  Sir  Alexander,  of  Kerse,  54. 

Lady,  of  Pinkie,  190. 

Mr.,  of  Pinkie,  194. 

Misses,  of  Pinkie,  190. 

Sir  Thomas,  King's  Advocate,  54. 

Horsburgh,  Miss,  191,  195. 

Hughes,  Emma,  wife  of  Daniel  Mackenzie, 

Hume,     David,     corresponds    with    James 

Balfour,  111;  letter  from,  112. 
Hunter  family,  161. 

Dr.,  144. 

John,  161. 

William,  143. 

Hunter's  Close,  house  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,96. 
Hyndford,  Lady,  161. 

lNCHRYE,  17;  David  Balfour  receives 
charter  of  lands  of,  17  ;  garden  of,  17 ; 
granted  by  Queen  Mary  to  David  Balfour, 
junr.,  18;  bought  by  Mr.  James  Balfour, 
27. 

Inglis,  Lord  Justice-General,  of  Glencorse, 
248. 
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Inverleith,  Laird  of,  109. 
Izett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  192. 

J  AMES  VI.  succeeds  to  English  throne,  34 ; 

summons  ministers  to  London,  35. 
James  Street,  247. 

Jardine,  Sir  William,  of  Applegarth,  185. 
Jemely,  James,  portrait  painter,  71. 
Johnstone,  Mr.,  194. 
Johnston,  Mrs.,  195. 
Jolly,  Miss,  208. 
Jones,  Dr.,  209. 
Frederick,  marries  Edith  Balfour,  248. 


IC 


.ATE'SMill,  134,  266. 
Kemp,  Dr.,  195. 
Kerr,  Mrs.,  188. 
Kilmarnock,  207. 
Kilrenny,  near  Anstruther,  32. 
King,  Isobel,  wife  of  Mr.  James  Balfour, 

27.  45- 

King's  Evil,  37. 

Kippenross,  190. 

Kirke,  Jenny,  servant  at  Pilrig,  119. 

Kirknewton,  Bell  House  of,  46. 

Kirkwood,  Gilbert,  buys  Pilrig,  2  ;  built  Pil- 
rig House,  4  ;  dies,  4. 

Knox,  John,  149 ;  his  opinion  of  the 
Balfours  of  Munquhanny,  11. 


L, 


^AING,  Miss,  179. 

Lang  Dykes,  151. 

Lauderdale,  Lady,  194. 

Learoyd,  Frances,  wife  of  Robert  J.  Balfour, 
248. 

Leechman,  Dr.,  Principal  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, 102. 

Mrs.,  163. 

Leeds,  Duke  of,  248. 

Leith,  beginning  of  eighteenth  century,  65. 

Mount,  188. 

South,  174. 

Walk,  246. 

Water  of,  174,  230. 

Leyden,  James  Balfour  goes  to  study  at,  73. 

Letter  to,  120. 

Limefield,  205. 

Lindores,  Abbey  of,  13. 

Loch  of,  13. 

Lindsay,  Lady  Sophia,  93. 

Linlithgow,  30,  31. 

Loch,  Miss  Jane,  184. 

Misses,  192,  195. 

Logie,  Lewis  Balfour  dines  at,  206. 

Lothian,  Walter,  superintendent,  174. 

Low  Countries,  120. 

Lundie,  Mrs.,  192. 


M 


'CORMICK,  Helen,  193. 
Mr.  J.,  193,  194. 
Joseph,  192. 


M'Cormick,  Mrs.,  192. 

M'Donald,  Colonel,  of  Glengarry,  192. 

M'Dowall,  189. 

Elizabeth  and  Isabella,  190. 

Mr.  Laurence,  191. 

Grant,  Colonel,  191. 

Grant,  194. 

William,  Kirkhill,  189. 

Mackenzie,  Daniel,  233. 
James,  233. 

James,  of  Craigpark,  marries  Louisa 

Balfour,  197. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.,  212. 

Mrs.,   143,   212,    226;  letter  from,   to 

Margaret  Mackintosh,  203 ;  writes  letter 
of  condolence,  204 ;  death  of,  232. 

Mackie,  Elizabeth,  229. 

Mackintosh  of  Moy,  178. 

of  Balnespick,  178. 

Angus,  180. 

Captain  John,  178,  187  ;  letter  to  Anne, 

182  ;  death  of,  199  ;  248. 

Anne,    birth  of,    178,    182,    183,    186 ; 

comes  to  Merchant  Street,  197  ;  married 
to  James  Balfour,  203. 

Eliza,  180  ;  birth  of,  178  ;  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh, 179  ;  marriage  of,  182. 

Margaret,  birth  of,  178  ;  letter  to  Anne, 

183 ;  rides  to  Edinburgh,  186 ;  letter  to 
Anne,  188  ;  letter  to,  203  ;  death  of,  204. 

Mrs.,  181. 

M 'Gilchrist,  Archibald,  of  Northbar,i78,i99. 

Catherine,  wife  of  Dr.  Robert  Balfour, 

199. 

Margaret,  178. 

Miss,   of  Northbar,  wife  of  J.   Whyte 

Melville,  248. 

Miss,  181. 

M'Knight,  Christie,  193,  194. 

Mr.  Thomson,  193. 

Misses,  194. 

Macpherson,  Miss,  180. 

MacVicar,  Rev.  Neil,  minister  of  St.  Cuth- 

bert's,  108 ;  anecdotes  of,  109 ;  death  of, 

no. 

Mrs.,  death  of,  no;  260,  261. 

Maitland,  Eliza,  230. 

Lord,  194. 

Heriot,  Frederick  Lewis,  218. 

Heriot,  James,  of  Ramornie,  230. 

Mansfield,  Mr.,  121. 
Mar,  Earl  of,  30. 
Mara,  Madame,  194. 
Marchmont,  Lord,  96. 
Marshall,  Dr.  Henry,  235. 

John,  overseer,  174,  175. 

Martinique,  136,  139. 

Mary,  Queen,   grants  lands   of  Inchrye   to 

David  Balfour,  junr.,  18. 
Massereene,  Viscount,  249. 
Mauchline,  207. 

Meadows,  Middle  Walk  of,  174. 
Melvilles  of  Carnbee,  135. 
Melville,  Mr.  Andrew,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
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the    Reformation,    20;    returns  from  the 
Continent,  23 ;  summoned  to  London,  35  ; 
makes  verses,  38  ;  imprisoned,  41  ;   letter 
from,  43  ;  letter  from  Sedan,  44. 
Melville,  Rev.  Andrew,  minister  of  Monimail, 

J35- 

Barbara,   wife  of  James  Balfour,  23  ; 

death  of,  26. 

Isobel,  21 ;  marries,  23. 

Mr.  James,  son  of  Mr.  Richard  Mel- 
ville of  Baldowy,  20 ;  loses  his  stipend,  21 ; 
writes  of  his  father  and  mother,  21  ;  draws 
up  the  Apologie,  32 ;  visits  Bishop  of 
Durham,  39  ;  protests,  39 ;  interviews  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  40 ;  sent  to 
Newcastle,  41  ;  receives  embassy,  42  ; 
Andrew  Balfour  visits,  45. 

Jane,  186. 

John,  186. 

Marjorie,  marries,  23. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.,  186. 

Richard,  of  Baldowy,  killed  at  Pinkie,  20. 

Mr.   Richard,  of  Baldowy,   minister  of 

Maryton,  20  ;  death  of,  23. 

General  Robert,   ensign,   goes  abroad 

with  his  regiment,  135 ;  lieutenant,  135  ; 
fights  at  Minden,  135;  general,  136;  in- 
ventor of  carronades,  137 ;  dies,  137  ;  164, 
248. 

Robert,  186. 

Thomas,  of  Dysart,  23. 

Merchant  Street,  182,  186,  188,  199. 

Merchiston,  174. 

Mercier,  portrait  painter,  102. 

Millar,  William,  155. 

Minden,  battle  of,  135,  164. 

Mitchell.  Sir  Andrew.ofWestshore,  Bart.,  118. 

Lady,  119. 

Moffat,  247. 

Moncreiff,  Sir  Henry,  155. 

Sir  Henry  Wellwood,  Bart.,  218. 

Sir  Harry,  209. 

James,  209. 

Lord,  writes  of  John  Balfour,  217. 

Susan,  218. 

Sir  William,  Bart.,  218. 

Monypennies  owned  lands  of  Pilrig,  2. 

Morningside,  174. 

Moro,  Fort,  139. 

Morocco  House,  50. 

Mound,  the,  151. 

Mount  Melville,  249. 

Moy,  178. 

Munro  of  Foulis,  223. 

Barbara,  223. 

Sir  John,  223. 

Robert,  of  Blairich,  223. 

Murray,  Lord  George,  135. 
Mylne's  Court,  54 ;  house  sold,  63. 


N, 


AISMITH,   Margaret,   wife  of  Robert 
Balfour,  D.D.,  236. 
Newhaven,  230. 


Ninian,  Louis,  superintendent,  174. 
Nore,  Mutiny  of  the,  170. 
North  Bridge,  151. 


o 


SBORNE,     Lady    Catherine,    wife    of 
J.  Whyte  Melville,  248. 


1  ATERSON,  Thomas,  239. 

William,  54. 

Pauls,  209. 

Paul,  James  Balfour,  233  ;  children  of,  233. 

Rev.  John,  marries  Margaret  Balfour, 

218. 
Margaret,  children  of,  231 ;    death  of, 

233- 

Rev.  William,  218,  233. 

Peacock,  John,  overseer,  174,  175. 

Pearson,  Mrs.,  193. 

Miss,  208. 

Peel  Ridge,  1. 

Peggie's  Mill,  residence  of  Mrs.  Gibson,  129, 
167. 

Pillans,  Mrs.,  188. 

Pilrig  bought  from  Lord  Rosebery,  64  ;  Bal- 
fours  come  to,  65;  still  in  the  country,  152;; 
183,  190;  Margaret  calls  at,  192;  Mar- 
garet dines  at,  194  ;  Miss  Mackintosh  dines 
at,  194  ;  miniature  at,  196 ;  James  and  Ann 
come  to,  203;  open  house  at,  209  ;  changes 
at,  245 ;  249. 

Church,  219,  234,  247. 

built,    1 ;    description    of   exterior,    2 ; 

garden  and  avenue,  2  ;  furniture  and  in- 
ventories, 4  ;  interior  described,  4 ;  view 
from,  4 ;  iron  chest,  52 ;  changes  on,  65  ; 
addition  to  house,  213 ;  avenue  to  Pilrig 
Street,  214  ;  strawberry  feast,  247. 

Street,    245 ;    Church,    230 ;    house    of 

John  Balfour,  234  ;  No.  20,  219,  223. 

Pitcairn,  Mr.,  minister  of  St.  Cuthbert's, 
109. 

Powderhall,  54. 

Powis,  David  Balfour  goes  to,  17 ;  Crown 
tenant  of,  17  ;  lands  of,  confirmed  to  David 
Balfour  in  Rome,  17. 

Prentice,  Georgina,  wife  of  Graham  Balfour, 
236. 

Preston,  battle  of,  106. 

Princes  Street,  151  ;  No.  3,  150. 

QuEENSFERRY,  53. 
Queen  Street,  151. 
Victoria,  228. 


R; 


.AEBURN,  Sir  Henry,  99. 
Rainy,  Annie,  222 ;  wife  of  John  Mackintosh 

Balfour,  226. 
George,   minister  of  Creich,   224,  225, 

236. 
Dr.  Harry,  223,  231. 
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Randall,  Rev.  Thomas,  minister  of  Tolbooth 

Church,  162. 
Redhall,  130,  266. 
Reid,  Dr.,  103. 
Riccarton,  148. 

Richardson,  William,  overseer,  174,  175. 
Riddle's  Close,  50  ;  house  of  Sir  John  Smith, 

52  ;  James  Balfour  settles  in,  63. 
Riga,  siege  of,  221. 
Robertsons  of  Kindeace,  224. 
Robertson,  Anne,  224,  225. 

General,  governor  of  New  York,  101. 

Gilbert,  minister  of  Kincardine,  224. 

John,  of  Plewlands,  superintendent,  174. 

Margaret,  first  wife  of  Dr.  Whytt,  101. 

Rochsoles,  Laird  of,  provides  tweed,  69. 
Rollock,  Mr.,  officiates  in  Upper  Tolbooth, 

St.  Giles,  25 ;  is  of  simple  character,  26 ; 

signs  letter  to  Lord  Hamilton,  31. 
Rome,  charter  of  Powis  confirmed  at,  17. 
Roscobie,  24. 

Rotterdam,  council  of  Scotsmen  at,  95. 
Rouatt,  Admiral,  of  Bel  Retiro,  143,  164. 
Mrs.,  166,  181,  184  ;  dies  without  male 

issue,  249. 

Nancy,  death  of,  166  ;  169. 

Russel,  Dr.,  160,  182. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.,  194. 

Mrs.,  163. 

Professor,  137,  209,  258. 


OT.  ANDREWS,  247. 

St.  Cuthbert's,  219,  232. 

St.  Giles,  description  of,  by  contemporary 
historian,  25  ;  James  vi.  retreats  to,  30. 

St.  Lawrence,  mouth  of,  138. 

Salisbury,  Dean  of,  36  ;  asks  Andrew  Mel- 
ville to  dinner,  41. 

Saville,  Rev.  David,  192. 

'  Scotland's  Wish,'  56. 

Scots  Company,  15. 

Scott,  Mrs.,  119. 

Rev.  Thomas,  minister  of  South  Leith, 

107. 

William,  interviews  the  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury,  40. 

Scrymgeour,  Isabel,  wife  of  Mr.  Richard 
Melville  of  Baldowy,  20. 

Sharp,  Jo.,  tailor,  68. 

Margaret,  wife  of  William  Gibson,  149. 

Simeon,  Mr.,  of  Cambridge,  209. 

Simpson,  Mr.,  168. 

Simson,  Christina,  wife  of  James  Melville  Bal- 
four, 240. 

Skirving,  Peter,  overseer,  174,  175. 

Slateford,  Prince  Charles's  headquarters,  106. 

Sluys,  121. 

Smith,  55. 

— -  Sir  John,  of  Grote  Hall,  207 ;  Provost  of 
Edinburgh,  50;  merchant  of  Edinburgh,  50. 

Helen,  wife  of  James  Balfour,  53  ;  urges 

her  son  to  accept  responsibility  for  his 
father's  debts,  62,  254  ;  death,  88. 


Smith,  Helen, wife  of  Rev.  Lewis  Balfour, 207. 

Smollett,  Lieutenant,  164. 

Mr. ,  of  Bonhill,  166. 

Mrs. ,  death  of  her  child,  169. 

Sorn,  in  Ayrshire,  207,  237. 

Castle,  207. 

South  Leith,  226. 

Parish  church  of,  79. 

Spittal,  Sir  James,  148. 

Stair,  Lord,  55. 

Stavely  paints  portrait  of  Professor  Balfour, 
99- 

Stevenson,  Miss,  of  Montgrenan,  wife  of 
George  Balfour,  130. 

Robert  Louis,  117,  237,  242. 

Thomas,  C.E. ,  242. 

Stewart,  Archibald,  Lord  Provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, 105. 

Mr.  and  Miss,  of  Binny,  188,  193. 

Mr.,  officiates  in  Upper  Tolbooth,  St. 

Giles,  25. 

Mr.,  192. 

Mrs.,  189. 

Stirling,  Mrs.,  190. 

Misses,  190,  195. 

Strathkiness,  136. 

Stuart,  Dr.,  174. 

Sutherland,  Alexander,  seventh  Earl  of,  223. 

Swain,  Rev.  F.,  248. 

1  AIT,  Archibald,  216. 
Tarbolton,  133. 
Tennent,  Patrick,  194. 
Thomson,  James  Gibson,  149. 

Mr.  John,  133,  149. 

Mr.,  of  Banchory,  85. 

Mr.,  189. 

Mr.  and  Mrs. ,  194. 

Torphichen,  Lady,  191. 

Lord,  191. 

Torrie,  11. 

Traquair,  Ramsay,  241. 

Tulloch,  Lieutenant,  235. 


NION  of  Crowns,  47. 


U 

VeITCH,  Mr.  William,  94. 
Vyse,  General,  191. 

WALKER,  William,  of  Coates,  superin- 
tendent, 174. 

Wardlaw,  Mr. ,  168. 

Wardrop,  Dr.  and  Mrs.,  193. 

Mrs. ,  192. 

Warrack,  John,  218,  219. 

Warriston  Crescent,  227. 

Watson,  Mr.,  officiates  in  Great  Kirk,  St. 
Giles,  25  ;  flies  to  Fife,  31. 

Watt,  Ann  Traill,  wife  of  John  Balfour,  244. 

W.  G. ,  of  Buckness,  244. 

Weir,  Major,  49. 
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Wemyss,  Deputy-Commissary,  210. 

Janet,  wife  of  Alexander  Balfour,   14 ; 

brings  action  against  Forrester  of  Garden 
and  Hume  of  Langshaw,  14. 

Westfield,  181. 

Whitehall,  37. 

Whitekirk,  233. 

Whytt,  Jean,  213;  visits  her  sister,  143;  her 
birthday,  144 ;  lives  in  Advocates'  Close, 
150 ;  wife  of  John  Balfour,  next  in  Strath- 
kiness  entail,  249  ;  death  of,  217. 

Louisa,  134,  164;  is  married  to  Admiral 

Rouatt,  143. 

Patsy,   comes  to  live  at   Pilrig,    163  ; 

marriage  of,  163. 

Robert,  of  Bennochy,  100  ;  made  pro- 
fessor, 100,  134,  248  ;  death  of,  163  ;  257, 
258. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.,  portraits  of,  102. 

Melville,  Florence,  248. 

Melville,  Major  George,  248. 

Melville,  John,  137. 

Melville,  John,  succeeds  to  Mount  Mel- 
ville, 248  ;  death  of,  249. 

Melville,  Mr.,  181. 


Wight,  Isle  of,  169. 

William  of  Orange  lands  at  Torbay,  51. 

Williams,  Archdeacon,  first  rector  of  Edin- 
burgh Academy,  216. 

Wilson,  Jane,  wife  of  Leslie  Balfour,  248. 

Lieutenant,  136,  164. 

Louisa,  194,  195. 

Marion,  241. 

Miss,  188,  193. 

Mrs.  Major,  184. 

Mrs.,    181;    death    of   her    husband, 

161. 

Wisharts  of  Foxhall,  88. 

Wodrow,  Elizabeth,  130,  133. 

James,  134. 

Mrs.,  207  ;  letter  to,  211. 

Rev.    Patrick,   minister  of  Tarbolton, 

130 ;  257. 

Wolfe  Murray,  James,  of  Cringletie,  249. 

Wood,  Alexander,  210. 

Woods,  Mr.,  183. 

Woodmylne,  Arnots  of,  46. 
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